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PREFACE ‘ 


Expression is the nature of existence. Of different forms of 
existence on the planet earth human personalities are the most 
expressive who express themselves in diverse ways. I have 
chosen writing as a medium of expression; and like all human 
personalities I would like to have an audience, though in my case, 
a willing one. Whether the efforts that I have made in expressing 
this view and the efforts that my prospective audience will make 
in appreciating or rejecting it will have any abiding value only 
time Will @ecide. 

es» The view that I have expressed here is corroborated to a 
very great extent by the valid conclusions of sciences. Hence, 
the theory of reality described here is not far removed from 
Nature. Moreover, the definitions that I gave to the various 
constructs that I used in describing the nature of reality were 
not arbitrary, but they correspond with real meaning situations 
of Nature. Theories cannot be empirically confirmed if definitions 
of constructs of the former are arbitrary. I do not mean to 
suggest, however, that definitions of terms must be absolute and 
Smmutable. ‘The definitions that I gave to the constructs of our 
theory are provisional in their nature until they are yalidated 
and established by the epistemology of sciences. 

A human individual has an intermediate position between 
the small-scale and the large-scale phenomena of Nature and he 
knows almost as a matter of truism that his personality has a 
psycho-physical nature. The ‘psychical’ nature of a person is 
expressed through his teleological behaviour and the ‘physical’ 
aspect is represented by the mass of his physique Isikewise 
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small-scale and large-scale phenomena of Nature have both the 
aspects of dynamism and mass. <I have tried to establish in this 
work that dynamic processes of small-scale and large-scale pheno- 
mena of Nature are not mechanical in their character, but rather 
they are teleological which I have referred to as ‘psychical’ and 
the volumes of mass of such phenomena which have spatial 
location I have referred to as ‘physical’. I have further tried to 
show that creativity is necessarily and invariably associated with 
teleology. Evolution of living organisms and development of 
human civilization and culture demonstrate that there are different 
levels of creativity in Nature. Nobody can dispute that every 
phenomenon of Nature has some form of mass aid spatial 
position, on the one hand, and dynamism, on the other. The 
main dispute may arise over the points whether the ‘dynamic’ 
aspects of various phenomena of Nature are ‘teleological’ and 
‘creative’. My thesis is that creative teleogy is the central theme 
of reality. An attempt is made in this work to show as consis- 
tently as possible that creativity is the fundamental law of reality. 
That is why I have given an exposition of my view for appropriate 
evaluation by my prospective critics. 

I express my immense gratitude to my father, Professor 
Jadunath Sinha, who most kindly went through the entire type- 
script of this work in spite of the fact that he constantly remains 
very busy writing his philosophical works. I also thank my little 
daughter, Miss Rita Sinha, who always took good care of me 
while I composed this work. So far as the flaws and blemishes of 
this work are concerned the responsibility is solely mine. 


May 30th, 1959. Ajit Kumar Sinha, 
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CHAPTER I € 
PROLOGUE 


The drama of our intellectual history began with the 
appearance of the homo sapiens on the world’s stage. When the 
homo sapiens first appeared on the world’s panoramic stage amidst 
theemedley of conscious and preconscious living phenomena his 
prime necessity was to tackle with the problems of existence 
and survival like all other living organisms. Nature sometimes 
nurtured him and caressed him with her soothing weather and 

» abundant supply of health-giving food and drink, and sometimes 
threatened his existence by her devastating forces like lightning, 
thundef, cyélone and so on. Man was mystified by the benignant 
aspect of Nature and horrified by her scourging aspect. His first 
reaction was to recoil with anguish from the pernicious forces of 
Nature; and then finding Nature to be too powerful surrendered 
himself to the latter and considered her to be a mysterious power. 
That was man’s initial defeat. But then man soon began his 
bold and triumphant march against the ravaging forces of Nature 
and fortified himself against her destructive forces to the best 
of his ability. He found that he could fortify himself best against 
the devastating forces of Nature by gaining some knowledge of 
the nature of natural phenomena through some sort of native guess 
work. His will-to-exist naturally gave rise to will-to-know, and 
his will-to-know was naturally followed by his will-to-create. ‘These 
innate and natural tendencies in man are inseparably linked up 
with one another. As a natural consequence of his will-to-know 
the nature of natural phenomena he constructed his naive world- 
picture. The only method of knowledge that he had at his com- 
mand at the time was naive observation admixtured with primitive 
imagination. His philosophy began with wonder. In the initial 
stages of his philosophical enterprise he was mainly corfcerned 
with cosmological and ontological problems. He tried to guess 
how the universe originated and made some hazy conjectures about 
the ultimate stuff of the universe. He did succeed in constructing 
a world-picture though it was very native and childlike. Different 
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world-pictures, sometimes radically different from one another, 
were suggested by different philosophers down the ages, and thus 
_the materials for the introductory chapters of the history of 
philosophy accumulated. During this period certain enterprising 
persons discovered certain methods with the help of which they 
could know certain aspects of Nature with greater certainty and 
exactness than some of their intellectual fellow-beings more given 
to speculative thinking. They were the first scientists of the 
world. It may be mentioned here that these early scientists 
were not hostile in their attitude towards their contemporary 
philosopher brethren, but on the contrary, the former were quite 
often friendly towards the latter. Very often some of these 
scientists were themselves philosophers. ‘They were scientist- 
philosophers. Aristotle was one of them. During this period 
science and philosophy formed a part of the same body of -know- 
ledge. Scientific knowledge merged naturally into philosophical 
speculation and supplemented the latter. Science was physics 
and philosophy was metaphysics or the knowledge that trans- 
cended physics. In other words, philosophy transcended science 
even though it incorporated scientific truth. So far there was 
unity between science and philosophy. Both science and philo- 
sophy co-operated in presenting a more or less consistent world- 
view. ‘ 
A little later sciences took rapid strides forward and made 
some of the most startling discoveries concerning the various 
‘phenomena of Nature, and in due course of time natural science 
subdivided itself into various sister-sciences and tried to probe 
into the secrets of the various phenomena of Nature and each 
science made persistent efforts to obtain specialized knowledge 
within its own realm of investigation. Philosophy, on the other 
hand, could not keep pace with the rapid developments of natural 
sciences, and perhaps to compensate its deficiency compared to 
the progress of various sciences it soared high up into the regions 
of speciation and abstraction and gradually it became far removed 
from Nature. Sciences took gallopping strides forward and 
made tremendous progress while philosophy lagged behind. In 
course, of time philosophy and sciences parted company of each 
other and the gulf between the two grew wider and wider, There 
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‘were times when philosophers ‘and scientists considered each other 
as hostile enemies. Those were the periods of intellectual 
schism amongst scholars who were sowing seeds of divergence, 
Consequently philosophers and scientists instead of co-operating 
amongst themselves for investigating into the ultimate constituents 
of the various phenomena of Nature and the laws governing 
them they looked down upon one another with suspicion and 
mistrust and each considered oneself as intellectually superior to 
the other. As a natural consequence of this lack of co-operation 
and mutual distrust the faint rays of light that they threw upon 
the ultimate principles of Nature instead of converging in giving 
a unified picture of the world appeared to diverge widely. Tt was 
the most unfortunate period in man’s search for the unfathomed 
secrets in the various phenomena of Nature. But soon philo- 
sophers and scientists realized the folly of their intellectual arro- 
wance and they found themselves lost and bewildered in the 
perplexing labyrinths of the various phenomena of Nature when- 
eves they tried to probe into its ultimate constituents or the laws 
of their behaviour. Experience made them wiser and gradually 
they developed the virtue of intellectual humility. They developed 
fhe courage of expressing frankly that they knew very 
little or nothing of the intricate problems of the various 
phenomena of Nature. Scientists realized the limitations 
of scientific analysis and they turned to philosophy for con- 
solation and some of them were bold enough to philo- 
sophize on the basis of the results that they obtained 
through scientific investigation. Certain philosophers, on the other 
hand, could realize the haziness of metaphysical doctrines and felt 
frustrated by the obscurity of metaphysical statements, and hence, 
they 1€jected them as meaningless propositions and sought refuge 
in logical analysis of sentences in philosophy and believed in the 
superiority of the methodology of sciences as valid source of 
knowledge, particularly, that of physics. Gradually a few scien- 
fists infiltrated into the realm of philosophy and a few philosophers 
bashfully dabbled in some of the constructs of pure sciences, 
Philosophers and scientists gradually forgot their past differences 
‘and came closer to one another with an attitude of reconciliation. 
“This healthy attitude on the part of philosophers and scientists 
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marked the beginning of a new efa of reunion between science 
and philosophy. Another important change took place in scien- 
tists’ methodology of investigation of the various phenomena of 
Nature. So far scientists were mainly concerned with the des- 
cription of the various phenomena of Nature; they did not have 
suitable methods at their command for unravelling the first prin- 
ciples of Nature. If at all they could make analysis of causal 
relations between events in the phenomena of Nature, they could 
find out only the too apparent and superficial causal relations. 
Moreover, the causal relations that they discovered between events 
in the various phenomena of Nature were more of a hypothetical 
nature than of real and objective connection. Sciences which 
were so far primarily descriptive studies gradually became causal 
disciplines. Physics was first amongst pure sciences to achieve 
some success in this direction, and other sciences like the biologi- 
cal and the behaviour sciences followed suit. As scientists of 
different branches of sciences were engaged in the analysis of 
causal relations between events in the various phenomena, of 
Nature they discovered that the constructs of the respective fields: 
had some sort of relation with the constructs of sister sciences. 
As a result of this discovery sciences which were hitherto wide 
apart with respect to their scopes came closer to one another, Thus 
close link was established between physics and biology, and 
chemistry and biology and thereby giving birth to new sciences 
like biophysics, biochemistry and so on. Obviously, it was the 
beginning of a new era characterizing convergence of knowledge 
for the solution of the ultimate problems of Nature through thie 
confluence of various departments of study. Scientists of the 
various branches of sciences sometimes made conjoint efforts to 
throw light on the ultimate problems of Nature and at’times 
their efforts were crowned with partial success. Certain theories 
in various sciences which were hitherto considered to be final 
and immutable were found to be basically defective and they 
were mostly discarded as obsolete theories. In this way Euclidean 
geometry, Newtonian physics, Darwinian biology, and the like 
which were hitherto regarded as more or less immutable and final 
theories turned out to be mere superficial interpretations of the 
various phenomena of Nature and these theories were replaced. 
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by many other succeeding théories. Since the immutability apd 
finality of theories concerning the various phenomena of Nature 
were sometimes disputed the theories that replaced the earlier 
ones it became quite evident that definitions of constructs were 
not final and immutable. Since human knowledge was advancing 
with tremendous pace it became quite necessary to define constructs 
of a particular science only tentatively and sometimes arbitrarily. 
In other words, constructs were defined in certain specific ways 
to suit certain theories. Consequently, the definition of a construct 
which holds good in one theory may not be appropriate for some 
other theory. ‘Thus, scientists landed in a state of great per- 
plexity and indecision due to continuous replacement of one theory 
by another. It was a stage of haziness and indecision for almost 
all sciences. Nevertheless, it was not a stage of total confusion 
and ob€curify. Rays of hope and promise could be found in every 
branch of science in spite of apparent haziness. Each science was 
able to formulate at least some valid constructs or the laws gov- 
ernjng them, It was further found that constructs of one science 
had some affinity with or even relation with constructs of other 
sister sciences. Moreover, it was observed that the laws which 
governed the constructs of one science also governed the constructs 
of other sister sciences in a more or less similar way. Some 
similarity was observed between the behaviour of non-living, 
living and conscious phenomena. It also appeared to some of 
the scientists in the various branches of sciences that the ultimate 
constituents of non-living, living and conscious phenomena were 
ptrhaps identical or at least similar in nature. ‘These were matters 
of great philosophical importance. It became quite obvious that 
there was common ground between the various sciences which 
hitherto appeared to be completely isolated like watertight com- 
partments. The barriers which marked off the respective domains 
of the various sciences gradually crumbled down leading to the 
progressive confluence of sister sciences through the overlapping 
of borderline problems. Likewise it was found that there was no 
strict line of demarcation between philosophy and science even 
though they employed different methods for investigating into 
the problems of the world. It gradually became quite ohviorts that 
both philosophy and science were making persistent efforts to 
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understand the various problems »f Nature in. their respective 
Ways even though they were adopting slightly different metholo- 
logy of knowledge. It became quite evident that all branches of 
knowledge were concerned directly or indirectly with the investi- 
gation of the ultimate Principles of Nature. Rapid advancement 
of philosophical and scientific knowledge clearly demonstrated 
that there was progressive convergence of human knowledge for 
clearer and wider comprehension of the various problems of 
Nature. 

Progressive confluence of the various departments of know- 
ledge heralded the beginning of a new scene in the drama of 
man’s intellectual history. The chief aim of philosophers and 
Scientists is now to find out the basic constituents of the various 
phenomena of Nature and the laws in accordance with which 
they behave. Perhaps the only difference that is fotind between 
the attitude of philosophers and scientists consists in the fact that 
whereas philosophers generally try to have an intuitive appre- 
hension or intellectual construction of the entire reality first 
and then they try to apply the general theory of reality to the 
specific phenomena of Nature, scientists try to analyse the building 
blocks of Nature first and then they try to give a general inter- 
pretation of reality on the basis of their scientific results. It is 
obvious, then, that philosophers and scientists are concerned with 
almost the same problems though their methods of approach are 
slightly different. It is most encouraging to note that larger 
and larger number of intellectuals are realizing the importance of 
the fact that there is progressive convergence of knowledge through 
increasing conflux of the various branches of sciences and philo- 
sophy for gaining more and more comprehensive and clear pers- 
pective of reality. This seems to be the present state of human 
knowledge. 

A very sketchy resume of the intellectual history of mankind 
was given so far. We shall now make an attempt to give a brief 
statement of our philosophical standpoint which will-be worked out 
in detail throughout this work. We shall make a statement of 
our philosophical standpoint from three different angles, viz., 
epistemological, ontological and axiological points of view. 

Bs Firstly, our preliminary method of approach to the problems 
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of reality is pre-eminently the intuitive method. It is our stropg 
conviction that the ultimate principles of reality are revealed to 
the receptive human personalities. It is, however, not necessary 
that philosophers should have perfect and comprehensive intuitive 
apprehension of the revealed ultimate principles of reality. As 
a general rule philosophers mostly have a partial apprehension 
of the ultimate principles of reality which the former apprehend 
through their unique standpoints. Consequently, they have gen- 
erally a most faint glimmering apprehension of the ultimate prin- 
ciples of reality. We for our part do not hope to present any 
better picture of reality than what the philosophers adopting the 
intuitive method of apprehension did in the past. However, our 
present effort is not a mere duplication of philosophical doctrines 
reached in the past by the brilliant galaxy of philosophers down 
the agés. “We believe that our philosophical standpoint is more 
simple, intelligible, realistic and consistent than the philosophical 
doctrines enunciated by the great philosophers of the past. How- 
ever, it must be repeated once again that the world-view that we 
are trying to present here is nothing but an attempt at a most 
fragile reconstruction of an intelligible picture of reality on the 
basis of the most faint intuitive glimpses of the ultimate princi- 
ples of reality. The frailty of our philosophical standpoint is 
due to the fact that it is basically a human effort with insensitive 
receptivity of the revealed ultimate principlesof reality. How- 
ever, there is some ray of hope that the philosophical superstruc- 
ture that is being constructed here on the basis of the most faint 
intuitive apprehension of some of the ultimate principles of reality 
is not a mere figment of the imagination, but it certainly embodies 
some meaning however hazy and fragmentary it may be. 

‘Po repeat once again, the philosophical methodology employed 
here to start with was basically the intuitive method of apprehen- 
sion ‘of the ultimate principles of reality. But since this method 
is pre-eminently for personal experience the information obtained 
through it cannot be easily communicated to others through ordi- 
nary means of communication. That is the reason why we shall 
employ whenever needed all possible a prori and a posteriori 
methods that are- ordinarily employed by” philosophers and 
scientists, Thea posteriori methods can be employed with greatest 
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ease and facility, the meanings of the results of their applications 
can be easily understood, and they have greater popular appeal, 
Consequently, we shall employ empirical methods of all possible 
varieties whenever needed including the observational, introspec- 
tive, operational, historical methods and the like. Further, we 
shall also employ the different varieties of a priori methods when 
ever needed including logical analysis, mathematical deductions 
and the like. The a priori method is comparatively more difficult 
than the a posteriori method and it is difficult to understand the 
Philosophical implications of this method. The a priori method 
does not seem to be thoroughly devoid of philosophical signifi- 
cance. It seems that a priori modes of expressions are the pat- 
terned manifestations of the orderly structure of personality and 
its orderly behaviour. For instance, logical and mathematical 
structures are perhaps in themselves meaningless patterhs, bit they 
derive their meanings from the personalities that create them 
with some end in view and also from certain aspects of Nature 
to which they conform, It appears, therefore, that there are 
certain dynamic patterns in the modes of expressions of persona- 
lities and there are also certain dynamic patterns of behaviour 
in the various aspects of Nature and the aforesaid logical and 
mathematical structures merely correlate the patterned expres- 
sions of personalities with the patterned modes of behaviour of 
the various phenomena of Nature. In other words, logical and 
mathematical systems are the various intellectual devices for cor- 
relating the dynamic patterns of knowing processess with the 
dynamic patterns of the various phenomena of Nature towards 
which thought processes are directed. Logical and mathematical 
patterns have an element of zesthetic appeal mainly because they 
are the expressions of the orderly working of personalitie’. It 
is recognized by a majority of outstanding mathematicians that 
mathematical patterns have an element of beauty; consequently, 
clumsy mathematical patterns can have no permanent place in the 
intellectual world. Sound Philosophical judgment consists in 
prudently evaluating whether logical and mathematical devices 
Properly correlate the dynamic knowing processes of personalities 
with the dynamic patterns of the various phenomena of Nature. 
As an epistemological method the a priori devices have great 
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promise and versatility even théugh there are always considerable 
risks in the suitable application of these devices to the various 
phenomena of Nature. In this respect the @ posteriori method 
seems to be more satisfactory than the a priori method because 
there are lesser chances of error in the former method, How- 
ever, the a priori and the @ posteriori methods of knowledge are 
mutually complementary so that the inadequacy of the one method 
is made up by the other. It may be pointed out here that the 
empirical method including all its varieties is a great asset to 
human knowledge, and various data drawn from the employment 
of this method greatly strengthen the position of our philosophical 
standpoint. The empirical method gives support to our intuitive 
method of approach to the various problems of reality. The 
ultimate principles of reality which are faintly grasped through 
intuitive apffrehension are corroborated and confirmed by empiri- 
cal verification. In our view, therefore, empirical and intuitive 
methods supplement each other. It may be pointed out here that 
the intuitive method of apprehension is pre-eminently suitable for 
intimate personal experience, and the empirical method including 
all its varieties is particularly suitable for persons less given to 
philosophical speculation. It does not mean, however, that philo- 
‘sophers employing the intuitive method cannot profit by empirical 
methods and that the unphilosophical persons cannot employ and 
profit by the intuitive method of apprehension. The faith of 
philosophers in the ultimate principles of reality obtained through 
intuitive apprehension may be strengthened by empirical confir- 
mation, and likewise the faith of scientists and common people 
jn empirical knowledge can be further enhanced by gaining wider 
perspective of reality through the cannel of intuitive apprehen- 
sion. dt is obvious, then, that we employ an all-inclusive episte- 
mology in our philosophical doctrine which recognizes the -im- 
portance of every type of epistemology. If we are permitted to 
‘employ a little picturesque language, we may express our ideas 
as follows: ‘The intuitive method of apprehension is like an 
arrowhead pointed downwards from the Absolute or an expression 
thereof to Nature of which knowing personalities are also aspects, 
and empirical methods are like arrows ascending upwards, from, 
Nature in the direction of the Absolute. The triumph of know- 
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ledge is reached through the meeting of arrowheads from opposite 

irections. In our view, therefore, the acme of human know- 
ledge is reached through confluence of the two extreme methodo- 
logies of knowledge, viz., intuitive and empirical. 

Let us now briefly state what was faintly revealed to us of 
the nature of the various aspects of reality. Reality in our view 
is infinitely complex organization of simple entities. We shall 
call this organization the Absolute. The Absolute is omniscient 
since it is an organization of infinite complexity ; and in our view 
the intensity of consciousness is dependent upon the degree of 
complexity of a dynamic organization of simple entities. ‘The 
intelligence and consciousness of the Absolute is infinite and all- 
inclusive. If we are permitted to use a very childlike analogy, 
we may say that a great personality like Shakespeare or Einstein 
has much clearer and wider apprehension of the problems of life 
and reality than a person with mediocre intelligence. A man cf 
great wisdom has deeper insight into the problems of reality and 
a wider perspective of reality than the range and depth of know- 
ledge of a mediocre person. Extending the same analogy still 
further we may say that the Absolute which is an infinitely 
complex organization has infinite and all-inclusive knowledge. In 
other words, it has omniscience. Further, the Absolute is not 
only of the nature of infinite consciousness and knowledge, but 
it is also creative in its nature. Complexity and creativity are 
co-existent. Finite personalities who are also complex organi- 
zations are also creators of values in their own spheres. But 
their value creations have a relatively narrow range. The Absolute 
being an infinitely complex organization has infinite creativity. 
It is the creator of infinite values. Its creative upsurge is in- 
cessant since creative teleology constitutes its very natute. Its 
value creations are the expressions of its exuberance of bliss. 
Cosmic values of the Absolute constitute an infinite series of finite 
values in the infinite field of reality. The universe of which we 
are the evolutes is one of the expressions of the Absolute’s crea- 
tive teleology. It has value for the Absolute. Finite personalities 
are generally incapable of thoroughly grasping the full implica- 
tions of the world as a value owing to their limitations of know- 
ledge. They merely search for the implications in the various 
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phenomena. of. Nature which fre for the former symbols rich 
in meaning, - Philosophers and scientists merely observe the 
symbols with unintelligible code-scripts, as it were, and it is the 
sole effort of the former to try to decipher the code-scripts that. 
they observe in the various phenomena of Nature. 

Our universe is only one of the values out of the infinite: 
number of values of the Absolute. The values are being perpe- 
tually created by the Absolute. The Absolute perpetually goes 
on creating values, and the values which are once created continue 
to exist as relics of the past. The world partakes of the creative 
teleology of the Absolute apart from the innate teleology of the 
ultimate constituents of the former. That is perhaps the reason 
why the world tries to turn back upon its creator realize it through 
some of its most complex evolutes. In our view, therefore, the 
Absolut is fhe infinite and eternal creator of values. Reality in 
its general ‘sense is the Absolute together with its values and the 
infinite field of the latter’s comprehension. Reality in its special 
sense is the Absolute’s infinite field of comprehension and creati- 
vity. The world that we know is only one of the values out of 
the infinite number of values. Nature is the observable aspect 
of our world. ‘The evolutionary process that goes on in Nature 
is only one of the processes that we know out of perhaps infinite 
number of such processes similar to or different from thesone 
that we know. 

The ultimate constituents of reality in general sense are 
psycho-physical. entities. They are the most simple entities of 
reflity. Psycho-physical entities are the building blocks of 
reality. ‘They are simple, eternal and uncreated. ‘They have a 
dual nature, namely, physical and psychical. Physical and psy- 
chical Sspects of psycho-physical entities are not joined or united’ 
together by any third principle, but rather they are the two aspects 
of the same entity, The physical aspect of psycho-physical entity 
is Being and the psychical aspect is Becoming. Psycho-physical 
entity, then, is at once Being-~Becoming, The physical aspect of 
psycho-physical entity is the principle of position and the psychical 
aspect is the principle of dynamism. The principle of stability 
is the expression of the principle of position and complexity,is the 
expression of the principle of dynamism. Creativeness is the 
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‘qxpression of complexity and uncreativeness is the expression of 
stability. Deterministic laws are the expressions of the principle 
«of position and the indeterministic laws are the expressions of the 
principle of dynamism. But since creative teleology constitutes 
the very nature of psycho-physical entities indeterministic laws 
always implicitly or explicitly predominate over the laws of deter- 
minism. Creativeness always involves novelty and originality; 
“consequently, creative upsurge always surpasses deterministic laws 
and expresses itself in accordance with indeterministic laws. 
However, sometimes the principle of position exerts its overbear- 
ing impact upon the principle of dynamism in a conglomeration 
‘of psycho-physical entities, and thereby reduces the creativeness 
of the dynamic organization to the lowest level through partial 
neutralization of the principle of dynamism of the conglomerating 
‘psycho-physical entities. In our view, will is the expression of 
the psychical aspect and inertia is the expression of the physical 
aspect of a psycho-physical entity. Further, in our view conscious- 
ness is the expression of the physical aspect of a psycho-physical 
‘entity. Likewise bliss, joy and happiness are the expressions the 
psychical aspect ; and pain, suffering, agony and the like are the 
expressions of the physical aspect of a psycho-physical entity. 
Finally, truth, knowledge and beauty are the expressions of the 
psychical aspect; and error, ignorance and ugliness are the ex- 
‘pressions of the physical aspect of a psycho-physical entity. 
Psycho-physical entities are the ultimate constituents of the 
‘entire reality. They are the common elements of the dynamic 
Organization of the Absolute, and the infinite number of cosmic 
values, our world, Nature and the various phenomena of Nature. 
“They are all identical in nature. There is neither any qualitative 
nor quantitative difference between psycho-physical éntities. 
Differences or diversities that are observed in Nature are due 
to the different types of dynamic organizations of psycho-physical 
‘entities. The various dynamic organizations of psycho-physical 
‘entities differ from one another by virtue of their different degrees 
-of complexity. It is because of complexity that different orders 
‘of existence have emerged in the course of evolution in Nature. 
“The various evolutes of Nature have different degrees of com- 
plexity, and hence, they have different degrees of creativity. 
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Levels of creativity of dynami€ organizations of psycho-physica). 
entities are mainly determined by their innate teleology and their 
acquired teleology conforming to their general pattern of innate 
teleology, and partially determined by the teleology of the Absolute 
lingering most faintly in our world which was created as one of 
the cosmic values by the Absolute and now continuing as a. 
remnant. We know that the teleology of the Absolute lingering 
faintly in our world as a memento of the Absolute’s past value 
has partial influence on the creativeness of the dynamic organi- 
zations of psycho-physical entities because we find that there is 
progressive advancement and refinement of intellectual, ethical and. 
aesthetic values in the world by creative personalities in spite of 
occasional setbacks. Whatever advancement we have in human 
society in connection with general refinement and subtlety of 
values i$ du€ to the partial influence of the lingering teleology 
oê the Absolute in our world still continuing as a cosmic value: 
of the past. It is evident, then, that the Absolute does not any 
longer influence the creative personalities and our world directly 
by its teleology, but rather its influence is most indirect since 
our world which was once created as a cosmic value and which 
is now continuing as a relic partook of the creative teleology of 
the Absolute and now it is partially influencing the teleology of 
creative personalities through its cosmic teleology which is still 
lingering in it. Had the Absolute exerted the influence of its. 
creative teleology on finite personalities and our world, we: 
would have most clearly and vividly known of the creative 
teleology of the Absolute, at least, the creative purpose of its, 
present value, But the fact is that we are not vividly aware of 
the creative teleology of the Absolute because we are merely 
evolute¢ of one of the past values still continuing as a remnant. 
But we can say on the basis of our interpretation of the various 
symbols observed in Nature that creative teleology constitutes the 
essential nature of the Absolute. The perennial creation of povel 
and original values is due to the Absolute’s creative teleology. The 
incessant creation of cosmic values by the Absolute is due to its 
perennial romantic agony. The Absolute cannot but create cosmic 
values. In the Absolute the psychic aspects of its dyrtamic 
organization of psycho-physical entities contribute to the former’s. 
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bliss and the physical aspects céntribute to its agony. Conse- 
quently, the Absolute writhes, as it were, with blissful agony 
for incessantly creating novel and original values. ‘That is the 
reason why it creates one value after another. Our world together 
with its evolutes partook of both the blissful and agonizing 
aspects of the Absolute in the form of the feelings of pleasure 
and pain of various kinds. The happiness of finite personalities 
is but the infinitesimal fraction of the exuberance of bliss of the 
Absolute. The value creations of the Absolute are the expressions 
of its overflow of bliss. The blissful aspect far surpasses the 
agonizing aspect in the nature of the Absolute, since the infinite 
complexity and creativity of the latter predominates over its 
principle of stability. 

Cosmic values do not emerge as full-grown creation from 
the Absolute like Athena who sprang full-fledged from the fore- 
head of Zeus. The Absolute exerts its creative will upon simpié, 
‘eternal and uncreated psycho-physical entities and «transforms 
them into dynamic organizations of various degrees of complexity. 
The various cosmic rganizations are the values of the Absolute 
in the sense that the former constitute the actualizations of the 
latter’s ideas. The Absolute exerts its will upon the discrete 
psycho-physical entities in its infinite field of comprehension and 
actualizes its ideas into values. After one idea of the Absolute 
is actualized in the form of a cosmic value, it goes on to create 
another cosmic value through the actualization of another novel 
and original idea, and so on the creation of cosmic values goes 
on ceaselessly. ; 

There are different degrees of complexity of dynamic organi- 
zations of psycho-physical entities in reality. The Absolute is 
the dynamic organization of the maximum degree of complexity; 
‘consequently, it has the maximum degree of creativity. As an 
infinitely dynamic organization of psycho-physical entities it was 
not created by any other creator. It is the primordial organization 
‘of psycho-physical entities. The very nature of simple, eternal 
and uncreated psycho-physical entities necessitates that there be 
an infinitely complex organization with maximum degree of 
creativity. Reality in its special sense is the infinite field of 
Absolute’s creativity. ‘The psycho-physical entities in’ the infinite 
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field of the Absolute’s comprehension are unorganized. The 
infinite field of comprehension of the Absolute is not a kind 
of reality other than the Absolute itself. The Absolute and its 
infinite field of apprehension are the two different aspects of 
the same reality. The Absolute and its infinite field of apprehen- 
sion are different in the sense that they express different degrees 
of concentration and emphasis of psycho-physical entities. The 
Absolute is that aspect of reality wherein the complexity of 
Psycho-physical entities is maximum and creativity is supreme; 
and the Absolute’s infinite field of apprehension is that part of 
reality in which psycho-physical entities are discrete and there 
is least emphasis on creativity. It is evident, then, that the 
Absolute’s infinite field of apprehension is inseparable from the 
Absolute itself. ‘The present cosmic value created by the Absolute 
has less&r dégree of complexity than its creator itself. It has 
perhaps vivid comprehension of the former’s creative teleology. 
Presumably it clearly grasps the Absolute’s nature, or at least 
an agpect of it, since it is the actualization of the Absolute’s 
creative teleology and being so it has shared in the latter’s 
creative teleology, and therefore, it has the capacity for turning 
back upon its creator and thereby it has the capacity for vividly 
comprehending the Absolute’s present purpose of creation. We 
believe that the current cosmic value of the Absolute is more 
complex than the cosmic values of the past, because the Absolute 
being pre-eminently a creative personality goes on creating values 
of increasingly more complex, richer and newer orders than the 
preteding ones. ‘The earlier cosmic values which still persist 
as relics have lesser degree of complexity than the current 
value of the Absolute because the earlier values which shared in 
the creafive teleology of the Absolute being the latter’s expressions 
have considerably faded away in their brilliance and vivacity like 
the pallor of disintegrating fossils. Dynamic organizations which 
gradually evolve out of our world have perhaps very low degrees 
of complexity compared to other dynamic organizations in reality. 
Atomic systems are perhaps dynamic organizations of the minimum 
degree of complexity in our world. Dynamic organizations of 
psycho-physical entities of greater and greater complexity: are 
progressively emerging out of the less complex dynamic organi- 
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zations in the course of evolution in Nature. Thus living 
gellular structures emerge out non-living matter and likewise more 
complex organisms evolve out of less complex organisms. Since 
dynamic organizations of varying degrees of complexity have 
evolved our world in which the creative teleology of the Absolute 
still lingers most faintly, the evolutes of the highest degree of 
complexity have some faint and fragmentary reminiscence of the 
Absolute’s idea which was actualized in the form of our world. 
That is the reason why there is some correlation between the 
patterned structures of the various phenomena of Nature and 
the patterned behaviour of human personalities including the 
a priori patterns of logical and mathematical expressions. ‘That 
is also the reason why the various phenomena of Nature can be 
explained most suitably with the help of certain types of mathe- 
matical patterns that human personalities create. Logical and 
mathematical patterns are the expressions of the patterned way 
of thinking which in their turn appear to be nothing but the most 
faint and fragmentary relics of the dynamic patterns of the 
Absolute’s creative teleology that still lingers most hazily in our 
world and which human personalities have inherited from Nature 
out of which they have evolved. This is true of all human 
expressions whether they are intellectual, ethical or æsthetic. The 
only region which is perhaps devoid of any kind of organization 
is the infinite background of reality which consists of discrete 
psycho-physical entities. Reality in its special sense is the infinite 
backgrornd of psycho-physical entities on certain cosmic regions 
of which the Absolute perennially exerts its creative will and 
actualizes its ideas into values. Cosmic values are finite in the 
infinite field of reality. However, the Absolute cannot be regarded 
as finite because reality which is the field of the formei’s com- 
prehension and perennial creative activity is infinite. The dynamic 
organization of the Absolute is indestructible because the 
AbsoJute’s intelligence, cosmic consciousness, blissful agony, and 
creative teleology are of the highest possible order, and as a 
result of which its creative upsurge is perennial. ‘The Absolute 
together with its values past and present and its field of appre- 
hensionsis infinite. The nature of the Absolute and its perennial 
actualization of ideas into values can never be fully comprehended 
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by. human personalities at-any“stage of intellectual development. 
Human personalities can merely have most faint and fragmentary: 
glimpses of the yarious phenomena of Nature and they can 
construct a view of reality on the basis of faint glimpses of 
the ultimate principles of Nature through intuitive apprehension. 
‘Those philosophers who claim that they were able to comprehend. 
the nature of reality fully and completely are in our opinion 
guilty of intellectual arrogance. A vast majority of philosophers. 
are, guilty of this charge. This colossal mistake on the part of 
such philosophers is due to the fact that they directly or indirectly 
believed that reality was static, In our view reality is dynamic 
and perennially creative; and hence, it is impossible in principle 
to fully comprehend the nature of reality. All that philosophers 
and scientigts are persistently trying to comprehend is the 
nature of our world which is but an antiquated value of the 
Absolute still persisting as a remnant; and far less do they try 
to comprehend the nature of the Absolute and the cosmic values 
thate it perennially creates. In this work, therefore, we shall 
try to make an attempt with considerable trepidation to present 
a world-view mainly on the basis of our faint intuitive apprehen- 
sion of the ultimate principles of the various phenomena of 
Nature and partly on the basis of our interpretation of the 
results of various sciences. We shall, therefore, primarily deal 
in this work with some of the philosophical problems of human 
life and the world, and only incidentally with the problems of 
reality, God and the like towards the end of this work. Whatever 
philosophical interpretation we shall offer in connection with 
human problems and problems of our world will be of the nature 
of mere suggestions for further examination and closer investi- 
gation. We should, therefore, like to make it very clear that 
there is no element of finalism in our philosophical interpretation 
of the world and human life that we are trying to present in 
this work. Since in our view reality is fundamentally dynamic 
we should also like to make it very clear that our view always 
leaves ample room for correction whenever certain constructs 
are found to be invalid and for further incorporation of new 
information whenever it is available. To be more precise, we 
are trying to suggest in this work a method of approach to the 
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problems of human life and the world rather than a fully worked 
Sut theory of reality. If at all this method of approach to the 
problems of human life and our world be considered a philo- 
sophical theory, then it should better be called a theory rather than 
the theory of the world. 

Finally, a passing reference will be made on the nature of 
axiological problems since our philosophical standpoint does not 
exclude any problem connected with our world and human life. 
However, since the present work is mainly concerned with the 
presentation of a general world-view we are not mainly concerned 
here with axiological problems even though we shall very often 
make passing references to different varieties of values both 
human anl cosmic. In our view value is a meaningful organi- 
zation. A value is the actualization of an idea by a creative 
personality or something anologous to it. It is the expression of 
creative teleology. It partakes of the creative teleology or at 
least an aspect thereof however faintly and partially. It has 
meaning mainly with reference to its creator. It has also meaning 
with reference to its appreciators. But it has perhaps very 
little meaning in itself apart from the meaning it receives from 
the teleology of its creator. This is true mostly of cosmic values. 
But human values have generally very little or no meaning in 
themselves mainly because the meanings they receive from the 
teleology of their creators are mostly weak in intensity and 
vivacity. For instance, a mathematical equation has perhaps no 
meaning in itself and for itself, but perhaps the Holy Cross of 
Jesus Christ has some meaning in itself and for itself. In 
contrast with human values the current cesmic value of the 
Absolute has perhaps meaning in itself and for itself because of 
the great intensity and vivacity of the meaning that it receives 
from the creative purpose of the Absolute. However, in human 
expressions also the meanings that teleological personalities impart 
to valyes linger for some time at least in intellectual and esthetic 
values. The meanings of intellectual and esthetic values are 
intelligible only to their creators and appreciators. "The equa- 
tions of physics have no meaning for savages for the latter are 
not appreciators of physics. In our view, therefore, value has 
referential meaning implying thereby that value has meaning 
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only with reference to someone. We believe that richness and 
vivacity of meaning in yalues do not last for ever, but that they 
fade away in their brilliance like the pallor of senility. However, 
we need not dwell on this point any further because we shall not 
specifically deal with the problems of value in this work. 

In sum, the present work is mainly a philosophical one in 
which we have tried to glean the ultimate principles of the various 
phenomena of Nature. We have recognized the importance of 
every branch of knowledge which gives us some information at 
least, however faint, fragmentary or distorted on the various 
phenomena of Nature. We have primarily made an attempt to 
glean relevant information from the results of the most laborious 
and persistent researches of scientists and philosophers with a 
view ‘to Presenting a consistent world-view by correlating the 

e fragments of correct information into an intelligible body of 
knowledge. Philosophers and scientists gradually and progres- 
siyely build up ever-expanding body of knowledge very much like 
‘coral insects which build up slowly but surely coral islands from 
the bottom of oceans. Perhaps we are at an advantageous 
position since we are standing on a stupendous tower of know- 
ledge, as it were, built most laboriously and patiently by 
philosophers and scientists down the ages. We have, therefore, 
a lot of relevant information about some of the ultimate principles 
‘of the various phenomena of Nature which our predecessors did 
not have. ‘That is perhaps the reason why we can aspire to have 
a more clear and comprehensive view of our world and reality 
than our predecessors because we are living at a period of 
tremendous scientific discoveries and philosophical acumen. It 
is owr sincere hope that we and our successors will perhaps be 
‘able to present a more consistent and intelligible world-view than 
what our predecessors were able to do in the past. So far as 
the present work is concerned we are merely trying to suggest a 
world-view through a reunion of scientific and philo8ophical 
knowledge. 


CHAPTER II 


THE NATURE OF MATTER 


The history of physics is chequered with startling discoveries. 
In the modern times physicists have arrived at a stage of great 
suspense. ‘The contemporary physicists are experiencing great 
difficulty in giving a satisfactory explanation of certain aspects 
of the physical phenomena; and if any major discovery is made 
in future it may be highly revolutionary in character perhaps 
necessitating radical modification or even abandonment of some 
of the earlier constructs. 

From the dawn of human history some of the philosophers; 
tried to give a scientific explanation of the universe. The aim 
of the early philosophers was to find out some ultimate substance 
of the universe. Different interpretations of reality were given 
by different philosophers. Amongst the early philosophers 
Democritus believed that everything in the universe was composed 
of atoms which were physically indivisible. Atoms were consi- 
dered to be physically indivisible because there was no empty 
space inside them. They were completely filled bodies, and hence, 
they could not be divided. Democritus thought that atoms moved 
in empty space. He for the first time innovated the idea of 
empty space in order to account for the motion of atoms in the 
former. He believed that there were only two basic realities, 
viz., atoms and empty space. Atoms are separated by empty 
space. Infinite number of atoms of innumerable shapes ané sizes 
moved perpetually in infinite void. Atoms existed from eternity 
for they were uncreated, and consequently, they could not be 
destroyed. 

THe doctrine suggested by Democritus may appear to be 
naive and childlike at the first sight. But considering the age 
in which the doctrine was suggested the view of Democritus was: 
sufficiently bold and suggestive. In modern times, however, revo- 
vlationary changes have taken place in the realm of physics, and 
‘remarkable changes have taken place in the concept of matter. 
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The recent developments in physics are briefly summarized in the 
light of its historical background in the following pages. r 

Rontgen was one of the forerunners of the new physics. He 
proved by means of his X’ray tubes that material particles were 
extremely subtle and they could filter ‘through metal plates. It 
was observed that photographic plates which were kept in dark- 
ness were befogged when they were placed near X’ray tubes. 
‘The X’ray is so subtle that it can penetrate through a metal plate. 
Rontgen’s discovery, therefore, proves that material waves are 
extremely sutble and active. His discovery of X’ray paved the 
way for the discovery of the radio-active phenomena. 

Bequerel was the first physicist to discover the phenomenon 
of radio-activity. He thought that X’rays had something to do 
with the luminosity that appeared in the discharge of X’ray 
tubesg anel he tried to find out whether other material bodies 

e hibited a similar luminousity. He discovered that uranium 
emitted rays from its own body which affected covered photo- 
graphic plates when they were placed near the former. ‘The 
‘ethission of rays from uranium was found to be quite sponta- 
neous. Bequerel further observed that certain other heavy 
‘elements had the remarkable power of sending forth rays conti- 
nuously without any stimulation from outside. Bequerel’s experi- 
ments were corroborated by the researches of Curie on radium. 
‘Curie found that radium emitted rays from its own body 
and it eventually disintegrated due to continuous emission of rays. 
Radium was transformed into lead through the process of radia- 
tion. The phenomenon of radio-activity, therefore, proved that 
matter had spontaneous activity and that it was also alterable. 

Rutherford gave a still more startling information about the 
natyre of radio-active substances. He observed that radiation 
from radio-active substances was not only spontaneous but also 
apparently capricious. He found that radiation from thorium 
oxide varied in a very capricious manner. Radiations from 
thorium compounds were radio-active and they behaved dike gas. 
Rutherford found that a radio-active substance was transformed 
into another substance as a consequence of continuous emanation 
‘of rays. For instance, radium disintegrates and is gradually 
transformed into lead. This transformation takes pi shgnta- 
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neously without any need of experimental interference. 
Routherford suggested that nuclear matter was held together by 
strong electrical forces and that the nucleus of an atom could 
be bombarded with nuclear particles of great energy. Rutherford 
first gave a planetary model of an atom. 

The history of new physics reached the acme of brilliance 
with the formulation of the quantum theory by Max Planck. 
He observed that radiation was a universal feature of all forms 
of matter. He also found that radiation of matter was not like 
a continuous stream, but it took place in units or energy packets. 
However, all energy packets are not of the same size, but their 
sizes vary according to the frequency of their oscillations. The 
ratio of energy to frequency is constant. Energy quanta are 
emitted by hot bodies; and hence they are of the nature of light, 
and therefore they are called ‘light quanta’ or ‘photons’, Light 
quanta dadiated by a hot body vary in size not only owing to 


their temperature but also because of their intrinsic nature. For" 


instance, when a ray of light is broken up by a prism the light 
waves thus broken up vary in their frequencies. Each light 
wave is composed of discrete units which are called light- 
quanta or photons. Photons are indivisible units, They cannot 
be broken up into parts. A piece of matter emits energy quanta 
in finite quantities proportional to the latter’s frequencies. This 
principle of Proportionality is the universal constant which is 
symbolically represented by the letter h. Planck's constant is an 
unchanging or invariable quantity, its value being 655 preceded 
by 26 decimal places erg. sect He observed that each light 
quantum had a definite quantity having a wave property. Light 
quanta are made up of waves of different sizes. The wave 
Particles are emitted from matter in spurts or jerky movements. 
There is, therefore, discontinuity in the physical reality for the 
energy quanta are independent of one another, 

Planck thought that the quantum theory did not outmode 
the classical theory but rather it strengthened the latter? Accord- 
ing to the classical physics each material particle has a definite 


“4 The Universe in the Light of Modern Physics, London, George Allen 
and Unwin, 1987, p. 23. 
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position and a definite velocity,at any given time; and its future 
position and velocity can be calculated with perfect precisio#, 
if the nature of and the surrounding conditions of that particle 
are known beforehand. But according to the quantum theory 
the exact position and the velocity of a particle cannot be known 
with exactness at any given time; and, consequently, precise 
prediction regarding the future position and velocity of a particle 
cannot be made. ‘The quantum theory can only make calcula- 
tions regarding groups of particles and their future states, and 
these calculations can only be of a probable nature. James Jeans 
pointed out that according to the quantum theory the state A might 
be followed by the state B or C or D or any other states in which 
the state B was more likely to occur than the state C, and the 
state C more likely to occur than the D and so on.* Nevertheless, 
the prokabilety calculations of the quantum theory are as definite 
as those of classical theory. Max Planck pinned his faith on 
the deterministic aspect of the classical physics. In his opinion, 
the principle of determination holds good in the world-picture 
of quantum mechanics as in that of classical physics. According 
to him, the difference between the classical and the quantum 
physics consists in the fact that different symbols and mathemati- 
cal procedures are applied in the two systems of physics.* ‘The 
main difference of the quantum theory from the classical theory 
consists in the change of notions regarding the basic concepts of 
material particles. The quantum theory is more precise regard- 
ing the formulation of the nature and properties of material 
particles. According to Planck, the universal constants, such as 
mass or charge of an electron or a porton, or Planck’s quantum, 
are absolute magnitudes.° The universal constants are the fixed 
and uychangeable components of atomic systems. Planck himself 
was a great supporter of the deterministic theory of causality 
which was also the basic concept of the classical theory. 

Niels Bohr applied Planck’s quantum theory to the study 
of atomic systems and the behaviour of electrons in them. He 


3 The Mysterious Universe, Cambridge University Press, 1933, p. 18. 
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accepted the planetary model of an jatom which was first suggested 
by Jean Perrin and at a later date confirmed by the experiments 
of Rutherford, According to the planetary model an atomic 
system is analogous to a solar system in which the negatively 
charged electrons revolve round. the positive nucleus. Bohr 
introduced the basic ideas of quantum theory into the planetary 
model of an atomic system suggested by Perrin and Rutherford, 
In the classical theory the electron of an atom continually emits 
a:whole series of frequencies. According to the quantum theory, 
on the other hand, an electron does not radiate when it rotates 
in a fixed orbit, but it radiates only when if!jumps from one 
orbit to another. Bohr formulated the hypothesis that an electron 
rotated round the nucleus of an atom in certain fixed orbits. 
The electron may. pass from one orbit to another by sudden and 
instantaneous jumps. It does not radiate energy wher it evolves 
in one of its fixed orbits, but it radiates energy only when it 
jumps from a higher orbit to a lower orbit. Tt cannot adopt a 
path intermediate between two fixed orbits, and cannot get nearer 
to the nucleus than the first orbit. Tt simply jumps from’ one 
orbit to another like a bullet shot. It radiates a unit of energy 
or photon in the act of jumping from the outer orbit to the inner. 
But if an atom receives a quantum of energy an electron jumps 
fromthe inner orbit to the outer. According to Bohr, the 
‘kangaroo jumps’ of energy quanta are capricious and they do 
not seem to observe any definite law. In his view it is impossible 
to give a causal space-time description of the phenomena of 
light.6 According to him, the propagation of light takes place 
according to the statistical laws. Einstein also testified to this 
fact through his experimental verification. It is impossible to 
predict with precision which out of a number of quanta in a 
body are likely to jump at a given time. The phenomenon of 
‘photo-electric effect’ gives evidence to the phenomenon of quantum 
jumps. In Bohr’s view the quantum theory establishes the fact 
that the subtomic phenomena have objective existence; and that 
they exist independently of our observation." 

- Bohr found that an electron had two aspects, vig., the 


6 Atomic Theory and the Description of Nature, pp. 35-6. 
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corpuscular and the undulatory. There is no conflict between 
the two aspects of an electron because when the wave aspect of 
an electron is well-defined it does not present a corpuscular picture, 
and when it is localized and attains a corpuscular model its wave 
saspect disappears. Obviously, there is no possibility of conflict 
between the corpuscular and the undulatory aspects of an electron. 
The two aspects of an electron do not present themselves to our 
knowledge at the same time, but rather they have to be visualized 
in turns. Even though the two aspects of an electron are con- 
tradictory in nature they actually complete each other; and 
therefore this theory is known as Bohr’s theory of complemen- 
tarity. 

Bohr’s planetary model of an atom was later found to be 
unsatisfactory because it presented certain difficulties. J. D. 
Bernal ¢rem&rked that Bohr’s theory of electron and its motion 
in certain fixed orbits was not as simple as it was originally 
thought.® Louis De Broglie also pointed out that Bohr’s theory 
could not precisely state the nature of radiation emitted during 
-quantum transitions.? It is now recognized by the contemporary 
physicists that a pictorial model of an atom is inadequate. 

Heisenberg made an important contribution to the modern 
‘quantum theory. In his view matter has a duel character which 
sometimes has the properties of waves and at other times those 
‘of “particles. It has been experimentally verified that light 
sometimes behaves like a particle and sometimes like a wave. 
‘There is a general correspondence between particles and waves 
‘in,the phenomenon of light. According to Heisenberg, radiation 
and matter are identical, and the apparent duality results from 
the limitations of our language.’ 

Heisenberg formulated the ‘principle of indeterminacy.’ He 
pointed out that both the position and the velocity of an electron 
‘could not be accurately determined at a given time. If the position 
-of an electron is very accurately determined, its velocity can be 
“known with very little certainty. According to Heisenbetg, an 
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atom or an electron does not disp!ay ‘in itself’ even the simplest 
geometrical and mechanical properties, but it is made to display 
these properties through external interference so that the latter 
can be made accessable to observation." In his view the observed 
properties of an atom are complementary in the sense that the 
knowledge of one particular property excludes the possibility of 
the simultaneous knowledge of another property. Heisenberg’s 
principle of indeterminacy implies that every experiment destroys 
some aspect of knowledge of a system which was obtained by 
previous experiments.? Obviously, simultaneously knowledge 
of both the position and velocity of an electron is impossible. 
Max Planck pointed out that when one out of two conjugate 
magnitudes was ascertained with absolute accuracy, the other one 
remained absolutely indefinite.* Heisenberg maintained that an 
atom could not be ‘objectively’ described as an object in space 
and changing in time and in certain specific ways as it used to 
be held according to the Newtonian physics. From the point of 
view of the modern quantum theory an atom does not present 
a complete and comprehensible picture. Consequently, it seems 
to be doubtful whether Bohr’s assumption of the electronic orbits 
have any real existence for the position and the velocity of an 
electron cannot be accurately specified at any given time. The 
wave property of an electron excludes the possibility of the 
simultaneous determination of the exact position and velocity of 
the latter at any given time. 

It must be noted, however, that certain physicists and 
philosophers gave a wrong interpretation of the principle .of 
indeterminacy. Certain philosophers and physicists believed that 
atomic systems had something like free-will.4 G. 'T. W. Patrick, 
for instance, thought that Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy 
had bearing on the problem of freedom of the will J. W. N. 
Sullivan also gave a similar interpretation of the principle of 
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indeterminacy. In his view atoms and electrons seem to have an 
element of free-will. He suggested that the theory of Determinsim “s 
had broken down and the Principle of Indeterminism had taken 
its place.* Eddington remarked that a psychological interpre- 
tation of the principle of indeterminacy was unwarrented.” He 
pointed out that half the symbols of the principle of indeterminacy 
represented the knowable qualities and the other half represented 
the unknowable qualitits*® He observed that the unknown 
qualities corresponded to the retrospective characters. F. S. C. 
Nortlrrop seems to have misunderstood Heisenberg’s principle of 
indeterminacy. He believed that Heisenberg’s principle of indeter- 
minacy implied that the more accurately one tried to observe, 
the more inexact were the results of one’s observation. He, 
therefore, opined that Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy 
suggestedethate there was contingency at the basis of things. 
Strictly speaking Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy does 
not state that accurate observation of subatomic phenomena is 
impossible, but rather it implies that accurate knowledge of both 
the pdsition and velocity of an electron at any given time is. 
impossible in principle. If the position of an electron is ascertained 
accurately, its velocity is known inaccurately and vice versa. It 
is, therefore, possible to know with precision either of the two 
aspects of an electron at any given time. Northrop tried to read 
a casual meaning into Heisenberg’s principle. He suggested that 
Heisenberg’s principle could not be taken too seriously since it 
left science open to a doctrine of indeterminism.2” This remark 
of Northrop seems to be an unfair criticism of Heisenberg’s 
principle for as an epistemological method the principle of inde- 
terminacy seems to be infallible. Bertrand Russell also believed 
that the Principle of Indeterminacy had to do with measurement 
of causation.2? ‘The principle of indeterminacy merely refers to 
the epistemological limit of measurement. 
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Louis de Broglie gave æ precise formulation of wave 
mechanics. He found that not only electrons and protons, but 
all particles of matter were invariably associated with waves, 
Broglie meant by a particle or corpuscle any manifestation of 
energy localized in an extremely minute volume which was capable 
of moving with a finite velocity.2? Matter is a train of wave 
particles. A material particle has both the properties of a wave 
and a particle at the same time.*® Both matter and light have 
the simultaneous properties of particles and waves. It is obvious, 
then, that there is no difference between the fundamental properties 
of light and matter. » In fact, light is a form of matter,—a refined 
form of matter.** Recent experiments on subatomic phenomena 
have given clear indications to the fact that there is a two-way 
passage between matter and light. Material particles are capable 
of being transformed into radiation, and radiation5is also capable 
of being condensed into new particles of matter." 

De Broglie pointed out that there was discontinuity in the 
physical reality. If matter were purely continuous it would rule 
out the existence of all individual entities.2° But it is known 
through experimental analysis that matter is composed of innu- 
merable particles. Physical reality, therefore, cannot be inter- 
preted purely in terms of continuity. here is discontinuity 
within continuity in which the distinct particles reach out for one 
another. However, sometimes it seems difficult to locate particles 
and define them dynamically with perfect exactness at any given 
time. 

De Broglie pointed out that the laws of Nature in classical 
physics no longer had a strict causal character. 27 ‘The sub-atomic 
phenomena obey only the laws of probability. It is objected by 
certain physicists that a non-deterministic science is incanceivable. 
Einstein, for instance, directed certain disturbing objections against 
the probabilistic interpretation of physical reality. De Broglie 
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pointed out that an indeterministic interpretation of physical reality% 
was definitely possible for it was warranted by the conclusions. 
of the quantum physics.** However, he also suggested that it 
was possible that physics might return in future to a deterministic 
interpretation of physical reality. 

Schrodinger extended de Broglie’s conception of matter. He 
observed that material particles were nothing but wave-systems.. 
According to him, the electrons have the characteristics of both. 
parti¢les and waves. The wave-picture and the particles-picture 
are the two aspects of physical reality; these two images taken 
together give the real idea of material motion. An electron does 
not exist as a corpuscular object, but rather it exists as an electric 
charge which is distributed in the form of electrical field around 
an atom’# nu@eus. ‘This electrical field of an atomic system is 
in a state of vibratory motion. An electron, then, is a form of 
fiefd structure. However, Schrodinger warned that the wave- 
picture of an electron should not be taken in too literal a sense. 
A wave-picture of an electron is just a mathematical description 
of what actually happens in an atomic system.?® 

Dirac also pointed out like de Broglie and Schrodinger that 
all material particles had wave properties. According to Dirac, 
the corpuscular and the undulatory aspects of matter are universal. 
The association of a corpuscle with a wave is not peculiar to the 
phenomenon of light alone, but it is true of all forms of matter. 
All forms of particles are associated with waves and all wave 
motipns are associated with particles. °° Dirac pointed out that 
the sub-atomic phenomena did not operate according to any 
definite deterministic laws.’ In Dirac’s system the particles 
occupy different positions and have different energies. Dirac 
suggested that any point of space-time, even if void of all known 
forms ot matter, must have a velocity of some real material 
entity. his fact led him to suspect that there was perhaps the 
existence of ether or something akin to it in nature. Howser; 
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even if the concept of ether is not revived again it is almost 
certain that any form of existence within the space-time structure 
must have some form of physical existence with the dual proper- 
ties particle and wave. 

The important conclusions of the modern physics may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

First, the physical reality is objective and independent of a 
human observer. Almost all the physicists with a very few 
exceptions are agreed on this point. Eddington’s view, for 
instance, is an exception to the general rule. He maintained that 
the physical universe was not objective in a philosophical sense.** 
In his view the entities of microscopic physics, such as atoms, 
electrons and the like, are hypotheses or inferences. ‘The entities 
of physics are partially subjective because it is tht hutnan mind 
which makes inferences regarding the sub-atomic phenomena. 
Eddington remarked that there was no physical method by which 
the objective world could be reached.** Obviously, Eddington was 
dabbling in the metaphysical implication of the term ‘objectivity’. 
There are certain methods in prysics with the help of which the 
nature of some of the physical phenomena can be observed 
objectively. In such cases certain instruments are used for 
measuring the behaviour of some of the physical phenomena. P. 
W. Bridgeman aptly pointed out that operations had a certain 
degree of repeatability and identifiability and therefore also 
“objectivity’.** Hans Reichenbach observed that quantum mecha- 
nics was concerned with relations between physical- phenomena ; 
and that the behaviour of some of the physical phenomena could 
be registered with the help of certain physical devices, such as 
photo-electric cells, etc. Consequently, it is quite possible +o replace 
the human observer by certain physical devices for registering 
‘the behaviour of some of the physical phenomena. Reichenbach, 
therefore, pointed out that all statements of quantum mechanics 
coid be made without reference to a human observer.** In sum, 
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. 
modern physics has established beyond doubt the objective 
existence of physical reality. 

Secondly, physical reality is differentiated. Atoms are the 
building blocks of physical reality. They are not indivisible like 
the atoms of Democritus. They are complex systems composed 
of many particles. It has been established beyond doubt by recent 
experiments that they are divisible. J. J. Thompson represented 
an atom as a homogeneous entity of positive electricity. ‘Thomp- 
sons model of an atom was replaced by the Rutherford-Bohr 
model, However, recent experiments rave shown that Bohr’s 
planetary model is unsatisfactory. In fact, an adequate pictorial 
model of an atom cannot be made. Nevertheless, it may be said 
with some definiteness that an atom has two main constituents, 
viz., progon end electron. A proton has positive charge and an 
electron has netative charge. Recently two more constituents of 
afi atom have been found, viz., positron and neutron. Position is 
a sort of positive electron carrying a positive charge. Its mass 
is eqtivalent to the mass of an electron. Chadwick found out 
the existence of neutron. ‘The mass of neutron is almost the 
same as that of proton. But it has no charge. It is believed 
now-a-days that proton and neutron are the two states of the 
same elementary particle.** Yukawa discovered an entirely new 
type of material particle called mesotron or meson. The term 
mesotron is derived from the Greek word meso which means 
intermediate. It is called mesotron because its mass is interme- 
diate between the mass of protons and neutrons, on the one hand, 
and that of electrons, on the other. The neutrons undergo 
spontaneous decay. The spontaneous disintegration of masons 
gives rise to other particles. The disintegration of a mason results 
in the simultaneous production of an electron and two neutrons.*” 
It has been recently found that there are different types of masons. 
However, the properties of masons are not yet fully known. 
Electrons revolve round the nucleus of an atom and they ‘have 
a negative charge. Each electron creates an electromagnatic field 
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around itself. Electrons emit. photons in the act of jumping- from 
one orbit to another. A photon is not a material particle in the 
sense that it cannot be identified with any particle at rest.** 

Modern prysicists recognize at least fourteen distinct 
elementary particles.’ However, it cannot be said with certainty 
whether this is complete and whether all these particles can be 
called fundamental. In recent times more and more fundamental 
particles are being discovered. In fact, the theory of fundamental 
particles is in a fluid state and sometimes it is doubted whether 
they can be called ‘fundamental’ at all. It seems quite possible 
that the so-called fundamental particles can be explained in terms 
of electro-magnatic field or energy quanta. As a matter of fact, 
any particle of matter may be described as a unit of energy or 
quantum. Perhaps the so-called fundamental pariicles can be 
explained in terms of most simple particles of matter, viz., energy 
quanta. In fact, any point in the electromagnatic field refers to 
a unit of material energy. However, this particular view is still 
in a hypothetical stage. x 

Thirdly, material particles have simultaneously two aspects, 
viz., the corpuscular and the undulatory aspects. A visual picture 
of the two aspects of a material particle cannot be made. The 
undulatory nature of a particle has no resemblance to any observed 
physical phenomena, such as, the waves of an ocean, It is 
phenomenon which is experienced while observing the behaviour 
of a material particle. There is defraction or displacement of a 
particle in an electromagnatic field. ‘This displacement constitutes 
the undulatory aspect of avparticle. The expression ‘wave’ as an 
aspect of a material particle has a modified meaning. In actuality, 
the expression ‘wave’ refers to the displacement aspect of a 
sub-atomic phenomenon which is invariably associated with a 
material particle. De Broglie pointed out that the corpuscular 
and the undulatory aspects were not only present in electrons, but 
in ail other material particles.*° 

Fourthly, the physical phenomena are governed by the laws 
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of probability. It was found Sy some of the modern physicists 
that there is randomness and spontaneity of the motion of material 
particles. Boltzman observed that there was random distribution 
of parts in a volume of gas. Einstein deduced from the laws of 
photo-electric effect that light was of a discontinuous structure. 
According to modern quantum physics the laws governing the 
behaviour of the sub-atomic phenomena are of a statistical nature. 
The laws of quantum physics do not refer to the behaviour of 
indiyidual particles, but to the aggregates of particles. In the 
Newtonian physics, on the other hand, if the state of a particle 
at any given time is known, all its past and future states can 
be calculated with the help of the laws of motion. On the contrary, 
according to quantum physics, it is impossible in principle to know 
with precisign the exact position and velocity of a particle at a 
given time. Consequently, the position of an electron cannot be 
peedicted with perfect precision; all that can be predicted is only 
the probability of finding an electron at some point.“ However, 
there is a general increase in certainty when prediction is made 
with reference to a large number of particles. It may be noted 
here that there is a radical departure from the strict determinism 
of classical physics. Determinism of classical physics has dis- 
appeared from quantum physics and the law of probability has 
taken its place. Hans Reichenbach maintained that Heisenberg’s 
principle of indeterminacy not only implied that it was impossible 
to have precise knowledge of the sub-atomic phenomena, but it 
also hinted at an important truth. He believed that the principle 
of ‘indeterminacy did not refer to the limitation in the power of 
human observation, but rather it gave positive knowledge and 
deep insight into the nature of the sub-atomic phenomena.” He 
though? that spontaneity of motion was the inherent nature of 
material particles. Consequently, the behaviour s of material 
particles baffles precise predication. Reichenbach pointed out that 
the quantum occurrences behaved unreasonably and they violated 
some of the requirements of cause and effect which any serious 
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physicist would like to maintain éven when the relation between 
rause and effect was only of a statistical nature? The theory 
of probability has replaced the strict determinism of classical 
physics since Max Born gave a statistical interpretation of 
Schrédinger’s wave function. Alfred Landé reaffirmed the fact 
that determinism fails to account for the occurrences of various 
physical phenomena. He pointed out that determinism could not 
be restored to its original dignified position, and that it was futile 
to search for hidden causes behind any distribution of particles 
which satisfied the laws of probability.“ Any theory of physical 
reality which is based on the idea of pre-established harmony is 
inadequate. ‘The random distribution of particles is an essential 
aspect of physical reality.*© De Broglie pointed out that belief 
in rigid determinism in the realm of physics was considered in 
modern times to be a scientific dogma, and that the disappearance 
of determinism from quantum physics was balanced by the law 
of probability.** However, he proposed a suggestion in 1952 that 
it was possible that determinism of some form in quantum physics 
might be revived in future.47 Einstein also tried to transcend the 
operational method in physics and suggested that there might be 
certain hidden deterministic laws to account for the behaviour of 
the sub-atomic phenomena which apparently obeyed the laws of 
probability. He believed that an indeterministic explanation of 
physical reality would destroy the perfection and unity of nature. 
However, Einstein did not offer any proofs for this hypothesis, 
but he only suggested that it was his hope that in future some 
hidden deterministic law might be discovered underneath ‘he. 
apparent random behaviour of sub-atomic phenomena. Max 
Planck also subscribed to the same view and pointed out that there 
was some strict causal law governing the behaviour of fhaterial 
particles.“* Heisenberg, Schrödinger, Dirac and Max Born 
opposed a deterministic explanation of the behaviour of physical 
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phenomena and maintained that’ the probability description “of 
material particles was ultimate. Their views conformed to the 
operational ideal. They asserted that only those aspects of the 
universe could be called real which could be objectively measured 
and verified. They found that material particles observed only 
the laws of probability; and that consequently, the random beha- 
viour of particles must be regarded as an objective fact. ‘They 
relied upon the operational method and did not take the risk of 
making any speculative jumps. J. von Neumann pointed out that 
the probability laws of quantum mechanics were incompatible 
with hidden determinism. It seems to be most improbable that 
determinism in atomic physics would be re-established in future. 
Max Born admitted that there were many shortcomings in quantum 
mechahics,® but he believed that those difficulties could not be 
esolved by the concepts of classical physics. He asserted with 
great conviction that the indeterministic foundation of quantum 
meghanics would be permanent and the concept of ‘chance’ would 
become the primary notion of physics.4® A correspondence took 
place between Max Born and Einstein in which the latter rejected 
the idea of a dice-playing god of quantum physics and hoped that 
somebody in future might find deterministic laws governing the 
behaviour of physical phenomena. Max Born remarked with 
reference to Einstein’s observation that the concept of ‘chance’ 
had to be incorporated in quantum mechanics and we had to 
‘play the game of dice’ when we dealt with atomic phenomena. 
He pointed out that predictions of statistical calculations were 
more than an exercise of the brain; and that, in fact, the beha- 
viour of material particles was basically indeterministic in 
character. 

It may be noted in this connection that the strict laws of 
determinism have not only broken down in the region of sub- 
atomic phenomena, but they have been considerably relaged in 
the region of large-scale phenomena. ‘The law of entropy is a 
clear indication to this fact. Entropy may be described as a 
measure of disorganization of a system. The universe is 
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inéreasingly moving towards a state of disorganization. The 
Second Law of Thermodynamics states that the spontaneous 
processes of the physical phenomena are to some extent irrever- 
sible; and that they are accompanied by degradation of energy.” 
‘This principle states that disorganization is an intrinsic property 
of matter. However, the laws of determinism still hold good 
so far as the large-scale physical phenomena are concerned. 
Nevertheless, it does not mean that the laws of probability are 
not applicable to the large-scale phenomena. The large-scale 
phenomena do observe the laws of probability, but being very 
great in magnitude they cannot be detected by ordinary human 
observation. ‘The basic principles which govern the sub-atomic 
phenomena also govern the large-scale phenomena. The probabi- 
lity description of physical reality, therefore, seems to Be adequate. 
Fifthly, in the modern times some of the physicists have been, 
trying to present a coherent world-view on the basis of a single 
fundamental principle. The most noteworthy attempt was made 
by Einstein who tried to explain the entire physical reality on 
the basis of the unified field treory. Einstein’s theory can be pro- 
perly understood in the light of its historical back-ground. In the 
first half of the nineteenth century Michael Faraday for the 
first time turned the electromagnatic treory into the lines of field 
theory. The traditional theory of ‘action at a distance’ was gradu- 
ally abandoned and the concept of ‘field’ took its place. Faraday 
observed that the so-called empty space was the region of greatest 
material activity. He called this region the ‘field’. Maxwell gaye 
real mathematical formulation of the concept of field. He pointed 
out that electromagnatic fields were both electric and magnatic 
fields. Both Faraday and Maxwell pictured all space surrounding 
electric charges as filled with electric and magnatic fields. Maxwell 
also pointed out that energy could not exist without association 
with matter.” The term ‘energy’ was used for the first time by 
Lord Kelvin in 1854 in its modern sense. James Jeans described 
matter as bottled-up waves and energy as unbottled waves.** 
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Einstein recognized no essgntial difference between mass and 
energy. Mass is a kind of energy and energy always refers to 
mass, Einstein and Infeld pointed out that physical reality had 
two aspects, viz., matter and field. Matter represents mass and 
field represents energy.** ‘Thus there is no fundamental difference 
between matter and field. There is greater concentration of 
energy in matter; and there is smaller quantity of energy in the 
field. It is obvious, then, that there is only quantitative difference 
between, matter and field, but there is no essential digerence 
an be drawn between matter and field. Matter and field are 
basically identical; they are the two aspects of the same reality. 
Einstein and Infeld believed in the hypothesis of the interaction 
‘of the discrete material particles and continuous field. Herman 
Weyl maintained that there was no empty space; but that rather 
spacee waa filled with some form of matter. He believed in the 
duality of matter and field. He pointed out that the relation 
‘between matter and field was a dynamic one in which matter 
excited field and field acted upon matter." In recent times the 
idea of field quantization has come into the picture. Quantum 
theory brought out the quantum character of radiation. ‘There- 
fore, according to quantum theory the field is quantized. Accord- 
äng to this theory there are fundamental interactions between 
charged particles and electromagnatic fields.°* According to 
quantum field theory radiation and absorption of electromagnatic 
waves are regarded as the creation and annihilation of photons 
respectively." In the present quantum field theory every electron 
forms its cloud of electromagnatic field. These electro- 
“magnatic clouds are formed immediately around their 
source particles, and these fields or proper fields interact 
with their source particles. Both the source particle 
and the cloud are observed as particles. P. Kush pointed out 
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that the quantization of the field wag due to the fluctuating field 
strengths in space. An electron continuously emits and absorbs 
quanta of energy in the presence of the quantized electromagnatic 
field. The emitted quanta of energy may produce quanta of 
radiation before reabsorption, and the reversal of energy to 
electron involves many complicated steps. There is no doubt, 
therefore, that there is a very close relation between matter and 
field, and it seems quite likely that they are the two aspects of 
some fundamental reality. In fact, in the recent past Einstein tried 
to present a unifield field theory to explain the whole of physical 
reality, He believed that the physical reality was a continuous 
manifold. ‘The unified field theory is based on the general theory 
of relativity which tries to incorporate both the laws of electro- 
magnatic and gravitational fields. Einstein, therefore, tried to 
give a simplified theory of the physical reality. D o 
Georges Lemaitre suggested the hypothesis that the entire 
matter of the whole universe must have been present in a primeval 
atom which probably later on evolved into the universe. The 
physical reality proceeded from a condensed to a diffused state 
of matter. The increase of entropy is characterized by the 
progressive fragmentation of energy which originally existed im 
the form of a single unit. Lemaitre believed that the atom world 
was broken into the fragments, and each fragment into still smaller 
pieces.** He compared the evolution of the world to a display of 
fireworks which has just ended. He suggested the hypothesis 
‘that space began at zero, and then it started expanding as a 
result of the radio-active disintegration of the primeval atom, 
He pointed out that from the point of view of quantum theory 
the principles of thermodynamics may be stated as follows: (1) 
energy of the total amount is distributed in distinct quanta and 
(2) the number of the distinct quanta is ever increasing. He 
carried this hypothesis further and suggested the if we went 
back in the course of nature we would find lesser and lesser 
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quanta, until we would find all¢the energy of the universe packed 
in a few or even in a unique quantum. In Lemaitre’s views 
then, the cosmic evolution is the result of super-radioactive 
process, Eddington also followed the same line of thought as 
that of Lemaitre. He suggested the hypothesis of the expanding 
universe. He maintained that entropy was the time’s arrow in 
the physical world. He said that there was no bending round 
of time to bring one back to the original moment from which 
one set out.®* However, when the entropy reaches its maximum 
limit a state of thermodynamical equilibrium is attained, and it 
cannot increase beyond that stage. These views seem to be 
interesting hypotheses regarding the nature of the physical 
universe. But they are in many ways unsatisfactory and do not 
present a consistent scheme of the world. However, it must 
be acknéwle&ged that there is a persistent effort on the part of 
some of the physicists to present a consistent world-view. 

Rapid development in the domain of physics led some of the 
physicists to philosophize. Sometime philosophical conclusions 
natufally came out of the discussion of some of the fundamental 
problems in physics, Curiously enough the philosophical specula- 
tions of some of the physicists have a strong idealistic bias. The 
philosophical views of some of the physicists may be briefly men- 
tioned here. 

Sir James Jeans advocated a sort of mathematical idealism. 
He maintained ‘that experience was the only reliable source of 
knowledge. He looked upon a priori knowledge with great doubt 
anq criticised Kant on that ground. He remarked that if a priori 
knowledge were true it would give us knowledge about our own 
minds, and almost nothing about the external world. He pointed 
out that a priori knowledge would not give us any reliable 
knowledge of the structure of the universe, but only of thé 
structures of our own minds.** ‘Then Sir James proceeded to 
tackle the ontological problems. He maintained that the universe 
was rational, The universe was not a mere totality of caprfcious 
events. There are coherent patterns of events in the universe 
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which can be explained in mathzmatical terms. Jeans believed 
that there was a universal being who fabricated all the mathe- 
matical patterns in the universe. He argued that since there were 
patterns in the universe, there was also some sort of loom and 
cosmic weaver by implication. Jeans opined that the mathe- 
matical patterns of the universe were in the form of thoughts 
in the mind of God. He believed that God was the supreme 
mathematician, for the mathematically patterned universe appeared 
to be designed by a pure mathematician.** He thought that the 
world was nothing but an idea in the mind of God. Physical 
phenomena ultimately subsist in the mind of God. Hence, physical 
phenomena in their ultimate analysis are of the nature of pure 
thought; and hence, they are unrealizable as mere material facts. 
Jeans pointed out that the universe which was basically psychical 
in nature could not admit of material representations ;°*”and that 
space, time, matter, etc. were of the nature of thought. 

Jeans’ view is a reaction against a mechanistic theory of 
the universe. He opined that the concept of mind was not 
altogether divorced from the concept of matter. He considered 
all material phenomena to be of the nature of thought. His 
belief seems to be dogmatic. It is true that the physical pheno- 
mena can be represented in mathematical language; but it does 
not necessarily mean that the former are of the nature of 
thought just as the mathematical equations are the symbolic 
expressions of certain thoughts. Jeans’ belief that God created 
the mathematical designs in the physical reality seems to be 
dogmatic. If God is at all a mathematician, what is the end of 
his mathematical creations? Betrand Russell sarcastically 
remarked that if God were a pure mathematician as his knightly 
champion supposed, He would not wish to give gross external 
expressions to His thought, for the desire to trace mathematical 
patterns belonged only to a schoolboy stage. Bertrand Russell 
pointed out also that the quantitative measurements of physical 
phendmena were the consequences of certain operations; and’ 
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that they told us only about the mode of behaviour of physical 
particles; and that consequently, only the mathematical propertiés 
of physical phenomena could be discovered by the operational 
method. Besides this, everything in this universe cannot be 
explained in terms of mathematics. C. E. M. Joad remarked 
that the ethical and aesthetic values could not be regarded as 
mathematical concepts.” Therefore, Jeans’ interpretation of the 
physical reality seems to be inadequate. 

Eddington also gave an idealistic interpretation of physical 
reality. He maintained that physical reality was not different 
from the observer’s own mind, but that rather both were basically 
of the same nature. He pointed out that mind was the first and 
the most direct thing in our experience and all else was remote.™ 
He maintained that one’s experience of this universe was in a 
sense gubj&tive; that physical world was the construction of 
the knowing subject. Eddington advocated a sort of Kantian 
a priorism. I. R. Schneider remarked that there was some 
difference between the a priorism of Kant and that of Eddington. 
He*pointed out that Kant did not stop at subjectivism as Edding- 
ton did, but he tried to find a link between humaa experience 
and the external world.”? Eddington believed that physics in its 
ultimate analysis could tell us nothing about the physical world. 
The only knowledge that we can possibly have of physical 
universe is the impression that it makes upon our mind. The 
nature of physical reality cannot be adequately described in 
terms of pointer readings. There are certain features physical 
reality which elude detection by metrical methods. Eddington 
believed that the nature of reality was spiritual. Science cannot 
give an adequate picture of this spiritual world. The symbols 
of science are inadequate to express the nature of reality. 
Eddington maintained that the objective world was spiritual in its 
nature, He even discarded the theory of dualism of matter and 
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spirit, and upheld the position of an idealist.* Matter is not 
mattter, but, in fact, it is spirit. The entire world is spiritual. 
The real world is of the nature of conciousness. Eddington main- 
tained that the universe was of the nature of universal Mind or 
Logos.** The nature of the spiritual reality can be apprehended 
through mystic experience. 

Eddington’s idealistic interpretation of reality is open to 
criticisms, Physical universe has objective existence, and is 
independent of the observer’s mind. Experimental evidence of 
physics sufficiently prove this fact. Physical world, therefore, 
cannot be regarded as a pure construction of the observer's 
mind. Further, Eddington’s ontological interpretation of the 
world is open to certain criticisms, He believed that pure spirit 
or universal consciousness was the ultimate substance or the 
essence of reality. Eddngton’s idea of pure spirit Ur uiiversal 
consciousness seems to be a dogma for he did not advance any 
cogent argument in favour of his- thesis. His conception of 
the ‘mind-stuff’ is very difficult to conceive for the latter is not 
even spatio-temporal in its nature.”* If reality is neither material 
nor spatio-temporal it cannot express itself in a way which can be 
humanly conceived. J. W. N. Sullivan remarked that Eddington 
left his notion of the ‘mind-stuff’ rather vague and indefinite. He 
pointed out that Eddington’s conception of the ‘mind-stuff’ could 
not be properly described as ‘stuff’ since it was not expressed’ 
in space and time; and that it was not mind in the ordinary 
sense of the term since it was only here and there that it developed 
to the level of consciousness.” A. C. Benjamin also pointed 
out that that Eddington’s conception of the ‘mind-stuff’ was. 
somewhat vague for it could not be identified with individual 
consciousness. Eddington believed that reality was spiritual in 
its nature for he found that the scientific symbols were inadequate 
to express its nature. He believed that the spiritual nature of 
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reality could be apprehended though mystic experience. It is 
obvious, then, that Eddington’s theory of reality has only specula- % 
tive value, but no scientific value, for it is not based upon the 
operational method. Benjamin remarked that the philosophical 
position of James Jeans was less speculative in character than 
that of Eddington,” for it followed directly from the facts of 
science. Jeans thought that there was some correlation between 
the mathematical pattern of the physical world, on the one hand, 
and the background of reality, on the other. Eddington’s view 
of spiritual reality seems to be far removed from Nature, and 
unwarranted by any scientific evidence. Eddington’s idealistic 
interpretation of reality, therefore, seems to be dogmatic. 
While Eddington occasionally abandoned the methodology 
of science and made execusions into the region of speculation, 
P. W. Brislgnmn adhered to the empirical method and scrupul- 
ously retained his scientific attitude. Bridgman maintained that 
purè empiricism was the only genuine epistemological method 
in physics. He pointed out that experience was determined only 
by exptrience.”” He denied the existence of a priori principles 
in human knowledge. He maintained that knowledge was the 
result of certain operations. For instance, certain physical 
operations have to be performed in order to find the length 
of an object: However, before any physical operations are 
performed for ascertaining the length of an object, it is necessary 
to fix standard of length. The length, weight, size etc. of an 
object can be measured through certain operations in accordance 
with certain definite standards. A’ concept is, therefore, the 
result of certain operations. Bridgman maintained that concepts 
were synonymous with the corresponding sets of opezations.*® 
However, the meaning of a concept cannot be known unless one 
specifies the set of operations that one uses in applying the 
concept in a concrete situation. i 
Bridgman pointed out that operations had a certain degree 
of repeatability and identifiability. The same set of operatiens: 
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yield the same set of results. ə The set of operations that are 

> equivalent to a concept is unique. It is on account of this 
uniqueness that one concept is different from other concepts. 
Bridgman, therefore, pointed out that operations had objecti- 
vity.8t The concepts which are obtained through sets of 
operations are the aspects of physical reality. Bridgman pointed 
out that the proper definition of a concept must be made in 
terms of actual operations. An operation reveals that there is 
a real correspondence between concepts and the facts of expe- 
rience. It follows, therefore, that those concepts which cannot 
be operationally defined are meaningless. For instance, a proto- 
type of Newton’s absolute time cannot be found in Nature, and 
hence, it is a meaningless concept.** It is obvious, then, that no 
valid and definite statements can be made about the regions which 
have not been experimentally investigated. 

Bridgman maintained that human knowledge was relative. 
Knowledge is relative to the operations that are selected.8? Motion, 
rest, size etc. are relative terms. They are relative to certain 
other bodies selected as standards. Consequently, no statements 
can be made about absolute rest, motion, size etc. from the 
operational point of view. There is another important conse- 
quence of this doctrine. It may be possible to find operations 
for those questions which have meanings; and those questions 
which cannot be operationally solved are meaningless. The 
relative nature of operational definitions indicates that all our 
measurements are approximate. The results of measurements 
are approximate not only in the case of physical phenomena, but 
also in the case of all forms of experience. We do not have 
absolutely precise and perfect knowledge of anything. There 
is always a penumbra of uncertainty surrounding our knowledge; 
and science endeavours to penetrate into that region of uncer- 
tainty by improving its techniques for accuracy of measurements. 
The depth and extent of the region of uncertainty is being 
attenuated with the advancement of knowledge. 
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Bridgman maintained that operations might be of different % 
kinds. Some of the operations are instrumental which are 
generally performed in the laboratory. Apart from the instru- 
mental operations there are certain non-instrumental operations 
which may be called ‘mental’ operations. ‘Paper-and-pencil” 
operation is one of the forms of mental operations. Sometimes 
paper-and-pencil operations are performed with the help of 
symbols. Verbal operation is another form of mental operation.. 
Verbal operations constitute an important aspect of a civilized 
society. Politics, philosophy, religion and the like generally 
contain verbal operations. One of the most important forms of 
paper-and-pencil operation is performed with the help of mathe- 
matical symbols. Mathematical operations are human inventions. 
Howeverevem though mathematics has a human origin, it has: 
a great importance in human knowledge for the results of 
in$rumental measurements can be stated precisely in terms of 
mathematical symbols. In contrast with the hazy nature of 
instrumental measurements, mathematical symbols have great 
neatness and simplicity. Therefore, the theoretical interpretations. 
of the results of instrumental operations can be precisely stated 
with the help of sharp mathematical symbols. Bridgman pointed 
out that the instrumental and the paper-and-pencil operations: 
reinforced .and supplemented each other. He, therefore, main- 
tained that the paper-and-pencil operation had an instrumental’ 
status.** 

Tt must be acknowledged that Bridgman’s operational view- 
point has a great importance in the field of experimental sciences.. 
Bridgman thought that all physical quantities were the results: 
of physiçal operations. So far his view cannot be disputed, for 
it has proved to be useful in the field of sciences. It must be 
mentioned, however, that the operational viewpoint has certaimr 
limitations. ‘There are certain entities in Nature which cannot 
be consistently defined operationally. L. J. Stadler remayked 
that a gene cannot be defined as a single molecule for no 
experimental operations had been performed so far to prove 


that it was a single molecule; and that yet other facts gave 
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o Sufficient evidence of the fact that a gene*was a single molecule.®® 
The operational definition is, therefore, inadequate for it is sub- 
ject to certain limitations. Henry Margenau also found fault with 
Bridgman’s operational method. He pointed out that Bridgman’s 
original emphasis was on the instrumental operations which were 
mainly performed through physical measurements. But later on 
Bridgman also introduced the methods of paper-and-pencil and 
mental operations as the sub-species of the operational method. 
Margenau remarked that this attitude of Bridgman was Some- 
thing like a ‘retreat’ from the original standpoint. Margenau 
guilty of argumentum ad homenem. For the paper-and-pencil 
‘operation is as accurate a method as an instrumental operation. 
Both mental and instrumental operations follow the same proce- 
dure and they get almost similar results. Bridgmaii is,’therefore, 
justified in giving an instrumental status to certain forms of 
mental operations. It seems, therefore, that Margenau’s criti- 
cism of Bridgman’s operational viewpoint is unfair. A. C. 
Benjamin remarked that in Bridgman’s view the data must be 
produced operationally and the concepts must be defined in 
terms of the data; and hence, Bridgman is essentially a 
positivist.’ He pointed out that Bridgman was concerned with 
the accumulation of the data, and not with knowing them.** 
This again seems to be an unjust criticism of Bridgman’s opera- 
tional definition. It is true that Bridgman’s emphasis was on 
the objective measurement of the data. Benjamin seems to have 
misrepresented Bridgman’s view by stating that the latter is 
exclusively concerned with the accumulation of the data and not 
with knowing them. Getting the data and defining them opera- 
tionally are also understanding them in their proper perspective. 
The operational definition of concepts and the appreciation of 
their significance go pari passu. To produce the data operation- 
ally is also to know them. Benjamin’s criticism of Bridgman’s 
opezational definition, therefore, seems to be unjust. At the 
most one may say that Bridgman did not try to present a 
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philosophical interpretation of his operational viewpoint; he did 
not present a world-view on the basis of his operational method. 
Perhaps Bridgman never intended to give a philosophical inter- 
pretation of physical reality. If there is any defect in Bridgman’s 
theory, then perhaps a lack of philosophical interpretation ‘of 
his viewpoint seems to be the only drawback, Nevertheless, it 
must be acknowledged that all concepts must be operationally 
defined sooner or later in order to be valid and meaningful. 
Briggman’s operational method seems to have a wider scope than 
what his critics ordinarily suppose. 

Henry Margenau tried to present a systematic philosophy of 
modern physics. He claimed that we could have a glimpse into 
the nature of physical reality through the medium of epistemology 
of scienge. ẹIn this respect Margenau agreed with Kant in 
holding that epistemology was prior to ontology. Margenau. 
stiggested that one should discard the ontological crutches and 
walk on the sure grounds of epistemology. However, he recog- 
nized@ that science of whatever variety contained certain elements 
of speculation which was a distinctive mark of philosophy. 
Sciences originate from the correlational level and evolve towards 
a theoretical stage. A theoretical science receives its validity 
through empirical confirmation. However, no science is purely 
correlational or purely theoretical, but rather these two aspects 
of science generally overlap. Nevertheless, all sciences have a 
persistent tendency to evolve towards a theoretical stage. This 
indicates that there is a philosophical aspect in every science. 

° Margenau maintained that the sense data of the immediately 
given with which one is confronted in experience were formless 
and hazy. However, it is possible to read coherent meaning 
in the “relatively hazy experience that one gets through the 
immediate experience of the sense data. But the apprehension 
of the whole object is more than a mere synthesis and integration 
of the fragments of experience. The act of reification of@data 
involves construction in accordance with rules, and objectification 
is the result of such a process of construction. But the rules by 
‘which constructions are made are not unique, They may be 
changed as scientific theories change. The rules are not ¢ternally 
grounded in experience as Kant thought. Margenau, on the 
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contrary, maintained that rules evolved in the act of reification, 
and that they were also alterable. Rules of correspondence are 
not fixed and unchangeable for all time to come. They link 
concepts, ideas and the like to Nature. Margenau prefers the 
term ‘construct’ to ‘concept’ because the latter is generally 
associated with certain metaphysical controversies. Constructs 
are not found already formed in the immediately given, but 
rather they are formed by the creative process of our experience. 
They are in a way our inventions. In this sense, anything may 
be a construct, such as ether, electron, phantom, etc. However, 
these constructs must satisfy certain epistemological conditions 
in order to be admitted as valid. The elements of spontaneous 
experience are properly ordered by the rational understanding. 
There is, thus, a rational ordering of experience through a passage 
from the data to constructs in accordance with the rules of cor- 
respondence. Internal neatness, self-consistency and wice 
applicability are some of the important characteristics of these 
rules of correspondence, Experience, therefore, flows into the 
region of constructs through the rules of correspondence. The 
data are provisionally constructed by the assumed rules of 
correspondence for further examination. At each stage of 
scientific progress some new facts come into light and thus they 
call for further examination of constructs. It is, obvious, then, 
that no theory or method of investigation can be regarded as 
ultimate or final. However, the principles regulating the choice 
of the rules of correspondence in connecting the constructs to 
Nature change relatively slowly. Margenau called these regulat- 
ing principles the metaphysical principles. 

Margenau suggested that constructs must have logical 
fertility. Constructs must be capable of being logically mani- 
pulated. They may be connected with one another in different 
ways by logical manipulation. The formal connection between 
constructs consists in their logical relation. The epistemic con- 
nection, on the other hand, links constructs to data through the 
rules of correspondence. The formal connection between 
constructs holds good so long as the postulates of a theory are 
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maintained as valid; hence, thgy are of a hypothetical nature. 
Sometimes constructs may be connected with one another quite 
consistently without any apparent connection with Nature; such’ 
constructs can have logical validity only if science is able to tie 
them down to Nature through the rules of correspondence. 
Margenau pointed out that a definite set of rules of correspond- 
ence must be accepted as relatively permanent so that a particular 
theory may be explained in terms of it. However, the require-" 
ment of relative permanence does not indicate the finality of the 
rules of correspondence. ‘The rules of correspondence have to 
be changed in the presence of the discovery of new facts. This 
possibility leaves room for change in a theory; and when a 
modified scheme of rules is accepted it should be used as an 
instrument of application in all instances, 

Accørdirg to Margenau, the rules of correspondence have 
a two-way passage by which we pass from Nature to constructs, 
afd from the field of constructs back to Nature. The reversal 
of the rules of correspondence may be either trivial or non-trivial. 
In trial reversal the rules of correspondence of the original path 
from Nature to constructs is traced back. Here there ig. a 
repetition of the original rules of correspondence. But non-trivial 
reversals require certain complicated steps. For instance, it may 
be verified whether air vibration is the cause of sound by 
employing certain indirect methods of confirmation, such as by 
demonstrating that sound is not produced in a vacuum. The 
non-trivial reversals are the cases of circuits of confirmation. 
They are the devices of connecting constructs to Nature. A 
construct which is verified and consistently connected to Nature 
is called by Margenau a ‘veri fact’ or a valid construct. However, 
even a,yalid construct is alterable for if some new information 
comes to light the ‘verifacts’ have to be radically modified or 
even completely abandoned. Hence, a construct cannot be 
regarded as valid in a final or absolute sense. Nevertheless, a 
theory which fulfils the metaphysical requirements of rationality 
and coherence attains validity through empirical confirmation. 
_ Margenau pointed out that many theories ended in failure 
because they assumed reality to be absolutely permanent, static 
and unchanging. This is a wrong conception of the natute of 
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physical reality. In Margenau’s view reality is dynamic; it grows 
znd changes as human knowledge grows and changes.°® Modern 
science gives a strong evidence in favour of this theory. Margenau 
rejected the belief that reality was the cause of our experience 
for a great ambiguity centred round the term ‘cause’. He, on 
the contrary, thought that reality was a specifiable part of 
experience."* Science takes experience for granted and believes 
that reality incorporates our experience. The rules of corres- 
pondence are the mental devices for establishing reality ; however, 
though they are important in establishing reality they are’ not 
themselves the elements of reality. 

Constructs are the key concepts of reality. They are the 
rational termini of certain rules of correspondence. Margenau, 
therefore, came to the conclusion that verfacts were the elements 
of reality. Consequently, he attached a great impostance to 
epistemology.°? Empirical confirmation is a very important 
condition for making a construct valid. Thus, constructs may 
be said to denote reality when they are the elements of a confirmed 
theory which has satisfied some of the fundamental metaphysical 
requirements. Further, once a construct is validited it must be 
said to have been real before it was formed.” For instance, 
Rutherford’s neutron was never real, for the properties that he 
suggested about it were not confirmed. It is also not absolutely 
improbable that the properties that are assigned to the present 
conception of neutron may necessitate revision in the light of 
some new information that may come to light in future. 
According to Margenau, therefore, reality changes as discovery 
proceeds. However, verifacts may be regarded as the elements 
of reality. Consequently, the parts of Nature from which the 
verifacts originate are also automatically elements of physical 
reality. Nevertheless, a construct which is proved to be valid 
to-day may necessitate revision when some new information 
about it is gathered. Our knowledge of reality changes when 
certain new discoveries are made in the field of science; and 
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the new theory which is formilated alters all the basic constructs 
of the past. It implies that in a new physical theory there is 
not a mere addition of some new constructs to the superstructure 
of a previous theory, but, on the contrary, it is a basically 
different theory with a configuration of totally new constructs. 
The changing physical theories correspond to the changing 
physical reality. It may be noted here that Margenau did not 
identify the physical reality, with the ultimate reality. He evaded 
the problem of the ultimate reality and regarded it as a hope 
which may serve as a guiding principle for all sciences. He 
designated his theory of physical reality as realism. 

It must be acknowledged that Margenau’s theory of physical 
reality contains certain valuable suggestions which may be 
accepted foy further verification and for developing a world- 
view., Since the advent of the new physics it has been estab- 
lashed almost beyond doubt that dynamism constitutes the basic 
nature of reality. According to Margenau, reality is not only 
dynamic but it alters, changes and grows. He arrived at this 
conclusion because it was found that at each stage of scientific 
progress there was always some possibility for discovery of 
certain news facts. Margenau did not advance clear and convinc- 
ing arguments to prove his thesis that reality grew as human 
knowledge grew. It seems to be quite intelligible that the theories 
concerning the physical reality change from time to time with 
the discovery of new facts. But Margenau has not been able 
to prove how the physical reality itself changes with the growth 
of*human knowledge. For instance, Newton explained certain 
physical phenomena with the help of the construct ‘ether’, At a 
later date Newton’s hypothesis of ‘ether’ was given up when the 
theory®of electro-magnetic field was formulated. It is evident, 
then, that ‘ether’ was never a part of the physical reality, but 
it was only a working hypothesis for explaining certain physical 
phenomena. Likewise, it cannot be said with absolute cergainty 
that the theory of the electro-magnetic field in its present state 
is absolutely true. Even the present theory of electro-magnetic 
field may be changed in future in the light of some new infor- 
mation. It is obvious, then, that theories change fronf tifne to 
4ime with the discovery of new facts. But it cannot be said 
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with certainty whether the physical reality also changes with the 
growth of human knowledge. Margenau could not advance a 
single convincing argument to prove that the physical reality 
grew with the growth of human knowledge. His theory of the 
physical reality is weak and flimsy because he abandoned the 
objective and the operational method in favour of the speculative 
method. Therefore, his theory of physical reality seems to be 
defective within his own system. Besides this, Margenau does 
not seem to be justified in drawing a sharp line of demarcation 
between physical reality and the ultimate reality. For if physical 
reality is at all reality it cannot be fundamentally different from 
the ultimate reality. Physical reality must be an aspect of the 
ultimate reality. Our knowledge of physical reality gives us a 
glimpse into an aspect of the ultimate reality. Margenau,. 
therefore, seems to be wrong when he opines that’we “have no 
knowledge whatsoever of the ultimate reality. ; A 

A brief survey was made in the preceeding few pages of the 
philosophical implications of modern physics. It was found on 
a close examination that the philosophical interpretation of 
physical reality given by James Jeans and Eddington were 
unsatisfactory due to their strong idealistic bias. The theory of 
reality suggested by them was far removed from Nature. Their 
theories could hardly stand the test of empirical confirmation. 
The philosophical interpretation of physical reality given by P. W. 
Bridgman and Henry Margenau appeared to have some cogency. 
But the main defect in their philosophical interpretation of 
reality consisted in the fact that their theories were mainly 
concerned with epistemological problems rather than with 
ontological problems. It is true that the importance of epistemo- 
logical problems cannot be underestimated in a philosophical 
interpretation of modern physics, but at the same time the 
importance of ontological problems cannot be altogether ignored. 
Tt is our main purpose here to point out that the concepts of 
modéim physics yield certain conclusions which have ontological 
significance. Modern physics has a definite message to offer to 
philosophy. The constructs of modern physics which have 
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ontological significance are of great value for the formulatien 
of a world-view. An attempt will be made here to emphasize 
certain aspects of modern physics which have a definite bearing 
‘upon a philosophical interpretation of reality. 

One of the important conclusions that modern physics yields 
is that physical reality is dynamic in both its large-scale and 
small-scale aspects. ‘This conclusion of physics has an important 
philosophical consequence. It gives a clue to the fact that 
reality is essentially dynamic. Our thesis that reality is dynamic 
is corroborated by the results of modern physics. According 
to modern physics all physical phenomena are dynamic. Modern 
physics rules out the possibility of physical reality being static in 
any aspect. Researches in modern physics have revealed an 
important tuth that dynamism forms one of the basic principles 
of physical reality. ‘This basic principle of modern physics goes 
“gainst the fundamental tenets of a host of philosophical systems 
of the world. If a through survey of the philosophical systems 
of ¢he world is made it will be found that a vast majority of 
them regard reality as static in some respects or the other. 
According to such philosophical theories which regard reality as 
static, dynamism in any form is considered to be an appearance. 
If reality is regarded as static, it is generally open to various 
objections. ‘The main difficulty of the views of static reality 
consists in the fact that the latter cannot account for evolution, 
change, growth, decay etc. Such philosophical systems tend to 
deny the law of causality which is one of the fundamental 
pfinciples of a scientific discipline. ‘The world-views suggested 
by such philosophical systems which regard reality as static and 
which ignore some of the fundamental concepts of natural sciences 
are gcnerally far removed from Nature. Unlike most of the philo- 
sophical doctrines which interpret reality as static, the philoso- 
phical doctrine upheld in this work interprets reality as basically 
dynamic. It is one of the fundamental principles of the gvorld- 
view suggested in this work is that reality is essentially creative, 
and being so it is also dynamic. It was pointed out earlier that 
the Absolute is a creative Personality and the finite individuals 
who emerge out of Nature are also creative personalities # their 
own spheres, and living and non-living phenomena have also a 
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most dominant and persistent urge for progressively acquiring 
stages of well-defined creativity. The creative upsurge of 
psycho-physical entities in all stages of organization is the source 
of dynamism. It implies, therefore, from our standpoint that 
dynamism of physical reality is not fundamentally blind and 
mechanical, but implies a creative teleology even though this 
teleology is in an implicit and rudimentary form. In our view 
the creative teleology is the source of dynamism of the entire 
reality. The phenomena of temporal sequence, change, causality, 
eyolution and the like can be explained satisfactorily, if it is 
assumed that reality is fundamentally dynamic. Our thesis that 
reality is fundamentally dynamic is corroborated by the results 
of modern physics. 

Another important conclusien of modern physics which has 
a philosophical significance consists in the fact that physical 
reality is differentiated. Physical reality is composed of a large 
number of particles. Sub-atomic particles are known as ‘fun- 
mental particles’. However, since more and more fundamental 
particles are coming into light with rapid development in modern 
physics it has become rather difficult to determine the exact 
number of fundamental particles and it has also given rise to 
some doubt whether these particles can be properly described as 
‘elementary’ or ‘fundamental’, The gradual discovery of more 
and more elementary particles hints at the possibility that there 
may be certain fundamental entities in physical reality which 
modern physics has not yet been able to unravel. It is our 
thesis that the ultimate entities of reality including the physical 
reality are psycho-physical entities. In our view the fundamental 
particles seem to be nothing but the various states that psycho- 
physical entities acquire in the process of acquiring dynamic 
organizations. In our view an atomic system seems to be one 
of the most early forms of dynamic organizations. It seems 
to be quite likely that atomic systems constitute the first configura- 
tions of psycho-physical entities. They constitute perhaps the 
earliest form of emphasis of reality into dynamic structures. 
Perhaps Nature came to possess the earliest configuration of 
atomic’ systems through the organization of psycho-physical 
entities into dynamic structures. Atomic systems, therefore, seem 
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to be nothing but the ‘concentration’, ‘focalization’ or ‘emphasis. 
of psycho-physical entities into dynamic organizations. They 
undergo some kind of transformation and are resynthesized into 
living phenomena. Organic phenomena also are dynamic organi- 
zations, but they are of a more complex nature than atomic 
systems. Human personalities are more complex organizations 
than the less complex types of living organisms. It is evident, 
then, that there is a hierarchy of organizations of which atomic 
systems seem to the earliest and simplest organizations. Nature, 
therefore, seems to be a configuration of a hierarchy of dynamic 
organizations due to the concentration or emphasis of psycho- 
physical entities. In our view Nature is structured of which 
pshycho-physical entities are the ultimate constituents. Our 
thesis thet re@lity is differentiated and structured finds its support 
from the results of modern physics. Further, in our view the 
uftimate constituents of Nature are all fundamentally alike; there 
are absolutely no differences of degrees between them; they are 
absolutely identical with one another from the qualitative as well 
as quantitative points of view. It is evident, then, that psycho- 
physical entities are simple entities, Complexities and diversities 
that are observed in Nature are due to the dynamic organization 
of psycho-physical entities. Various dynamic organizations of 
psycho-physical entities differ from one another due to their 
different degrees of complexity. It is evident, then, that there 
are absolutely no differences in the ultimate constituents of 
Nature, but rather the differences are due to the different degrees 
of complexity of the dynamic organizations of psycho-physical 
entities. 

Medern physics yields another important conclusion which 
has a philosophical significance. In modern physics the dual 
nature of matter has been emphasized both in its large-scale 
and small-scale aspects. It was assumed in Newtonian physics 
that space and time were mutually independent concepts. Te was 
first pointed out by Minkowski and later accepted by the modern 
physicists that Space-Time was a four-dimensional continuum 
with three dimensions of Space and one dimension of Time. 
Space and time are the two aspects of the same phenomenon. 
In classical physics physical phenomena were supposed to be 
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located in space and undergoing change in time. But in modern 
physics space and time, and matter and energy have merged into 
a unified picture. In modern physics space-time is not a recep- 
tacle of physical phenomena, but rather matter and space-time 
have merged into a unified picture. According to Einstein, 
matter represents mass and field represents space. However, 
there is no fundamental difference between matter and field. 
Matter is the region where concentration of energy is great and 
field is the region where concentration of energy is little.” In 
other words, matter may be regarded as a region in space where 
field is very strong and concentrated. In classical physics it was 
assumed that mass and energy were mutually independent con- 
cepts. But in modern physics a reconciliation is brought about 
between the concepts of mass and energy, and now thass and 
energy are regarded as identical. Mass possesses energy, agd 
energy has mass. The energy of a material system is propor- 
tional to its mass. The unification of matter and energy implies 
that there is a close relation between matter and radiation or 
light. Material particles are capable of giving rise to radiation, 
and radiation is capable of condensing into matter. Radiation 
is not fundamentally different from matter, but rather the former 
is only a refined form of matter. It is obvious, then, that matter 
and light are only two different aspects of energy. There is a 
two-way path between matter and radiation, so that matter is 
capable of dissapating into radiation, and radiation may condense 
into matter. It is obvious, then, that matter and radiationsare 
basically identical. Furthermore, both radiation and matter have 
a dual nature. Not only radiation has the dual nature of particle 
and wave, but matter also has these two aspects. Scmetimes 
matter as well as radiation exhibits the properties of particles and 
sometimes those of waves. It is now believed by contemporary 
physicists that both the particle aspect and the wave aspect 
exist simultaneously in matter as well as radiation. It may be 
concluded, therefore, that from the standpoint of modern physics 
there is inseparable union between space and time, matter and 
radiation, and particle and wave. ‘The two aspects of 
physical phenomena seem to be the expressions of some 
basic principle. From our philosophical standpoint the dual 
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nature of matter seems to be an expression of the dual natute 
of psycho-physical entities. Psycho-physical entities are the 
ultimate entities of Nature. A psycho-physical entity has dual 
aspect. ‘The physical aspect of a psycho-physical entity refers to 
its principle of position, and the physical aspect refers to its 
principle of dynamism. ‘The spatial position and temporal 
dynamism. are simultaneously together in a psycho-physical entity. 
In our view, stability is the expression of greater emphasis of 
the principle of position than the principle of dynamism, and 
creativity is the expression of greater emphasis of the principle 
of dynamism than the principle of position. Mass is the expres- 
sion of the principle of position, and energy is the expression of 
the principle of dynamism. Mass and energy are inseparable 
since they afe the expressions of dynamic organization of psycho- 
physical entities. Stability and instability are the two expressions 
of dynamic organizations: of psycho-physical entities. Conse- 
quently, pure permanence is as much a misnomer as pure flux. 
Stability and instability, permanence and flux are mutually com- 
plementary to each other. They are in a sense relative to 
each other. ‘The principle of dynamism is burdened with its 
complementary principle of stability, and the principle of 
stability is upset by its complementary principle of creative 
upsurge. It goes without saying that the principle of stability 
is the expression of the aforesaid principle of position, and the 
principle of creative upsurge is the expression of the principle 
ofe dynamism. ‘These basic concepts of our philosophical system 
are applicable to physical phenomena. From our philosophical 
standpoint atomic systems have originated from the dynamic, 
configeration of psycho-physical entities. Atomic systems are the 
dynamic organizations of psycho-physical entities. They are the 
building-blocks of physical reality. It seems to us that the duality 
of physical phenomena is due to the fact that they are the con- 
figurations Of psycho-physical entities. They partake of the‘hature 
of psycho-physical entities. A physical phenomenon has spatial 
position indicating theory that it has some mass, and it has an 
aspect of ‘psyche’ which is the source of its dynamism, ‘The 
‘psychic’ aspect of a physical phenomenon steers its dynamism in 
accordance with the specific nature of the latter. A physical 
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phenomenon, therefore, seems to have its innate teleology. Each 
particle of matter has its specific nature, and the specific 
nature of each accounts for the difference of behaviour between 
the different types of particles. It seems, therefore, that each 
particle has its specific teleology; and each dynamic organization 
of material particles has its specific teleology. This principle of 
organized system of teleologies becomes more distinct and well- 
defined when the nature of living phenomena is studied. It is 
observed, for instance, that each organism has its teleology, and 
even each cell or each enzyme composing the organism has its 
specific teleology. The teleology of each dynamic organization of 
psycho-physical entities is determined by the latter’s structure. 
In our view the Absolute is creative in its nature; and our world 
which was created by the Absolute also shared in the’ the creative 
teleology of the latter. Since our world partook of the creative 
teleology of the Absolute the entire Nature together with all its 
eyolutes has inherent creative teleology. It is because of this crea- 
tive teleology which is inherent in the universe that dynamism’and 
creativity is found in every level of existence in Nature, starting 
from atomic systems to highly developed personalities. The 
dynamic organization of psycho-physical entities gives rise to 
atomic systems; the dynamic organization of material molecules 
in ceryain specific ways gives rise to living phenomena; and the 
dynamic organization of living cells in certain specific ways gives 
rise to well-developed creative personalities. Thus, atomic 
systems seem to be the first dynamic organizations of psycho- 
physical entities in our world. They seem to be the first teleologi- 
cal organization with incipient upsurge for creative advance. In 
In conclusion it may be said that the dual aspect of matter is 
the expression of psycho-physical entities. 

Finally, researches in modern physics have revealed 
another important principle which has a great philosophical 
signifitance. It has been discovered through persistent investi- 
gation that the behaviour of sub-atomic phenomena cannot be 
explained satisfactorily from the standpoint of deterministic laws. 
Deterministic laws of classical physics have been replaced by 
indeterministic laws of quantum mechanics. It is now an 
admitted fact that it is impossible in principle to know the exact 
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position and velocity of a particle at any given time. It was, 
previously believed that Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy 
merely referred to the limitations of human capacity for know- 
ledge of sub-atomic particles. But it is now admitted by most 
of the contemporary physicists that indeterministic laws constitute 
the first principles of Nature, and Heisenberg’s principle of 
indeterminacy merely confirms those laws. It is believed by the 
majority of the contemporary physicists that physical phenomena 
behaye in accordance with indeterministic laws rater than with 
deterministic laws, Sub-atomic phenomena seem to violate some 
of the basic requirements of deterministic laws. Elementary 
particles seem to have some sort of internal freedom. The 
validity of probability laws in physics gives sufficient hint to 
the fact ,that, indeterministic laws predominate in determining 
the behaviour of physical phenomena. Max Born believed that 
aereturn of modern physics to the classical view of causality 
seemed to be rather improbable. He opined that indeterministic 
foundations of quantum mechanics were permanent. Henry” 
Margenau observed that from the philosophical point of view 
the principle of uncertainty might be regarded as a manifestation 
of what was generally regarded as the haziness of Nature. Alfred 
Landé also believed that the deterministic interpretation of 
physical reality was a purely academic construction, He aptly 
pointed out that the deterministic interpretation of physical 
reality leads to a doctrine of pre-established harmony,—a doctrine 
which is outmoded in the light of new information in physics. 
The* deterministic interpretation of physical reality is, therefore, 
regarded at present as a scientific dogma. It is believed by the 
majority of the contemporary physicists that a return in future 
to the deterministic interpretation of physical reality is rather 
improbable. It is also believed by the majority of the contem- 
porary physicists that the indeterministic foundations of physical 
reality is one of the first principles of physical reality. e 

It may be mentioned here that indeterministic laws are not 
only operative in the realm of physical phenomena, but they are 
also operative in the realms of living and conscious phenomena. 
All phenomena of Nature express themselves in accordarfce “with 
indeterministic laws. However, in spite of the fact that all 
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¿phenomena of Nature express themselves in accordance with 
indeterministic laws, there are certain levels of existence that 
are more distinctly subject to these laws than others. Living 
phenomena behave in more indeterministic fashion than non- 
living phenomena, and conscious phenomena behave in a far more 
indeterministic way than living phenomena. ‘This progressive 
explication and distinctness of indeterministic laws’ through the 
behaviour of the various phenomena of Nature is due to the 
fact that creativity manifests itself more distinctly in the more 
complex forms of existence than in the less complex forms of 
existence. Living phenomena have greater independence than 
non-living phenomena, and creative rersonalities have still greater 
freedom than living phenomena in relation to environmental 
conditions. Living phenomena are less affected by “envizonmental 
conditions than non-living phenomena, and likewise creative 
personalities are still less affected by environmental condi- 
tions than living phenomena. It is obvious, then, that greater 
is the complexity of dynamic organizations of psycho- 
physical entities the greater is their creativity; and the 
greater is the creativity of dynamic organizations the greater is 
their indeterministic modes of behaviour. ‘The levels of creativity 
are determined by the different degrees of complexity of 
dynamic organizations of psycho-physical entities; and the greater 
is the complexity of dynamic organizations of psycho-physical 
entities the more distinct are their indeterministic modes of 
behaviour. In other words, the nature of freedom of a dynamic 
organization of psycho-physical entities is determined by the 
latter’s complexity of structure and level of creativity. From 
the standpoint of physics physical phenomena appear to obey 
deterministic laws when the behaviour of groups of particles are 
observed, but when the individual particles are observed they 
“seem to behave in accordance with indeterministic laws. However, 
froth our philosophical standpoint physical phenomena appear to 
‘obey deterministic laws because the former have the lowest 
degree of creativity, and as such their indeterministic 
mode of behaviour is less distinct. In our view de- 
terministic and indeterministic laws are complementary. Deter- 
ministic laws are the expressions of the principle of position, 
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and indeterministic laws are the expressions of the principle of 
dynamism of psycho-physical entities. The greater is the emphasiSe 
of the principle of position in a dynamic organization of psycho- 
physical entities, the more explicit is the latter’s mode of 
behaviour in accordance with deterministic laws, and the greater 
is the emphasis of the principle of dynamism in a dynamic 
organization of psycho-physical entities, the more explicit is the 
latter’s mode of behaviour in accordance with indeterministic laws. 
Consequently, both deterministic and indeterministic laws have 
their singnificance from certain specific points of view. If the 
attitudes of classical physics and quantum mechanics are inter- 
preted from our philosophical standpoint, it will be found that 
classical physics mainly emphasized the principle of position and 
the contemporary quantum mechanics emphasizes mainly the 
principle of *dynamism in a dynamic organization of psycho- 
physical entities. 

* In contemporary quantum mechanics deterministic laws are 
regarded as outmoded and indeterministic laws are regarded as the 
first principles of physical reality. This interpretation of quantum 
mechanics seems to be quite correct because indeterministic laws 
are more distinct than deterministic laws in the final analysis of 
physical phenomena. ‘The distinctness of indeterministic laws in 
Nature is due to the fact that incipient creative upsurge tries to 
predominate over the principle of stability in a dynamic organi- 
zation of psycho-physical entities. Einstein believed that there 
were hidden deterministic laws in Nature which have not yet 
beep unfathomed by physics. Einsteins faith in hidden deter- 
minism in physical reality does not seem to be absolutely unfound- 
ed at least from our philosophical standpoint. In our view 
the hidden determinism at the heart of physical reality is perhaps 
due to a tacit recognition of the principle of stability, being the 
expression of the principle of position, of dynamic organizations 
of psycho-physical entities. However, the hypothesis of hidden 
determinism is generally regarded as outmoded by the mafority 
of contemporary physicists. The fact that indeterministic laws 
generally appear to eclipse deterministic laws is due to the fact 
that the principle of creative teleology predominates over the 
principle of stability in dynamic organizations of psycho-physical 
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entities. However, the behaviour of large-scale physical pheno- 
mena can be explained from the point of view of deterministic 
laws because the indeterministic mode of behaviour of individual 
sub-atomic particles is so negligible that when the behaviour of 
groups of particles is observed the indeterministic mode of 
behaviour of individual particles is eclipsed into insignificance 
due to the overbearing impact of deterministic laws as deter- 
mined by the emphasis of the principle of stability of congregat- 
ing particles of the lowest degree of creativity. That is the reason 
why the large-scale physical phenomena have the semblance of 
behaving in accordance with the deterministic laws in spite of the 
fact that each individual particle has basically the indeterministic 
mode of behaviour. It is evident, then, that deterministic and 
indeterministic interpretations of physical reality are from 
different points of view. Physical phenomena in their final 
-analysis behave in accordance with indeterministic laws; but when 
they are observed in large groups they are found to behave in 
accordance with deterministic laws which are otherwise known 
as the laws of probability. However, compared to non- 
living phenomena living phenomena have greater complexity of 
‘structure, and therefore, greater urge for creativity; and creative 
personalities have still greater complexity of structure, and 
therefore, still greater urge for creativity compared to living 
phenomena. Consequently, there is progressive development of 
indeterministic mode of behaviour with increasing complexity of 
structures of dynamic organizations of psycho-physical entities 
implying thereby the gradual waning of deterministic laws. It 
is obvious, then, that deterministic and indeterministic laws are 
not independent principles in themselves in accordance with which 
the various phenomena of Nature behave, but rather the’ former 
are inseparably tied up with the nature of psycho-physical 
entities. Consequently, the laws of behaviour of the various 
phenomena of Nature are determined by the various types of 


¿complex structures that are arrived at through the organization 


of psycho-physical entities. In other words, the mode of beha- 
viour of a particular type of dynamic organization of psycho- 
physical. entities whether according to deterministic or indeter- 
“ministic laws is determined by the specific structure of the 
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latter. Thus, our philosophical standpoints presents a simplified 
picture of reality by correlating the laws of behaviour wifa 
varying degrees of complexity of structures of dynamic organi- 
zations of psycho-physical entities. Finally, it may be pointed 
out that even though deterministic and indeterministic laws are 
inseparably united together, being the expressions of the prin- 
ciples of stability and creativity, the indeterministic laws always 
predominate over the deterministic laws since creative teleology 
is at the heart of Nature. Hence, there is the crowning import- 
ance of indeterministic laws in Nature. 
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THE NATURE OF LIVING PHENOMENA 
av 

It was known from quite an early date of the history of 

mankind that there was some difference in the behaviour of the 
living from those of the non-living, and scientists down the ages 
made persistent efforts to clearly understand the nature of the 
living phenomena. Aristotle for the first time made an attempt 
to formalize biology. According to him the transition from the 
non-living to the living is due to the appearance of the soul. 
In his view the pneuma is the active principle which under the 
influence of desire in the soul produces bodily movements. The 
pneuma is also present in the seed and it is an indispensable 
principle of generation. Aristotle for the first time suggested 
the principle of natural selection. According to him the front 
teeth of an animal are sharp because they are adapted for dividing, 
and the hind teeth are flat because they are adapted for grinding 
and masticulating. He suggested that adaptation was oriented 
towards an end, He also built up a natural history museum in 
which he tried to arrange the specimens of the various living 
forms according to their natural affinities. This was one of the 
earliest attempts at formalization in the biological science. 
i It may be mentioned, however, that the primitive people had 
quasi-scientific knowledge of the nature of the living phenomena. 
The primitive people had some knowledge of growth, develop- 
ment, assimilation, reproduction, decay and the like. The people 
of Egypt and Mesopotamia, for instance, knew the method of 
artificial pollination of the date palm many centuries before the 
birth of Christ. 

The experimental method was employed for the first time 
in biology in the seventeenth century. In 1694 Camerarius dis- 
covered through his experimental investigation that reproduction 
in plants involved sexuality like those in animals. In 1760 
K6lreuter for the first time performed experiments in plant 
hybridization. These were some of the early attempts in experi- 
mental biology. 
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The nineteenth century maf be described as the era of great 
achievements in the realm of biological sciences. J. B. Lamarck’ 
first published his views on the nature of the living phenomena 
in 1801 and subsequently developed them between 1809 and 1815. 
In these works he upheld the thesis that all species of living 
forms, including men, originated from some other species, He 
believed that the simplest forms of plants and animals came into. 
existence first and the living forms with complex organic struc- 
tures evolved out of the simpler living forms. He thought that 
the human species descended from the ape-like mammels. He 
maintained that the evolution of the complex living forms from 
the simpler ones evolved according to certain laws. ‘The laws of 
organic evolution enunciated by Lamarck may be briefly sum- 
“Marized as follows: First, deep desires and needs on the part 
of the érganisms tend to bring forth new organs. Secondly, 
ngw wants in the organisms give rise to new movements which 
in their turn produce new organs. In other words, change of 
needs involves change of habits. Thirdly, changes in the different 
parts of an organism may be produced due to the effects of use 
and disuse. ‘The parts of an organism formerly less used become 
with exercise more developed, and other organs may deteriorate’ 
through disuse. Fourthly, the new changes that are produced. 
in the organism of an individual are transmitted to the offspring 
through heredity. Lamarck pointed out that centuries ago the 
giraffe did not possess a long neck; but the persistent effort on 
the part of the giraffe to reach the tender leaves at the top of 
the etrees slightly elongated its neck and this newly acquired 
character was transmitted to the offspring through heredity. 
Lamarck believed in the law of progressive development. He 
also befieved in spontaneous generation and thought that the 
living phenomena developed out of the non-living. He maintained, 
that the manifestations of the living phenomena depended upon 
the physico-chemical causes. 

Considering the age in which Lamarck lived his contribution 
to the theory of evolution is quite noteworthy. Bis. thesis, that. 
use strengthens an organ and disttse weakens it is now AER SON as 
as a definite law. It is also true that complex diving orgamisins ~ 
have evolved out of simpler organisms. In y respect Tammeyce?\ * 
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view anticipated Darwin’s theory» of evolution, However, there 
dre certain aspects of Lamarck’s theory which are doubted by 
the modern biologists. Most of the modern biologists doubt 
Lamarck’s theory that certain organs have come into existence 
due to the presence of certain needs within the organism of an 
individual. It is also doubted by most of the biologists that a 
new character that is acquired by an individual is transmitted to 
the offspring through heredity. Dobzhansky remarked that the 
error in Lamarck’s view consisted in the fact that the latter 
failed to recognize the difference between the genotype and the 
phenotype. A genotype is a class of individuals having the same 
germinal make up or hereditary factors, whereas a phenotype 
is a class of individuals which appear to be alike regardless of 
their germinal make up.. A genotype is: potentially capable ox 
producing multitude of phenotypes for proper adaptatidn to the 
varying environmental conditions. A phenotype is the by-product 
of a genotype. Lamarck’s theory of the inheritance of acquired 
characters, was, therefore, erroneous due to his ignorance of the 
distinction between the genotype and phenotype. 

‘The biological; works of Lamarck were followed by those 
of Charles Darwin. . ‘The publication of Darwin’s Origin of 
Species was a remarkable achievement in the field of biology. 
Darwin concluded from his observation of the natural affinities 
of living. forms, embryological similarities, geographical distri- 
bution, geological succession and the like that the various species 
of living forms might have originated from other species: like 
varieties,” According to Darwin, living organisms are extremely 
prolific. Organisms. procreate in | geometrical . progression. 
However, the offspring slightly vary from their parents. Out 
of the total number of offspring some individuals are stronger, 
some swifter, some hardier,’ and some more cunning than’ the 
rest, If any particular variation’ is preserved, it goes of 
increasing in number from generation to generation. | Darwin 


1 Dobzhansky, T., Genetics and the Origin of Species, New York, 
. Columbia. University Press, 1951, p. 21. 

2 paei C., The Origin of Species, New. York, Carlton House, 1872, 
P. 
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also observed that the preservéd species tended to become morg 
and more improved in relation to their environmental conditions. 
The process of preservation of the favourable individual differ- 
ences and variations and ihe destruction of the unfavourable ones 
was called by Darwin the Survival of the Fittest or Natural 
Selection. It must be mentioned here that Darwin used the 
expressions ‘Natural Selection’ and ‘Survival of the Fittest’ in 
a metaphorical sense for the sake of brevity of language. Darwin 
observed that new species of organisms came into existence and 
others became rarer and finally extinct through the process of 
Natural Selection.t Natural Selection does not produce modifi- 
cation in a species of organism for the good of other species 

«of organisms. Natural Selection is mot governed by any utilita- 
rian principls. Only individuals of a living species survive which 
can adapt themselves to the environmental conditions, Darwin 
believed that variations were produced in the living forms through 
a slow and gradual. process., He, therefore, believed that the 
evolutionary process. was gradual and continuous without any 
abrupt change. According to him, the variation in species of 
living organism is due to pure. ‘chance.’ By the expression 
‘chance’ Darwin meant a large number of unknown natural 
causes. Darwin, therefore, ruled out the teleological bntenpretas 
tion of the evolutionary process. 

+ It must be admitted that Darwin’s contribution. to. the 
Biological sciences was the greatest in the nineteenth century. 
Some of the biological laws that Darwin formulated in his own 
days hold good even to-day. It is now considered to be an 
established fact that all living organisms have. originated, from 
some common stock. Darwin could visualize this fact through 
his keéh observation of the natural distribution of specieson 
earth down the ages. This suggestion of. Darwin proved to be 
of great heuristic value for the future biologists. Being an 
objective scientist Darwin refrained from making any premature 
philosophical speculation on the basis of his observed data. He 


arrived at the conclusion on the basis of his observation that 
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survival of the fittest was due to’ pure chance. A vast majority 
‘of biologists agreed with Darwin on this point. Darwin opened 
a new line of thought in biological investigation. 

While Darwin confined his view to the description of 
objective facts, August Weismann took a speculative jump and 
proposed a theory of inheritance. Weismann suggested that each 
organism possessed a hereditary substance or germ-plasm which 
was made up of separate units, each determining a particular 
character of an organism. In order to avoid the possibility of 
duplication of the germ plasm units in the offspring, Weismann 
postulated that prior to mating the germ-plasm units in the male 
and the female organisms reduced themselves to half so that 
the hereditary substance could remain the same in the offspring. 
According to him, the germ-plasm of an organism js transmitted 
to the offspring from generation to generation. He assumed 
that the germ-plasm of an organism was potentially immortal 
and might continue to exist from generation to generation. 
Weismann got this idea from the study of the nature of the 
protozoans of one-celled organisms. A protozoan multiplies by 
division, and each half develops into a complete individual which 
again multiplies through division; and in this way the division 
of an-individual takes place ad infinitum. Thus there is an 
unlimited persistence of an individual protozoan which may 
be regarded as potential, though not absolute, immortality 
of an individual so long life lasts on earth. While the one- 
celled organisms are thus immortal, only the germ cells 
of the metazoans or the many-celled organisms are immortal. 
Weismann made a distinction between the body-cells 
and the germ-cells. He believed that the soma-cells or the 
body-cells which were solely concerned with the nutrition of 
organisms were destructible. The changes in the body which 
are acquired in the life time of an individual cannot be trans- 
mitted to the offspring through heredity. Weismann amputated 
the tails of mice to disprove Lamarck’s theory of inheritance of 
acquired characters and he found that the offspring of the mice 
with amputated tails were not born with amputated tails. 
Weismann, therefore, ruled out the possibility of inheritance of 
acquired characters. He believed that a germ plasm gave rise 
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to a germ plasm as well as a soma plasm in the offspring; but g 
soma plasm never gave rise to a germ plasm. A complete orga“ 
nism may, therefore, develop out of a germ plasm. The germ 
cells constitute the immortal part of the many-celled organisms. 
Weismann contended that heredity consisted in the transmission 
of the germ cells from one generation to another; in other words, 
heredity was nothing but the continuity of the germ plasm. It 
was assumed that the germ plasm possessed a highly complex, 
but extremely stable structure. A portion of the specific germ 
plasm, which is not used up in producing the offspring is trans- 
mitted unaltered to the new generation. Thus, new germ plasms 
arise directly from the parent germ- plasms. According to 

PS ~a{Veismann, variations are not due to the influence of the 
environientel conditions, nor due to use or disuse of organs, but 
due to the conjugation of the germ plasm from the male and 
the female. Heredity, then, is due to variation in the germ plasm. 
It is true that there are many defects and inadequacies in Weis- 
mann’s doctrine mainly due to the fact that his hypotheses were 
based upon speculation rather than upon definite experimental 
data. It may be admitted, however, that modern biology owes 
a lot to Weismann’s doctrine in spite of the fact that it ‘has 
many defects. 


Great changes took place in the biological sciences during the 
first quarter of the twentieth century. Biology, which remained 
for a long time a descriptive science, was gradually raised to 
the status of a theoretical science through causal discipline. 
Mendel’s biological researches in the year 1900 gave a new 
momentum to the biological progress of the new era. He obtained 
definite results through his experiments on artificial hybridi- 
zation with the garden peas. His researches heralded the devel- 
opment of the new science of genetics. He enunciated certain 
laws of inheritance which stated the ways in which the hereditary 
characters of the parents were inherited by the hybrid offspring. 
His method of approach to the problem of inheritance was 
correct, but his analysis of the dgta obtained ‘through hybridization 
experiments were unsatisfactory because he did not have sufficient 
experimental device at his command. According to Julian 
Huxley, the notion, of Mendelian characters «is at, present 
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obsolete.* It must be admitted, however, that Mendel’s theory 
of inheritance was the first stepping stone to the development 
of modern genetics, 

De Vries worked on the same lines as suggested by Mendel, 
but curiously enough he obtained entirely new results. He found 
to his great surprise that there were sudden genetic changes 


. without any apparent cause in the species of evening primrose 


which he reared up in his garden for observation. It was a 
startling discovery. De Vries pointed out that this sudden varia- 
tion in the species was due to ‘mutation’. It was De Vries who 
brought the term ‘mutation’ into use to signify sudden change. 
Tt may be mentioned here that the term ‘mutation’ was first used 
in 1868 by Waagen, a paleontologist, to signify an identifiable 
stage in a continuously evolving lineage. De Vries,xon the other 
hand, used the term ‘mutation’ to signify hereditary change. He 
formulated a theory of evolution by mutation on the basis of tHe 
data obtained from the observation of sudden variations in the 
species of evening primrose. According to him, the variation 
in the species of living organisms is a discontinuous process. ‘The 
mutations give rise not only to different species of living orga- 
nisms, but also to varieties within the species. De Vries pointed 
out that the mutant types were not merely slight degrees of 
departure from the original type, but they sharply and completely 
differed from the species from which they arose. The mutant 
variations were entirely new and independent types of species. 

De Vries’ theory of evolution by mutation brought about 
a revolutionary change in the biological science. His theory 
hinted at the fact that evolution was not a flat and discontinous 
process, but rather it was discontinuous with abrupt variations 
in the species very much like the quantum jumps of the mate- 
rial particles. Schrödinger observed that the quantum theory 
in physics and the mutation theory in biology developed almost 
at the same time; he, therefore, threw a suggestion that perhaps 
some link might be found between the quantum theory and the 
mutation theory when sufficiently advanced study was made in 


5 Evolution: The Modern Synthesis, London, George Allen & Unwin, 
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these two sister sciences.® The greatest contribution of Dg 
Vries’ theory consisted in the fact that he developed the ex- 
perimental method for studying evolution. It was, therefore, 
necessary that’ Darwin’s theory of evolution by natural selection 
which was mainly based upon the facts of observation had to 
be replaced by De Vries’ theory of evolution by mutation which 
was mainly based experimental data. It must be admitted, then, 
that De Vries’ theory of mutation heralded the beginning of a 
new era in the biological science. 

The science of geneties developed with rapid strides since, 
the publication of De Vries’ mutation theory. In 1902 McClung 
first discovered the chromosomes ‘which are the repositories of 


za 
“ahereditary factors. In 1903 W. L. Johannsen began his experi- 


mental evorl@on genetics and in 1909 introduced the term ‘gene’ 
into the biological science. He discovered that that there was 
gome entity in the gametes or the fertilized eggs which deter- 
mined the characters of organisms. He called that entity in the 
fertilized egg which determined the nature of the growing 
organism the ‘gene’. He observed that the different characteris- 
tics of an organism were determined by the genes which were 
present in the germ cells. In 1911 he first recognized the 
difference between the genotype and the phenotype. He employed 
the term ‘genotype’ to signify the hereditary characters that an 
individual receives from his parents, and he used the term 
‘phenotype’ to signify the external appearance and pecularities 
of ,an individual, such as size, shape, colour and the like. In 
other words, the term ‘genotype’ refers to the class of individuals 
possessing the same genes, whereas the ‘phenotype’ refers to the 
class @f individuals who appear alike regardless of their here- 
ditary make up. The credit goes to Johannsen who pointed out 
that species of living organisms differed from one another not 
on the basis of their external features, but rather on the basis 
of their genetic substance. It is obvious, then, that Johannsen 
was one of the most outstanding pioneers in experimental 
genetics. á 

T. H. Morgan’s work on genetics was more systematic 


6 What is Life? Cambridge, Cambridge Press, 1955, p. 48. a 
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than that of Johannsen. According to him, genes are located 
n chromosomes. ‘The chromatine lies in the nucleus of a cell 
in the form of a thread-like material. When a cell is about to 
divide the surrounding walls of the nucleus disappear and its 
chromatine is condensed into bodies known as chromosomes from 
the extremeties of which star-like structures extend into the 
protoplasm, Chromosomes retain their individuality. through 
the successive cell-divisions, Morgan observed that each chro: 
mosome retained its individuality through the successive divisions 
due to the fact that it contained fixed number of genes which 
lay arranged in a linear order,” There may be hundreds of genes 
in a chromosome. Morgan pointed out that whenever there was 
some change in a single unit in a chromosome there was a ‘point 
mutation’.* Innumerable instances of point mutations have been 
found in plants and animals in natural as well as artificial con- 
ditions. Changes produced by a point mutation. may affect à 
part of the body or the entire body.® Morgan, therefore, main- 
tained that evolution was something more than a mere perpetua- 
tion of the living forms that come into existence in the universe, 
New species of living forms appear in the course of evolution 
through occasional mutations in the original species of living 
forms, These mutations occur sporadically and in many. direc- 
tions.” Morgan remarked that Darwin’s theory of evolution 
might be justified on the ground that the new species of organisms 
emerged from the original species of living forms through 
mutations. Since Morgan adopted the objective method in his 
biological researches, he avoided making any philosophical specu- 
lation regarding the nature of living phenomena; on the contrary, 
he thought that the metaphysical theories would fade into 
insignificance as scientific knowledge accumulated and become 
more precise. 

Hans Driesch was an enthusiastic exponent of the yitalistic 
theory, of living phenomena. He maintained that a physico- 
chemical explanation of living phenomena was inadequate. He 


7 The Scientific Basis of Evoiution, London, Faber & Faber, 
Mi I, p: 26. : 
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pointed out that the development of an organism could not be 
explained purely in terms of physical and chemical agents. He 
believed that some other principle than the physico-chemical 
agent was necessary in accounting for the development of living 
phenomena, He maintained that the living principle was an 
independent entity in itself, and hence, it could not be explained 
in terms of matter. A living organism, according to him, is not 
a machine, but rather it is an ‘entelechy’. A living organism 
has its own laws of development, assimilation, reproduction, 
decay and the like. Driesch believed that the ‘entelechy’ guided 
the organic development. ‘Thus, he pinned his faith on vitalism 
or the autonomy of living phenomena. 

“Ss The vitalistic theory of Driesch has been criticised by a 
large nfmbet of biologists because the former abandoned the 
objective method in biology and indulged in philosophical specu- 
lation. It is quite obvious that Driesch could not satisfactorily 
account for the nature of living phenomena and instead tried to 
cut the Gordian knot by introducing a mysterious principle called 
the ‘entelechy’. J. S. Haldane remarked that the evidences given 
by Driesch were inconclusive when the latter stated that 
development occurred independently of the stimuli from the 
environment. If the living principle transcends the physical 
phenomena, the former cannot affect the latter. 

J. Loeb’s theory of the living phenomena is diametrically 
‘opposed to the theory of Driesch. Loeb compared the living 
organisms to machines. He explained the living phenomena from 
the physico-chemical point of view. He maintained that 
the living phenomena were mainly composed of colloidal 
substanges which possessed the properties of developing, preserv- 
ing, and reproducing themselves automatically." Living orga> 
nisms are chemical machines, and these machines are formed out 
‘of certain. chemical reactions. Living organisms are mainly 
composed of different types of colloidal substances. Chemical 
reactions take place quickly and automatically in the body due 

e 
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tò the presence of catalyzers or enzymes. A living organism 
makes its own catalyst. It is composed of different types of 
chemical compounds, such as, proteins, -fats, carbohydrates, salts 
etc. Loeb maintained that life depended upon the existence of 
colloidal solutions in cells, and all those agencies which brought 
about a general gelation, brought life to a standstill condition.” 
He maintained that machines could be constructed artificially 
and they could be kept going if the energy required by 
them could be regulated automatically. Living organisms con- 
tinually transform the inorganic material into living matter 
through fast chemical reactions; and the chemical reactions 
involved in the living organisms are in no way different from 
those involved in inorganic matter. These facts led Loeb to think 
that ,abiogenesis or emergence of the living from the non-living 
was possible on experimental grounds.%® Loeb ruled out the 
thesis of the vitalists who maintained that there was a principle 
called ‘entelechy’ which guided the behaviour of living organisms. 
He remarked that such an assumption was incompatible with the 
basic principles of physics and chemistry. He observed that each 
organism was characterized by a definite form, and that this form 
was determined by specific chemical substances. He pointed out 
that the essential property of a living organism consisted in the 
fact that it had the capacity of synthesizing its own specific mate- 
rials from the non-specific chemical substances of the surrounding 
materials.” He remarked that the property of transforming 
simple chemical compounds into complex ones was one of, the 
secrets of living phenomena. He maintained that death was due 
to cessation of oxidation in an organism; and that if oxidation 
was once interruption it could not be restored by artificial respi- 
ration. He pointed out that the medulla oblangata suffered an 
irreparable injury if it was deprived of oxygen even for a very 
short time; and that as a result of this irreparable injury to 
the “medulla oblangata respiration stopped permanently as a 
consequence of which the tissues of the organism gradually 


14 Op. Cit., p. 37. 
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disintegrated.* He, therefore, concluded that sustenance of lift 
in an organism was due to the presence of oxygen and through 
the supply of nutritive substances to the body. Loeb accepted 
De Vries’ thesis that the process of evolution was discontinuous. 
consequently, he rejected Darwin’s idea of gradual evolution of 
living organisms. In agreement with De Vries Loeb believed 
that a species of organism could remain constant for thousands 
of years followed by a sudden mutation in the offspring, while 
the original species of organism continued to exist.19 He rejected 
the hypothesis that evolution through mutation was preceeding 
according to a plan. He called such a view anthropomorphic. 

Loeb’s hypothesis regarding the nature of living phenomena 

“\esstairied certain valuable suggestions which were studied in 
greater @etai® by the biologists who succeeded him. It is an un- 
deniable fact that a living organism has a physico-chemical struc- 
tre and that its behaviour can be explained partially from the 
physico-chemical point of view. It is also admitted by the modern 
biologists that a living organism is composed of collodical substan- 
ces which synthesize simple chemical compounds into complex 
ones within the organism. Loeb’s physico-chemical interpretation 
of the living phenomena was a source of inspiration for the 
future biologists. 

L. J. Henderson also defined a living organism as a physico- 
chemical mechanism.?*. He observed that the living organisms 
were relatively complex and stable, and that they had sufficient 
projective devices against possible environmental changes. He 
maintained that the thermochemical properties of organic com- 
pounds and the thermal properties of water were favourable to 
the liviag phenomena.*? According to him, water enhances the 
complexity of the environment; it is favourable to existence of 
colloidal systems which are the constituent factors of living 
organisms; it is also one of the main sources of mobility. 
In his view there is a reciprocal relationship between the orgfhism: 


18 Op. Cit., pp. 359-60, 

19 The Dynamics of Living Mattef, pp. 224-5. 

20 Op. Cit., p. 225. 

21 The Pines of the Environment, New York, Macmillan o. “1913, 
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and the environment”? The complex and relatively durable 
organism is endowed with the capacity for metabolism. The 
organism is engaged in the exchange of material with the environ- 
ment, Henderson observed that there was reciprocal relation 
between the fitness of the organism, on the one hand, and the 
fitness of the environment, on the other; and that the relation 
between the two was so close that neither of the two could be 
considered as less important than the other His contention 
was that each organism fitted into its particular environment. He 
also observed that there was possibility of the presence of dormant 
life almost everywhere in the universe except only in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sun. 

The merit of Henderson’s theory lies in the fact he em 
phasized the reciprocal relation between the orgañism*and the 
environment. It was recognized by the later biologists that each 
‘organism fitted into its specific environment, and that those 
organisms which were not fitted into a particular environment 
either searched for another suitable environment or were exter- 
minated. This was a new interpretation of ‘natural selection’ 
given by Henderson. 

Rapid progress took place in the biological sciences after the 
first quarter of the twentieth century; and H. J. Muller’s con- 
tribution during this period is most notewothy. Muller devised 
new experimental methods for studying the nature of the ultimate 
elements of the living phenomena. In 1927 Muller demonstrated 
that gene mutation could be induced artificially through X’ray 
radiation. He found that the frequency of gene mutations 
increased through X’ray radiations, and this frequency of gene 
mutations was exactly proportional to the total dose of radiation 
applied?" He observed that even the smallest dose of radiation 
could produce mutation; and that once a mutation was produced 
it brought about an irreversible change in the organism. Muta- 
tions could also be produced by certain environmental: conditions, 
such as concentration of oxygen, change in temperature and the 


23 Op. Cit., p. 267. 
24 09. Cit., pp. 271-2. < 
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like. This led Muller to believe that certain chemical reactions. 
were involved in the process of mutation.2® Muller found that’ 
mutations took place in different directions; and that they pro- 
duced changes of various degrees ranging from the smallest to. 
greatest. However, in a majority of cases the changes brought 
about through mutations were small and sometimes even invisi- 
ble. He observed that major changes in an organism through 
gene mutation were generally harmful for its survival, whereas, 
smaller changes were less detrimental. However, if a particular 
mutation is beneficial for an organism, -it will tend to multiply 
in the course of succeeding generations and will serve as a 
ground for further mutations.” According to Muller, each chro- 


.mosome consists essentially of desoxyrindonucleoprotein thread 


with thoysangs of functionally distinct and individually self-repro- 
ducing units called ‘genes’.2® Each unit of gene in a chromosome 
has the property of binding together the surrounding raw 
materials and thus constructing an exact copy of itself for self- 
reproduction. * Even in an instance of permanent mutation, a 
gene guides the synthesis of materials in such a way that the 
change in the internal configuration brought about through 
mutation is incorporated in the new copy. A mutant gene has, 
therefore, the property of reproducing its exact copy. In sum, 
a gene has the property of guiding selection, according to its 
inherent nature. Each gene has the property of undergoing an 
extensive evolution involving a long series of mutational steps 
whereby complex organisms come into existence. However, since 
mufations are not designed in advance for useful ends the vast 
majority of them are unsuited for survival, but those mutants 
which are adapted for survival tend to multiply. Evolution not 
only involves a series of mutational steps, but it also involves 
increase in the number of genes in the various species of organisms 
though at a relatively slow rate. However, in spite of the fact 
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that evolution proceeds at a relatively slow rate, with small 
steps, there may be occasional emergence of novelty in the various 
species of organisms through a combination of mutants. Accord- 
ing to Muller, gene mutations occur with a high degree of 
randomness. In Muller's view evolution takes place in quantum 
like jumps of sporadically mutating species of organisms very 
much like the quantum jumps of the material particles,** 

It was Muller’s main contribution that he worked out the 
theory of gene mutations in great detail. He demonstrated 
that changes could be produced in genes through X’ray radiation, 
According to him, each gene has the property of synthesizing 
materials from its surrounding and reproducing its own copy. 
He suggested the idea that there was some resemblance between 
the mode of behaviour of the ultimate units of the living. phen- 
mena and that of the ultimate particles of matter, This suggestion 
clearly indicates that there is perhaps a’ link between. the living 
and the non-living phenomena. Muller introduced a new method 
of investigating the nature of the living phenomena by inducing 
gene mutatiqns through artificial means which has already been 
mentioned before. His technique had a profound influence on 
his contemporaries in the field of genetics and a galaxy of 
geneticists appeared within a few years following the publication 
of Muller’s researches. 

It may be mentioned here that the development of the biolo- 
gical sicence took place in all its different branches during this 
period. The new developments in genetics had their influence on 
cytology. L. W. Sharp defined cytology as a branch of biology 
which dealt with the structural. and functional organization of the 
protoplasm, usually in the form of cells,*? Cytology deals with 
the structure of the cell. The cell theory was first propounded 
by Schleiden and Schwann between 1838 and 1839. According 
to this theory all plant and animal organisms are composed of 
minute living units called ‘cells’. According tothe modern theory 
a cell is a complex living structure and its size may vary from 
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0.1 to 0.01 mm in diameter, d'he living phenomena are always 
associated with the protoplasm which is composed of. proteings 
fats, carbohydrates. and certain other chemical substances. 
However, it is not a mere haphazard conglomeration of chemical 
substances, but rather it is an organized system of chemical 
substances. ‘Ihe chemical substances of the protoplasm are 
integrated in a complex manner to form a- living system. 
According to L. W. Sharp, the protoplasm is a system in equili- 
brium.** According to Sinnot and Dunn, protoplasm is not a 
homogeneous and continuous mass of substance throughout an 
organism, but rather it is differentiated into definite structural 
and functional units called ‘cells’. According to C. D. Darling- 


| ee protoplasm is an organ of behaviour, rather than a mere 


Sheimical unity.” Living systems are cellular in structure. A 
cell confists Sf a nucleus and its surrounding cytoplasm. |The 
nucleus directs the activities of a cell. ‘The cytoplasmic material 
strrounds the nucleus of a cell. It isa transparent and viscous 
fluid which may occupy a large portion of a cell. According to 
Darlington and Mather, the nucleus of a cell. develops by drawing 
the raw materials from the cytoplasm.** It is evident, then, that 
there is mutual interaction between the nucleus and the cytoplasm 
within a cell. According to Mather, the nucleus and the cyto- 
plasm are complementary to each other, and hence, they are 
inseparable in a cellular organisation.*? The nucleus -provides 
a firm foundation around which the cytoplasm is built. The 
genes located in the nucleus of a cell control the cytoplasmic 
matgrial. However, the role of the cytoplasm, in a cellular 
structure cannot be completely ignored. The normal. develop- 
ment of an: organism may be disturbed through any change 
either im the genes or in the cytoplasmic materials. Sonneborn 
pointed out that. the cellular development was conditioned both 
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by the nucleus and by the cytcplasm.** According to R. E 
Goldschmidt, the cytoplasm provides the substratum for genetic 
action, and all the decisive steps which take place in a cellular 
development are steered by the genes.*® Further, in his view the 
cytoplasm is one of the pre-requisites for the orderly develop- 
ment of a cell.“ Goldschmidt observed that the cytoplasmic 
materials were always under the control of the nucleus. In brief, 
according to Goldschmidt, the nucleus can function only in 
relation to the cytoplasmic materials for the latter provides an im- 
mediate internal environment with which the former can interact. 
However, Goldschmidt laid greater emphasis on the nuclear 
materials which control the development of a cell. According to 
H. §. Jennings, the genes interact with the cytoplasm in such a _ 
way that the former brings about changes in the latter atiu 
thereby produces new materials in it. In his view, the various 
cytoplasmic products of different genes interact with one another 
and produce new types of materials“? This view clearly shows 
that new forms of living matter come into existence through 
interaction of different particles of living matter within a cellular 
structure. This suggestion seems to have a philosophical signi- 
ficance. It suggests that new particles of living matter may be 
brought into existence through the interaction of different living 
particles. According to Jennings, genes are not used up in the 
process of interaction with the cytoplasmic materials, but rather 
they perpetuate themselves by reproducing their exact copies. 
It is clear from the discussion so far that the cytoplasm forms 
an indespensable part of a cellular structure and that the ganes 
Steer the activities of the cell. It is, therefore, necessary to study 
the nature of the genes in greater detail with special reference 
to the views of some of the eminent geneticists. i 
Goldschmidt defined genetics as the study of heredity. He 
pointed out that genetics had played an important role in unify- 
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ing»the zoological and botanical systems.“ Zoology studies the 
nature of the genes in the animal organisms, whereas botany 
studies the nature of the genes in the plant organisms. The 
science of genetics, therefore, clearly supports our thesis that 
there is progressive convergence of knowledge with the advance- 
ment of human learning. According to Goldschmidt, genes are 
hereditary units which are located in the chromosomes of a cell: 
Chromosomes are generally constant in a given species; in other 
words, they retain their ‘individuality’ through all the phases. 
of cell life. They consist of two identical partners in diploid 
organisms and are endowed with the ability to synapse and 
undergo meiosis and exchange segments at definite phases of 
cellular cycle. They contain large strings of discrete bodies 
arranged in @ linear order. The discrete bodies or genes within 
the framework of chromosomes have the property of self- 
dsiplication. Genes havé the property of undergoing sudden 
change which is technically known as ‘mutation’. ‘The mutated 
genes have the property of perpetuating themselves till the time 
of another mutation. Genes have the chemical properties of an 
autocatalyst by virtue of which they reproduce themselves as 
one of the end products of their catalysed reactions.“* ‘They are 
not completely independent of one another, but rather they are 
joined to one another like the beads of a necklace. They are 
the units of a chromosome’ which is a giant molecule, Golds- 
chmidt was influenced by Sturtavant’s hypothesis of ‘position 
effect.’ Sturtevant suggested that the action of a gene differed 
accérding to its position within he framework of a chromosome. 
Goldschmidt developed Sturtevant’s hypothesis of ‘position effect” 
in his own way and proposed a new theory of genes. According 
to his new interpretation, it is quite possible that genes as inde- 
pendent units with separate functions do not exist. The theory 
of the existence of a gene as a unit is inferred from the 
phenomenon known as ‘gene mutation’, According to Gelds- 
chmidt, this inference may not be vafid** According to him, 
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it is quite possible that a gene as‘a separate unit with a specific 
unction does not exist. According to his assumption, the 
chromsome is a large chain of molecules of complex arrange- 
ment in which each point has specific chemical properties so that 
the activities of a cell are determined by the configuration of 
chemical compounds in the chain of genetic materials; and any 
change in the chain may upset the normal interplay of chemical 
reactions through which a deviation in the cellular activities mav 
occur which is otherwise known as ‘mutation’. Cellular deve- 
lopment is determined by the catalyzed reactions of chemical 
substances in a particular arrangement in the chain of genetic 
materials of a chromosome; and each step of development 
upon the normal appearance of the preceding events, and the „ 
latter events follow with great precision. According to M. 
Bergmann and C., Niemann the protein molecules of genetic 
materials consist of a chain of amino-acid residues linked up hy 
peptide bonds in which each amino-acid has its own distinctive 
thythm as different from those of others so that a molecular 
pattern is determined by the superimposition of the different 
rhythms of all the amino-acids.4* Goldschmidt believed in the 
suggestion offered by Bergmann and Niemann and opined that 
a chemical analysis of genetic materials might unravel at some 
future date the causation of all hereditary traits. He proposed 
a dynamic theory of genetics which he believed would lead to 
ultimate success. He differentiated the dynamic theory of 
genetics from the classical theory. In his view, the classical 
theory of genetics is mainly a statistical science. The statistical 
interpretation of genetics tries to explain the genetic phenomena 
by introducing more and more genes in the form of modifier 
systems built up by selection. Goldschmidt believed that the 
classical approach to the problems of genetics was inadequate | 
because it regarded the genetic phenomena as something static, 
In contrast with the classical theory Goldschmidt suggested a 
physiological or dynamic‘theory for the proper understanding of 
the problems of genetics. In his view, the dynamic theory of 
genetics tries to: interpret the "genetic phenomena in terms of 
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genetic action and development&l systems including embryonic, 
regulation and integration. However, the dynamic interpretation” 
of genetics does not rule out the fundamental principles of the 
statistical theory of genetics, but rather it accepts the main prin- 
ciples of the latter keeping in view the dynamic aspect of a living 
organism. ‘The dynamic theory of genetics leaves room for any 
| discovery that might be made in connection with the genetic 
phenomena. Goldschmidt, therefore, believed that the dynamic 
i theory of genetics would ultimately lead to success whereas the 
classical theory would merely lead to blind alleys.” 
| Goldschmidt’s approach to the problems of genetics is quite 
| novel and his view that a gene as an independent unit does not 
| ®sq,exist seems to offer a challenge to the theories of some of the 
modern enetigists. He remarked that both the classical and the 
modern Norte regarded genes as particles or corpuscles, and 
ang the difference between the two views consisted in the fact 
that whereas the former theory dealt with the operational gene, 
the latter dealt with he hypothetical gene. He suggested that 
the concept of ‘gene’ as an independent particle or corpuscle 
must be discarded. Goldschmidt’s denial of the gene as an inde- 
pendent particle having a specific function cannot be refuted 
because there is no evidence that such a hypothetical gene exists. 
L. J. Stadler, therefore, remarked that Goldschmidt’s view was 
correct when he stated that the hypothetical gene did not exist.” 
Even the cases of sudden changes in the species do not conclusively 
prove that mutations are caused by changes within the genes. 
However, in spite of the fact that Goldschmidt’s position cannot 
| be refuted on theoretical grounds quite a large number of 
geneticists feel reluctant to accept his position that the gene as 
an indefendent unit does not exist. 

C. H, Waddington was reluctant to accept Goldschmidt’s 
thesis that the gene as an independent unit did not exist. In 
his view, Goldschmidt’s thesis is extremely premature. Accord- 
ing to him, the phenomenon of ‘position effect’ is rather rare. 
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aThe phenomenon of ‘position effect’ has been found only in 
Drosophila. Furthermore, the theory of ‘position effect’ would 
be true only if it were assumed that the different regions of a chro- 
mosome had different properties. Waddington believed that the 
differences at the different points of a chromosome must have 
occurred in the past which is otherwise known as gene mutation, 
He, therefore, opined that the concept of gene could not be 
completely ruled out. According to Waddington, most probably 
each gene affects several different processes; however, in spite 
of the fact that each gene has the capacity for different types of 
reactions each one is associated with a specific type of reaction.” 
Waddington accepted Caspersson’s thesis that nucleic acid is in 
some way connected with the stability of genes. He also sug 
gested that the nucleic acid played an importan? part in the 
process of gene duplication.* He further maintained that gene 
products were enzymes and, consequently, the latter were of the 
Same chemical composition as the former. In other words, both 
genes and gene products are of the nature of proteins.” Accord- 
ing to Waddington, genes mutate spontaneously, that is, without 
any apparent causes. The evolutionary process is closely con- 
nected with the phenomenon of gene mutations. ‘There are 
certain evidences which go to prove that evolution actually took 
place in the universe. The palaeontological evidences give suffi- 
cient indication to the fact that evolution is a continuous process 
with occasional changes in the species of living organisms.®* 
There are ample instances in Nature which bear testimony to the 
fact that both continuous and discontinuous processes occur in 
the evolutionary process. 

/ T. Dobzhansky recognized the existence of a gene as a 
particle of molecular dimensions. He defined genetics as the 
physiology of inheritance and variations. Genes influence the 
development of an organism through physiological and ultimately 
thrdugh chemical processes. ‘The chemical reactions that take 
place within an organism are controlled by genes. Genes are 
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chemically most active. They àre the most stable elements of 
a cellular structure. They not only duplicate themselyes and 
transmit themselves to all the cells of a developing body, but they 
also transmit themselves to their offspring from gencration to 
generation, Thus, genes perpetuate themselves from generation 
to generation and provide all possible mechanisms to organisms 
to withstand the environmental shocks. Organisms can even alter 
the environment in certain cases. Continuity of the living forms 
in the world is due to the existence of self-reproducing materials 
in living organisms, According to Dobzhansky, the totality of 
genes of an individual or of a particular species constitutes a 
genotype. The genotype can be transmitted without producing 
any change in the offspring. ‘The genotype exerts ‘pressure’ on 
1$ environment and tries to alter the environment. Individuals 
of a certain “species can subsist not only in one specific type 
of, environment, but rather in a variety of environments. 
Whereas the genotype of a species is relatively stable the pheno- 
type of its constituent members varies from individual to individual 
and even in the same individual from time to time. A genotype 
has the potentiality of giving rise to a multitude of phenopypes. 
A genotype is the product of_a long process of evolutionary 
development. Dobzhansky defined evolution as a change in the 
genotype of a population.** According to him, evolution is the 
study of the dynamics of life. Survival or extinction of a species 
is determined by genes. Slight modifications in the phenotype 
brought about by the environmental changes do not themselves 
conssitute evolution, but evolution is marked by some sort of 
alteration in the genotype. However, it must be note] that the 
phenotypes are able to adapt themselves to certain types of environ- 
ments afid are unfit for others. Dobzhansky observed that gene 
mutations were haphazard in the sense that they took 
place regardless of the needs of an organism at a given time and 
place; and that consequently mutations were generally harm- 
ful for the survival of the mutant organisms. However, the 
nature of mutations and the frequency of mutations are not abso- 
lutely indeterminate; but rather they are determined by the 
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„Structure of the genes. According to Dobzhansiy, Nature 
selects those species in which mutations are comparatively low. ~ 
However, from another point of view rapid mutability cf a species 
is necesary for preserving its evolutionary plasticity.°° Mutations 
enhance the adaptive possibilities of a species. Dobzhansky 
characterized the evolutionary process as ‘opportunistic’ in the 
sense that natural selection favours those mutants which are 
useful at a given time regardless of their future value. According 
to Dobzhansky, then, evolution is non-teleological.** However, 
when the environment changes some of the previous variants 
become advantageous and are preserved." However, it is not 
a general principle that all those variants which are rejected in < 
certain environments would be selected in some others. It pac 
been sometimes charged that the modern theory of»evolution lays 
undue emphasis upon chance mutation. Dobzhansky replied to 
this objection by saying that this misunderstanding was due to 
failure to grasp the real implication of the term ‘chance’, Accord- 
ing to him, chance mutation does not mean absolute randomness 
in the process of transformation. For instance, perfect eyes 
cannot develop in a certain species which had previously no trace 
of the organ of vision. The appearance of the eye in a species 
of living form is the result of evolutionary development. 
Amphioxus, for instance, has no eyes, but it perceives light with 
the help of certain pigment cells inthe brain. Perhaps the eyes 
of the present species developed from pigment cells in the brain 
in course of millions of years.” In brief, gene mutations are 
not entirely indeterminate, but rather they are determined by the 
nature of the genetic material on which modifications are brought 
about through interaction with the environment. Mutations, 
then, take place by ‘chance’ in the sense that alterations occur 
regardless of their survival value at a given time and place. 
Julian Huxley tried to work out a theory of evolution 
sysiematically and elaborately. He made an attempt to revive 
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the Darwinian theory of evoltition and tried to correlate it with 
the principles of modern genetics. He observed that the gene 
complex consisted of unit-particles and the way in which the 
Darwinian principle of Natural Selection operated depended 
upon the nature of genetic mechanism.® According to him, the 
evolutionary changes are almost gradual and’ the principle of 
Natural Selection operates in such a manner that it produces 
results which are of immediate biological utility to the living 
organisms. However, since the principle of Natural Selection 
is non-teleological in its nature the way in which it works is blind 
and automatic. It is a matter of pure chance that certain species 
of living organisms are able to adapt themselves to certain 
environments. _ The evolutionary process, then, is not the result 
of any plangr design. According to him, the principle of Natural 
Selection is the only effective and inevitable agency of evolution.®* 
Evolution may be regarded in a sense as the process of utilization 
Òf the earth’s resources by living organisms, In other words, 
there is wide distribution of living organisms over the earth’s 
surface which exploit the available materials in all possible ways. 
Huxley used the expression ‘adaptive radiation’ for the process 
of distribution of the living species on the various geographical 
regions of the planet earth. The various species of living 
organisms invade the different regions of the planet earth and 
utilize as much material as possible from there. In this way 
certain species invade the land, others the oceans and rivers and 
others the air and colonize there through progressive adaptation. 
Adaptive radiation is the result of Natural Selection. Huxley 
severely objected to the use of the term ‘progressive’ with refer- 
ence to the evolutionary process. He also objected to the use 
of the terms ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ with reference to the various 
living species. He argued that if both an insect and a lion were 
well-adapted to their environments and if both survived there 
was no point in regarding one of the organisms as ‘higher’ than 
the other, Likewise the term ‘progress’ is not suitably applicable 
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to the evolutionary process. For if there were any progress in 
üle evolutionary process, how could the lower organisms survive 
side by side with the higher organisms?** Huxley, therefore, 
concluded teleology in the evolutionary process was apparent only, 
and that the principle of Natural Selection was bind and 
unconscious, Furthermore, improvement is not a universal 
feature of evolutionary process, for the lower forms of living 
organisms manage to live alongside the higher ones which implies 
that the conception of general advance is judged with reference 
to the highest level of complexity and efficacy rather than with 
reference to the average. ‘Therefore, according to Huxley, the 
improvemnt in the form of complexity and efficacy is restricted 
and general advance is often limited. 


So far the views of those biologists were discussed wh ` 


recognized the existence of genes. Amongst the modern gene- 
ticists those who opposed the theory of genes did so for certaip 
definite reasons and the views that they put forward to replace 
the theory of genes were more of the nature of suggestions for 
further investigation than of the nature of definite solutions. 
The theory of living phenomena advanced by the Russian biolo- 
gists is diametrically opposed to the theories of genetics advanced 
by the Western biologists. ‘The Russian biologists categorically 
denied the existence of genes. Michurin denied. the exist- 
ence of genes and pointed out that the genetic character of the 
plant species could be modified by changing the environment, 
He found that any change in the breed of a species was due to 
the influence of the environment on the organism. According: to 
him, the breeds of plants differ considerably in spite of the fact 
that their seeds exhibit very little difference and their embryos 
show still less difference. In brief, according to Michufin, all 
modifications in the different breeds of plants are due to changes 
of the environment, and not at all due to the influence of the 
embryonic materials: T. D. Lysenko worked on the sme lines 
as suggested’ by Michurin and further elaborated his doctrine. 
According to Lysenko, the genetic constitution of a plant is not 
located in any special hereditary organ, such as the genes or 
Sie 
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the chromosomes, but rather át is distributed throughout the 
organism. The particles that are found in the nuclei of the cell$e 
are not genes. Heredity does not depend upon the function of 
the genes, but on the development of the cells which transform 
themselves into an organism. In Lysenko’s view heredity is the 
property of a living organism to require definite conditions for 
its development and react in certain ways to various conditions. 
In other words, heredity means the nature of a living organism, 
Lysenko claimed that he could alter the heredity of a particular 
living species through various kinds of treatment. For instance, 
the heredity of certain breeds of wheat could be changed by 
altering the environmental conditions. Lysenko used the terms 
‘nature’ and ‘heredity in the same sense. For instance, a lamb 
d®«elops into a sheep and a calf into a cow according to their 
respective nafures by assimilating the same hay.® In brief, each 
organism assimilates materials from the environment and grows 
to maturity in accordance with its specific nature or heredity. It 
selects from the environment only those conditions that it needs 
for its development and survival. Sometimes an organism is 
unable to get suitable materials that it needs from its particular 
environment and is, therefore, forced to assimilate certain mate- 
rials which do not accord with its nature as a result of which 
such organisms change. According to Lysenko a change is 
brought about in the nature of an organism through a change in 
the mode of assimilation.** ‘The environmental conditions contain 
different materials which are assimilated by the developing orga- 
nisms. ‘The environment plays a major part in changing the 
species of living organisms. 

Olga Lepeshinskaya, a Soviet scientist, also denied the 
existenée of genes, and maintained that life had pre-cellular 
existence. According to her, the protoplasm of an egg is capable 
of forming into cells and generating life even after the embryo 
is taken out of it or destroyed. For instance, if a hydra is 
completely crushed and its cells are destroyed, even than fuclei 
are formed into its protoplasm and thus giving rise to new 
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‘living cells. It follows, therefore, that structureless organic 
matter is synthesized into living cells. Lepeshinskaya, therefore, 
opined that a cell was not only reproduced by a pre-existing cell, 
but rather it could be formed out of non-living cellular matter. 
Her theory ruled out the classical view that the protoplasm 
of a cell was a protein substance serving merely as a 
nutrient for the developing embryo. Alexander Popovsky 
observed that according to Lepeshinskaya a cell alone 
was not capable of performing vital functions, but rather the 
vital functions could be performed even by the protein matter 
surrounding the nucleus of a cell; and that consequently a cell 
was produced not only through cell division but also through the 
synthesis of protoplasmic materials of a cellular structure.” 
Thus, Lepeshinskaya’s view ruled out the classical theories” of 
Rudolf Virchow and Weismann according to which living cells 
alone could reproduce themselves, and not the protoplasmic matter 
surrounding the cells. In sum, she made an attempt to disprove 
the modern genetic theory according to which reproduction is 
determined mainly through the steering activity of the nuclear 
materials of the cells. 

The theories of the Russian biologists have been severely 
criticised by most of the modern biologists. C. D. Darlington 
remarked that some of the hybridization experiments with cer- 
tain plant species that were performed by the Michurinists could 
not be repeated outside the Soviet Russia, which evidently meant 
that they were deliberately cooked up stories.*® Julian Huxley 
remarked that the theories of Michurin and Lysenko were iricon- 
sistent with facts, and that consequently they were invalid. 
Lysenko’s use of the expression ‘nature’ signifying heredity is 
rather vague for it falls short of scientific formalization. It has 
been established beyond doubt that the genetic materials of the 
cellular nucleus steer the developmental processes and determine 
the hereditary factors. The denial of the genetic materials as the 
determinants of heredity by the Soviet biologists seems to be 
unwarranted. Moreover, the Soviet biologists seem to overem- 
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phasize the influence of the environment in bringing abqut 
modifications in the various species of living organisms. It is. 
true that certain varients survive in the changed environments 
while most of the varients perish. The emergence of the various 
new species of living organisms is not due to the influence of 
the environment alone, but also due to gene mutations. 

So far the different theories of the living phenomena have 
been discussed at some length. It was found in the course of 
our discussion that most of the scientists were agreed on the 
point that the genetic materials of the cellular nuclei were the 
ultimate elements which performed the most complicated vital 
functions. ‘he Soviet biologists opposed the modern genetic 


rr dheory because the latter view did not conform suitably with their 


basic philosophy. However, the theories of the Soviet bilogists 
were severely criticised by most of the outstanding biologists who 
held that they were untenable because most of the experiments 
that the Soviet scientists claimed to have performed successfully 
could not be repeated in spite of the best possible efforts outside 
he Soviet Russia. 

In the following few pages an attempt will be made to show 
that there is some connection between biology and physics 
and still greater connection between biology and chemistry, and 
thereby we shall try to establish a part of our thesis that there 
is convergence of knowledge. 

A number of eminent scientists made an attempt to show 
that there is some connection between biology and physics. 
Boltzman suggested that struggle for existence was not merely 
struggle for essential food materials which is present in sufficient 
quantjties on the surface of the planet earth, but also there was 
struggle for free energy which is mainly available from sunlight. 
C. Sheard also maintained that all vital processes were. accom- 
panied by electrical phenomena.” The process of photosynthesis. 
is a complex process by which the solar energy is utilizedeby the 
plants. ‘The photosynthetic process is enhanced by certain 
enzymatic reactions which go, on within the organism. The: 
phenomenon of photosynthesis is one of the chief methods by 
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which a living organism counteracts the ‘running down’ of the 
energy of the planet earth. Jerome Alexander also believed 
that there was an intimate connection between biology and physics. 
According to him, the biocatalysts, which perform the major 
vital functions, arise out of the assemblage of smaller material 
units like atoms, molecules, colloid particles and the like. He 
suggested the idea that if a gene absorbed a minute particle, such 
as an atom, an ion, or a molecule, and if it was able to duplicate 
itself, then the effect thus produced was called a ‘gene mutation.’ 
According to this view gene mutations are probably due to 
modified catalyst fields. Werner Heisenberg pointed out that 
the laws of physics and chemistry were not only applicable to 
non-living matter but also to living matter.~ He believed that 
if a certain change took place at the atomic level, „such, as ife 
release of a single chemical link in a chromosome of a cell 
nucleus, the mode of the future development of an organism 
could be radically changed.** In such cases the statistical laws of 
quantum physics are applicable for the prediction of the future 
behaviour of the living organisms. Heisenberg did not work 
out this theory at length, but he merely threw passing suggestions 
for further investigation. 

Erwin Schrödinger examined the nature of living phenomena 
from the standpoint of physics, and tried to work out his theory 
in some detail. According to him, the chromosome fibre, which 
is the most essential part of a living cell might be called an 
aperiodic crystal.** It is the material carrier of life. According 
to Schrédinger, the organization of life is maintained by exacting 
“order’ from the environment. ‘The living beings maintain their 
stable and organized existence by preserving their orderly laws 
of behaviour by counteracting the tendency of going over from 
order to disorder. A living organism avoids decay through 
assimilation of food which is technically known as ‘metabolism’. 
According to Schrédinger, every process, event or happening of 
the physical world is characterized by increase in entropy; and 
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since living organisms are ako a part of the physical world 
they are also subject to positive entropy or gradual process of 
decay which ultimately leads to maximum entropy or death. 
Living organisms are able to ward off decay and death under 
normal conditions by extracting ‘negative entropy’ from the 
environment. This takes place through assimilation of nutritive 
substances, such as food, drink etc., by the living organisms. 
According to Schrödinger, life feeds on negative entropy.’® In 
other words, it draws ‘negative entropy’ from the environment 
in order to compensate the positive entopy increase within the 
organism and thereby it is able to keep the positive entropy 
at a fairly low level. The negative entropy is the sign of order 
thereas the positive entropy is the sign of disorder. A living 
organism isp thus, able to maintain its stability by extracting 
orderliness from the environment. There is extra-ordinary 
regularity and order in the behaviour of a living organism. The 
orderly behaviour of a living organism is regulated by a group 
of atoms within a living cell which are technically known as 
‘genes’. Large-scale changes take place within an organism if 
somehow only a few atoms are dissociated from the group of 
‘governing atoms’ of a living cell which are technically known 
as ‘gene mutations’. This power of sucking orderliness from 
the environment pertains exclusively to the living organisms, and 
the orderly behaviour of an organism is regulated by chromosome 
molecules. Chromosome molecules represent a most ordered 
atomic association which may be called ‘aperiodic solids’. 
Aperiodic solids have the property of functioning in a orderly 
fashion. An organism makes a disposal of its internal dis- 
orderliness or positive entropy in the form of body heat. 

J. D. Bernal also maintained that living phenomena can be 
explained from the standpoint of physics. According to him, 
clay, sand, quartz etc., have certain properties of living peings. 
Proteins are the necessary basis of all living phenomena. kiving 
organisms are formed out of complex molecules chemically 
reacting among themselves in some liquid form. Most of the 
living organisms from the lowest bacteria to man are composed 
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of chemical molecules containing between four and forty atoms 
if each.” According to Bernal, the chemical evolution of 
living organisms can be best understood through a conjoint study 
of physics and biochemistry. In his view, the quantum energy 
changes in chemical reactions have a stable process of conversion 
which is called energy of life.*® The first step through which 
living phenomena emerge out of non-living was essentially a 
physico-chemical step.”* The early history of life was determined 
by the interaction of molecules. The greatest achievement of the 
earliest form of life was the building of complex protein 
molecules which formed the basis of the physical and chemical 
activities of an organism. A protein molecule has such an atomic 


pattern that it has the property of acting as a firm mould for = 


repeatable chemical processes. It has the property,of carryiie 
electric charges. It has also the property of reacting to the 
electrical charges in the environment which serves as the physical 
basis for sensation and movement. In brief, according to 
Bernal, the origin and the nature of living phenomena can be 
satisfactorily understood through a proper study of physics and 
biochemistry. 

It is quite evident from a brief discussion of the views 
of Schrodinger, Bernal and others that a living organism has a 
physical basis, and hence, the connection between physics and 
biology is rather close. The laws of physics and chemistry which 
apply to non-living matter also apply to living matter because the 
latter forms part of the physical universe., For instance, a simple 
rearrangement of an atom in a genetic material may bring about 
radical changes in the structure and function of an organism, 
Timofejeff, Delbriik and Zimmer pointed out on the basis of 
their experiments that sudden changes in the gene structure were 
comparable to quantum-mechanical elementary acts. Weizsäcker 
and Juilfs observed that the uncertain nature of gene mutations 
was comparable to the quantum mechanical uncertainty of the 
atomic phenomena. He pointed out another instance in which 
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he showed that there was no sĦarp line of demarcation between 
the living and the non-living. A virus, for instance, has thé’ 
properties of non-living matter, such as, a fixed molecular weight 
and crystallisability, on the one hand, and the properties of living 
matter, such as, assimilation, reproduction etc., on the other, 
Thus, a virus has the properties of living matter as well as non: 
living matter.8* There is a new branch of science now-a-days 
called biophysics which deals with some of the most complicated 
problems which interlink biology and physics. 

An attempt will be made in the following few pages to 
show that a living organism has not only a physical basis, but 
it has also a chemical aspect. A series of experiments have 
been done on the chemical aspect of the living phenomena and 
softies of, the gnost startling results have been obtained. A new 
science has developed out of these researches known as bio- 
chemistry which has thrown sufficient light on the nature of the 
living phenomena during the past few decades. In the following 
few pages the chemical aspect of the living phenomena will be 
discussed briefly. 

G. W. Beadle tried to give a thorough chemical analysis of 
genes. According to him, genes, which are the units of inherit- 
ance, are arranged in a linear order in minute filaments within 
chromosomes. In his view, the inference regarding the existence 
of genes is based upon three grounds, viz., the facts of heredity, 
the facts of evolution and speculative considerations regarding 
the origin of life.®? Genes affect the different traits of a living 
organism. Some of the genes produce only minor effects and 
others produce major effects on organisms. ‘They constitute 
the integral parts of all living organisms and direct as well as 
participte in many chemical reactions that take place within 
an organism. ‘They are composed of chemical substances. ‘They 
duplicate themselves in the presence of large number of chemical 
reactions. Mirskey and Pollister found out that chromosomes 
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„Were largely composed of nucleoprotein. Beadle believed that 
presumably chromosomes contained a large proportion of non- 
genetic materials. Consequently, he thought that genes differed 
chemically from the bulk of chromosome materials. He further 
found that both genes and viruses were composed of nucle- 
oproteins ; hence, chemically they were of similar nature. He 
observed that genes containd nucleic acid combined with nucle- 
oprotein.*® According to him, the nucleoproteins are built out 
of amino acids. Amino acids are the building blocks of proteins. 
An organism assimilates the essential amino acids through 
nutritive substances drawn mainly through vegetable and animal 
organisms, The amino acids of the vegetable and animal 
organisms taken in the form of food are broken within jhe 
organism into their component parts and reconstructed agaiñ into 
the specific type of proteins of the organism absorbing the 
materials. Beadle suggested the gene-enzyme hypothesis accord- 
ing to which genes control the chemical reactions with the aid 
of enzymes. Enzymes are organic catalysts which accelerate 
chemical reactions within an organism. ‘They are also of the 
nature of proteins or at least contain protein components. Beadle 
observed that gene mutations interfered with the normal synthesis 
of organic substances. His gene-enzyme hypothesis suggested 
the idea that genes control the metabolic processes. Enzymes 
are intermediate between genes and chemical reactions. Beadle’s 
one-gene-one-enzyme theory, therefore, suggests that one gene is 
concerned primarily with one enzyme.’ His hypothesis of the 
one-gene-one-enzyme was based on his experiments’ on 
Neurospora. à 

Dobzhansky did not quite agree with Beadle’s thesis that 
each gene had a specific enzyme which catalysed a specific chemical 
reaction. He disagreed with Beadle on the ground that there 
was no sufficient evidence in fayour of this hypothesis. He 
poirted out that the postulated enzymes produced by genes were 
rarely identified.** Tt need not concern us here whether each 
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gene produces its specific enzŷme. It will be ascertained, with 
certainty by further investigation about the exact nature of the 
relation between genes and enzymes. However, it may be admitted 
here that genes or gene products mainly act as biocatalysts. We 
may conclude, therefore, that the phenomenon of catalysis is an 
important process through which life sustains itself. _Moreover, 
it seems that further chemical analysis of the living phenomena 
will throw some more light on the nature of living phenomena. 
Sir Charles Sherrington described a living cell as a chemical 
unity in which all the vital activities took palace. According to 
him, a ceil is not a homogeneous solution of chemical substances, 
but rather the various molecules retain their identity, especially 
the protein molecules. The various catalysts in a cell act in a 
Vex organized manner in which each. performs its specific func- 
tion at a given time, and when the harmony and co-ordination 
between the various constituent catalysts is lost there is death.® 
This type of chemical explanation of the living phenomena has 
been given by many other geneticists besides Beadle and 
Sherrington. 

So far some of the most essential features of the living 
phenomena have been discussed briefly. The physiological, 
physical and chemical aspects of living phenomena were discussed 
in particular. It was noted in connection with this discussion 
that great achievements have taken place in the recent years in 
the fields of physiology and biochemistry, Compared to the 
remarkable achievements in physiology and biochemistry the. 
positive results obtained in the field of biophysics are rather 
meagre, and it is hoped that with the development of this new 
science the gulf between physics and biology will be narrowed 
and sdine of the laws which link the living and the non-living 
matter will be discovered. Let it be hoped, therefore, that with 
the interlinking of the various sciences some of the important 
features of reality will gradually come into light with the adyance- 
ment of knowledge. However, it is only an ideal for all scientific 
researches in connection with the investigation of the first 
principles. An attempt will be made now to summarize some 
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of the important characteristics of living phenomena which have 
some philosophical consequence. 

It was noted in connection with the discission of the nature of 
living phenomena that complexity is one of the most important 
characteristics of living systems. A cell, which is the smallest 
living ‘system, is an integrated structure of different components 
in which each unit performs its specific function in co-ordination 
with other units. Internal complexity is, therefore, one of the 
most important characteristics of a living system. As a matter 
of fact, complexity of structure is one of the most important 
characteristics by which the living phenomena can be distinguished 
from the non-living. Furthermore, living phenomena have also 
the property of maintaining constancy of internal environment 
in spite of changes in the external environment. ‘This property 
of maintaining internal environment on the part of living 
organisms is known as ‘homeostasis’.® i 

Since complexity of tructure is one of the important marks 
of the living phenomena the colloidal nature of the living systems 
may be briefly discussed here. Wolfgang Ostwald maintained 
that living phenomena were instances of colloidal systems. 
According to him, all life processes take place in colloidal systems 
which help the integration of biological processes.” In fact, liv- 
ing phenomena originated in a colloidal state. A colloidal is a 
mixture of different forms of matter, particularly, solids and 
liquids. It is a heterogeneous system which ‘is made up of 
different types of material substances. H. B. Bull pointed out 
that a ‘colloid’ was a state of matter rather than a kind of 
matter.°* He observed that if proper technique was known any 
form of matter could be brought into a colloidal state. Colloids 
carry electrical charges and have a natural tendency to form into 
bigger molecules. They have the property of adsorption because 
they are semi-permeable in their nature. It has now been 
established beyond doubt that protoplasm is a colloidal system ; 
and as a matter of fact the entire organism may be described 
as an organized whole of integrated colloidal systems. Proto- 
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plasm is a colloidol mixture of salts, water, proteins, enzyme§° 
etc. Proteins predominate in the colloidal mixture of protoplasm. 
In fact, protein is the most essential constituent of living orga- 
nisms. It may now be concluded that the integration of chemical 
substances into colloidal structures paves the way for the 
appearance of living phenomena. Living phenomena, therefore, 
seem to be nothing but the attainment of certain specific struc- 
tures through certain unique modes of chemical integration. 
Living phenomena are, therefore, defined in terms of their 
behaviour pattern, such as, assimilation, growth, reproduction 
etc. It is obvious, then, that any structure which has the pro“ 
perties of assimilation, growth, reproduction ‘etc. may be called 
a theaige phenomenon, A structure, on the other hand, which does 
not have*the properties of assimilation, growth, reproduction etc., 
may be called a non-living phenomenon. A virus, for instance, 
has the properties of both living and non-living phenomena, © It 
is obvious, then, that the living phenomena are’ not basically of 
fundamentally different from the non-living phenomena; but 
rather when non-living phenomena attain certain types of struc- 
ture through unique modes of chemical integration they attain 
the properties of living phenomena. ‘he living phenomena 
differ from the non-living mainly on the basis of the differences 
in their behaviour. But so far as the ultimate constituents of 
the living and the non-living phenomena are concerned there is 
perhaps no difference between the two. The definition of the 
living phenomena differs from that of the non-living mainly on 
the basis of the respective functions of the two. It may, there- 
fore, be concluded that the living phenomena differ from’ the 
non-liviry mainly on the basis of functional definition. 
Another important characteristic of living phenomena is 
that they are mainly composed of proteins. According to E: 
Baldwin, proteins from an essential aspect of living organisms, 
hence the former constitute an indespensable article of food.® 
It has been found by feeding experiments that laboratory animals 
require certain essential amino-acids for the performance! of 
physiological functions and for normal growth. Emaciatiéheand 
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*Rventual death may take place through lack of sufficient intake 
of proteins through food materials. It is observed that sometimes 
before death there is excretion of nitrogen in large quantities 
which is an index of the fact that the proteins of the organism 
itself are broken down in the process of organic functions. 
According to Baldwin, death is heralded by a sharp rise in the 
rate of nitrogenous excretion which is known as ‘pre-mortal 
rise’.** During the stage of ‘pre-mortal rise’ an organism is left 
merely: with its own portion tissues which it uses up for the 
performance of its normal physiological functions. Since such 
an organism uses up its own reserve of proteins in the process 
of performing its normal physiological functions there begins a 
large scale degradation of the body proteins due to which there * 
is profuse excretion of nitrogen. It is necessary,° therfore, to 
supply amino-acids to the decaying body in the form of protein 
food for the maintenance and normal growth of the boiy. 
Baldwin observed that life could be sustained through adequate 
nitrogen balance. A constant supply of proteins is necessary for 
the normal working of an organism. Proteins cannot be ordi- 
narily stored in an organism except during infancy, pregnancy, 
convalescence etc, From the chemical point of view proteins are 
composed of amino-acids. Harrow and Mazur observed that 
proteins yield amino-acids on hydrolysis.” There are different 
types of proteins and their differences are determined by the 
number of amino-acids and their mode of arrangement in each 
particular type of protein. In other words, amino-acids are the 
building blocks of proteins ; and the nature of each type of protein 
is determined by the number, kind and arrangement of amino 
acids. In this way the different modes of arrangement cf amino- 
acids give rise to the different types of proteins, such as, the 
proteins of the muscles, skin, hormones, genes, etc. The biological 
function of each protein is determined by the specific’ mode of 
arrangement of the amino-acids. Theoretically speaking infinite 
number of proteins can be built through different permutations 
and combinations of amino-asids. According to J. Needham, 
a 
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proteins have a dynamic strucfure.°* Protein molecules are in 
a state of constant flow and flux. They participate in the cons* 
truction of cellular structures and also in metabolism. Many 
organisms have the property of using proteins different from 
their own by breaking down such proteins into their constituent 
amino-acids and then resynthesizing them into their own charac- 
teristic proteins, Enzymes are the most important proteins which 
are responsible for the acceleration and direction of an organism's 
innumerable chemical reactions.” The protein splitting enzymes 
have the property of joining two amino-acids together to form 
a petide bond under certain conditions. In sum, it may be now 
concluded that proteins constitute the most important constitu- 
ents of living phenomena. Proteins are chemically analysable into 
soe ok but the amino-acids themselves are not proteins. 
This fact rea¥irms our thesis stated already that when the parts 
synthesize themselves into integrated wholes the latter come to 
possess new properties which were not possessed by the parts 
in their state of isolation from one another. It may be’ said, 
then, that non-living phenomena acquire new functions when 
they synthesize themselves through unique integration into living 
phenomena. 

The nucleoproteins are the most important proteins out of 
the different types of proteins in a living organism. Nucleopro- 
teins are the essential constituents of cell nuclei; they are 
conjugate proteins formed by the union of nucleic acid with 
protamine or histone. It has been found by chemical analysis 
that desoxyribo-nucleic acid, ribonucleic acid, histone and 
non-histone proteins are the major components of nucleoproteins.** 
It has also been found through recent cyto-chemical researches 
that nutleic acids take part in the synthesis of proteins. It is 
found that there is abundance of ribonucleic acid where protein 
synthesis is most intense.” According to Caspersson, the nucleus 
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of a cell and particularly a chromatine is the most important 
entre for protein synthesis for there the nucleic acids take part 
in the processes leading to the synthesis of cellular proteins. 
He further believed that nucleic acids were necessary for the 
stability and reproduction of genes and all other self-reproducing 
proteins," Brachet: pointed out that the nucleic acids were 
responsible for growth and other synthetic processes that took 
place within an organism. It has now been established beyond 
doubt that nucleic acids are invariably associated with protein 
formation, 

Another important mark of living phenomena consists in the 
fact that they are invariably associated with enzymes, Enzymes 
are one of the most important proteins of living organisms. 
Enzymes are ferments. The term ‘ferment’ which is dezed 
from the Latin word fermentum has been in fse for many 
centuries.: Kuhne first introduced the term ‘enzyme’ in 1878 
which literally meant ‘in yeast’. J. B. Sumner found in 1926 that 
enzymes were of the nature of proteins. Enzymes are catalysts 
of biological origin having high molecular weight. J. B. Sumner 
and K. Myrback defined life as an orderly working of enzymes. "° 
Enzymes act with great co-ordination in a living organism, But 
during the diseased condition of an organism the co-ordination 
of enzymes is upset. It is evident, then, that enzymes are instru- 
ments with the help of which an organism carries on its 
physiological processes. Enzymes are organic catalysts... -They 
accelerate chemical reactions within an organism without them- 
selves entering into the reactions. Protein synthesis takes place 
under the influence of enzymes-in an organism. Enzymes have 
a high degree of specificity. Each enzyme has the property of 
inducing» a limited number of chemical reactions and ‘even. in 
some cases one reaction only.°*. Enzymes are complex organic 
catalysts which have the property of acting independently of the 
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cells that produce them. The} unite with their: substrates or 
substances upon which their catalytic influence is exerted, ‚A$? 
enzyme can combine with a very limited number of substrates 
and very often with only one and activities the latter. The. fact 
that each enzyme has a high degree of specificity hints at the 
principle that there is greater and greater emphasis upon indivi- 
duality in course of the evolutionary process. The specificity of 
enzymes is greater in complex organisms than in simpler forms 
of organisms. This fact may be cited as an example to our 
thesis that there is greater and greater emphasis upon individuality 
in the course of the evolutionary process. It is true that the 
individuality of an enzyme is not as well defined as that of a 
human personality, but the fact remains, that the specificity of 
aifSeazyme gs the. symbol of incipient individuality. In other 
words, the teleological principle in an enzyme is more; well- 
defined than in a simpler form of molecule, This. comparison 
will be clearly understood if the behaviours of am enzyme and a 
simple molecule are observed carefully, It will be found through 
careful observation that an enzyme performs more complicated 
actions than a simple molecule, In connection with the same 
context the theory of one-gene-one-enzyme may be mentioned 
once again. According to the one-gene-one-enzyme_ hypothesis 
each gene synthesizes one particular type of enzyme which cata- 
lyses certain specific type of reactions. J. B. S. Haldane was 
partly responsible for suggesting the idea that genes produce 
enzymes of particular types.1° Genes have most highly compli- 
cated functions, for instance, the same gene may produce a ` 
substance of which there is shortage in an organism and destroy 
it if it is in excess. Haldane suggested that one of the main 
functiohs of genes consisted in the synthesis of protein. molecules 
particularly of the enzymes with the help of which the physio- 
logical functions were\ performed." It may be, therefore, said 
that genes steer the physiological process of living phenomena 
with the help of well-organized system of enzymes. 
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_ Living phenomena have another important characteristic, 
EZA internal organization. It may be stated here that some 
degree of organization is found in all levels of existence, but it 
is found in-a quite well-developed form in living phenomena. ‘I'he 
internal organization of a living cell is more developed than the 
organization of an atomic system. ‘The various parts of an 
organism are inter-dependent and they co-operate amongst them- 
selves for performing various physiological functions. J. B. S. 
Haldane pointed out that a higher animal had many more types 
of cells than a higher plant. According to him, the specificity 
of cells is the pre-requisite for morphological complexity..°° It 
may be, therefore, said that the greater is the complexity of 
Organization in an organism the greater are the potentialities of 
the latter for performing various physiological fuactioss: Án 
organism, therefore, may be described as a functioning whole. 
Tt is a dynamic structure which functions as an organized wholv. 
The various physiological processes are well-integrated for the 
normal working of a whole organism. It maintains its internal 
order through continuous adaptation to the environmental condi- 
tions. It exhibits a high degree of regularity and orderliness in 
performing its physiological functions and adjusting itself to the 
environmental conditions. ‘The working of an embryo may be 
cited as a suitable example for illustrating the organized activity 
of an organism. It is found that certain parts of an embryo emit 
certain chemical substances which induce differentiations in certain 
areas of a developing embryo. The various parts of an embryo 
“which induce differentiations are known as ‘organizers’. Some- 
times these chemo-differentiated areas of an embryo are also 
known as fields. The developmental activity is at its highest at 
a particular point of a field. Highly complex physical and 
chemical changes take place within each organizer of a growing 
embryo. ‘The organizers initiate developmental processes in each 
growing embryo. It is, therefore, quite clear that an organism 
functions as an organized whole. 
There is another characteristic of living organisms which 
deserves special attention. It was just stated that living orga- 
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nisms behaved in an organized fashion. But it must be mentioned | 
here that the behaviour of living organisms do not necessarily 
conform to rigid deterministic laws. There is an element of 
disorderliness in the behaviour of living organism. Evidently, 
here the reference is made particularly to the phenomenon of 
gene mutations, The phenomenon of gene mutations gives a clear 
indication of the fact that living organisms do not always behave 
according to deterministic laws, but occasionally they behave in 
an indeterministic fashion. Gene mutations involve an element 
of chance. They take place spontaneously without any prior plan 
or purpose on the part of the mutating organism. Some of the 
mutants which are suitable for a particular environment are 
selected and others which are not suited for the latter are des- 
trovedne It ig also found that evolution is not a flat and a conti- 
nuous process, but rather its movement takes place by sudden 
jwmps. The phenomena of gene mutations and evolutionary 
process have some affinity with the equantum jumps of material 
phenomena. Discontinuity seems to be the common feature of 
the living as well as the non-living phenomena. The discontinu- 
ous feature of the living and the non-living phenomena hints at 
two important facts, viz., that reality is differentiated and struc- 
tured and that the indeterministic laws are at the heart of Nature. 
The discontinuous feature of the living and the non-living pheno- 
mena also faintly hints at creativity that is at the heart of Nature, 
—a type of creativity which is found specifically in a creative 
personality. The energy quanta emitted by an atomic system 
apptar like vague creative acts of an entity of which the acquisi- 
tion of a creative personality appears like a hazy and far off 
goal, Consequently, the creative acts of an atomic system are 
apparently aimless since the teleological principle of the latter 
is not adequately developed. Nevertheless, the indeterministic 
mode of behaviour of an atomic system hints at the fact that 
an incipient personality is at work. The teleological prigciple 
which is in a hazy and undeveloped form becomes more developed 
when non-living phenomena are synthesized into living 
phenomena. Consequently, gredter freedom and greater unity 
of purpose are observed in the behaviour of living phenofnena. 
Living organisms have the capacity for evading the deterministic 
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laws which are imposed upon thèm from the environment; and 
‘even when they obey the deterministic laws they do so through 
adaptation to the environmental conditions. It is quite evident, 
then, that a living system has greater individuality, freedom and 
unity of purpose than a non-living system. ‘The creative acts of 
the living phenomena are more meaningful than those of the non- 
living phenomena. Most of the creative activities of living 
organisms are oriented towards  self-preservation and race- 
preservation which are the most essential prerequisites for the 
creation of higher values. The phenomenon of gene mutations 
is a corolllary of the principle of self-preservation and race- 
preservation. `The. phenomenon of gene mutations increases the 
adaptative possibilities of living phenomena, particularly of the 
lower forms of living phenomena, Living phenomena, pr- 
larly the lower forms of living phenomena, mutate spontaneously 
regardlessly of the fact whether all the mutants will be selected fer 
survival or not. The phenomenon of gene mutations seems to be 
an experimental approach to Nature with the purpose of survival 
of at least of some of the mutants, In other words, gene mutations 
of living phenomena seem to be a’sort of trial and error approach 
for suitable adaptation to the environmental conditions. Living 
Phenomena try to invade the different aspects of the environment 
by producing different types of mutations, Therefore, it seems 
quite possible that the first adaptative radiation in Nature was 
in the form of trial and errror adaptive attempts on the part of 
various mutants. Living organisms tried to consolidate them- 
selves by producing innumerable variations of their kind. his 
clearly indicates that the behaviour of living organisms is not 
meaningless, but it expresses some purpose. We, therefore, 
suggest in most emphatic terms that. the behaviour of living 
organisms is definitely teleological. ‘The view suggested here is 
diametrically opposed to the views of most of the modern blo- 
logists according to whom there is no teleology in the behaviour 
of living organisms and in the evolutionary process. It is quite 
likely that most of the modern biologists interpreted the behaviour 
of living organisms as non-tefeological probably because- the 
behaviour of living organisms obey more the indeterministic laws 
than the deterministic: ‘That is the reason why most of the 
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modern biologists believed that*there was an element of ‘chance 
both in gene mutations and the evolutionary process.. In oft’ 
view, the spontaneous gene mutations in living organisms appear 
to be analogous to the value creations of creative artists. The 
entire evolutionary process appears to be oriented towards the 
goal of self-preservation and race-preseryation. Moreover, the 
fact that there is gradual transformation of living phenomena 
from the lower to the higher, less complex to the more complex 
hints at the fact that the evolutionary process is moving towards 
the creation of individuals with greater and greater creative 
purpose. Julian Huxley pointed out that there was no progress 
in the evolutionary process since it is found that innumerable 
‘lower’ animals continue to survive alongside the so-called 
‘Kigher’ animals.. This argument seems to be flimsy and niive. 
Nobody, we. believe, would argue that there is no intellectual, 
ethical or aesthetic progress in the human society on the ground 
that a vast majority of uncreative individuals continue to survive 
alongside the creative ones. {t must be acknowledged that creative 
advance is there in the human society in spite of the fact that 
a vast majority of uncreative individuals continue to survive. 
The actions of creative individuals clearly indicate that they 
behave in an indeterministic fashion. ‘The less complex living 
phenomena out of which the more complex have evolved also 
seem to behave in an indeterministic fashion because. they also 
have some rudiments of creativity. This analysis of the mode 
of behaviour of the living and the non-living phenomena will 
enable us to conclude at much later stage of this work that the 
creative process of the entire reality takes place according to 
indeterministic laws. 

Inthe conclusion, it may be stated again with some emphasis 
that there is no sharp line of demarcation between the living 
and the non-living phenomena. Recent researches in biophysics 
and biochemistry have thrown sufficient light on the nature of 
living phenomena with the result that living phenomena dé not 
present as many difficulties and enigmas as they did in the past. 
There seems to be a definite linkend continuity between the living 
and the non-living phenomena. Consequently, it is observed that 
there is an ever-increasing convergence of knowledge with the 
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result that there is greater and greater confluence of the differ- 
ent branches of sciences. There is greater and greater co- 
operation between experts in the different branches of sciences 
and persistent efforts are being made by scientists to explain the 
living and the non-living phenomena in terms of more and more 
simple constructs. Consequently, it is observed that physicists 
as well as biologists have almost similar aims of giving a sim- 
plified picture of Nature. On the one hand, physicists tried 
to explain the physical reality in terms of electro-magnetic field, 
and, on the other, biologists tried to explain living phenomena in 
terms of complex colloids, enzymes, proteins, amino-acids and 
the like. If the analysis of physicists and biologists is pursued 
carefully it will be found that both the living and the non-living 
phenomena are composed of matter with one of the, main, 2#itr- 
ences that whereas the non-living phenomena are relatively simple 
structures the living phenomena are relatively more complex 
structures. ‘To put it briefly, it may be said that the biological 
functions are determined by. the complexity of molecular struc- 
ture. Complex molecular structures abound more in the higher 
forms of organisms than in the lower. It is obvious, then, that 
function depends upon the nature of a structure of a system. 
Tt is found that when matter attains a particular state it comes 
to possess certain biological functions. This leads us to the 
conclusion that the living phenomena have emerged out of the 
non-living. ‘There are sufficient reasons for believing that the 
first forms of living phenomena were formed out of the non-living 
matter,—a process which is technically known as abiogenzsis. 
Perhaps aeons of years ago during pre-living stage certain 
chemical substances could perform certain functions which had 
some resemblance with living phenomena; but that ‘was ‘perhaps 
a very slow process with slow chemical reactions. It is most 
likely that at some later date with the synthesis of the self- 
duplicating molecule out of ‘certain chemical substances the 
first living form made its appearance. Living phenomena, 
therefore, can be distinguished from non-living becatise the former 
can perforat certain physiologidal processes in’ accordance with 
certain physico-chemical laws and without the aid of any other 
principle like an  ʻentelechy’.. Living phenoména “have the 
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property, of transforming the environmental materials into, the 
specific type of materials of living organisms, The living 
phenomena acquire new properties and behave in relatively novel 
ways compared to the non-living when the latter get synthesized 
into new functioning wholes out of the latter. 

A living phenomenon may be defined from our philosophical 
standpoint as an organized whole of psycho-physical entities with 
a dominant urge for progressively developing its inherent teleo~ 
logy. A living organism has both physical and psychical aspects 
since it is an organized whole of psycho-physical entities. Its 
volume and structure constitutes its physical aspect, and its dyna- 
mism including its properties of assimilation, growth, reproduc- 
ti te., is the expression of its psychical aspect. As soon as 
psycho-physfal entities get integrated into an organized whole 
it immediately comes to possess an inherent teleology through 
the unique integration of the psychical aspects of the conglo- 
merating psycho-physical entities. The nature of inherent teleo- 
logy of a living organism is determined by the dynamic structure 
of the uniquely integrated psycho-physical entities. ‘The teleology. 
referred to here is characterized as ‘inherent’ because a living 
organism comes to possess it as soon as a dynamic structure 
comes into existence through the unique integration of the 
psycho-physical entities. It is also quite obvious that the teleology 
of an organism is not a fixed and static principle, but it is also 
dynamic like the dynamic structure itself. The properties of - 
of assimilation, growth, reproduction, adaptation etc. are the 
expressions of its inherent teleology. The uniform behaviour of 
a living organism is the expression of the latter’s unity of purpose ; 
and ocfasional novelty in the mode of behaviour of an organism 
is due to the latter’s implicit urge for the creation of novelty. 
The behaviour of the cellular structure is more free, orderly 
and meaningful than that of an atomic system because the 
teleology of the former is more well-defined than that &f the 
latter, A living organism, therefore, has greater unity of purpose 
and lives in greater independence of the environment than 
an atomic system. It behaves mainly due to the diretiow of its 
unique teleology and aims at the achievement of its specific goal. 
The immediate goal of living phenomena consists in the attain- 
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‘ment of stability and consolidation through the exploration of 
the various possible suitable environments for the survival of 
the maximum number of individuals. The survival of the living 
species is one of the most important prerequisites for the: creation 
of novel and original values. It may be mentioned here that 
the struggle for existence is not only found in the less complex 
forms of organisms, but also in the komo sapiens. The range of 
the novel and original values created by the human individuals 
is still quite narrow because the problem of survival of the latter 
has not yet been solved quite successfully. It is evident, then, 
the urge for survival is one of the main expressions of the 
inherent teleology of living phenomena. It may now be suggested 
at the conclusion of this chapter that a living organism is ngweHtig 
but a new dynamic arrangement of psycho-physical entities which 
are the ultimate constituents of reality. The living organisms 
behave in a different way from the non-living phenomena mainly 
because the teleology of the former is more well-defined than 
that of the latter. The function of an organized whole of psycho- 
physical entities is determined by the dynamic structure of the 
latter. Thus the definition of the living phenomena differs from 
that of the non-living mainly with reference to the respective 
functions of the two. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE NATURE OF HUMAN PERSONALITY 


The study of human personality is of prime importance for 
getting a clue to the nature of human personality. Of all the 
different types of dynamic organizations of psycho-physical 
entities of our world the meaning and the teleological aspect is 
most explicit and well-defined in human personality. Hence, if 
we get a comprehensive picture of human personality, we can 
also get some idea of the nature of reality for the former consti- 
tutes an integral part of the latter. The meaning of reality, at 
least Rain @spects of it, will be revealed to human personality 
when it has clear and comprehensive knowledge of its own nature 
fof a sense human personality represents, however imperfectly, 
some of the fundamental laws of reality. An attempt will be 
made here to briefly discuss the nature of human personality from 
some of the major points of view in order to have a comprehensive 
picture of human personality. 

The nature of human personality will be discussed first from 
the philosophical point of view. In connection with the discussion 
of the philosophical theories of personality the views of only 
some of the outstanding modern philosophers will be stated and 
examined briefly. 

Descartes started his philosophical investigation with uni- 
versal doubt. His philosophical investigation through doubt 
revealed to him an important truth. He found that he could 
doubt evgrything, but he could not doubt his own existence. We 
become conscious of our own existence in the act of doubting. 
Doubting is a kind of thinking. Thought process implies a 
thinker or the self which thinks. Descartes argued as follows: 
T think, hence I am he doubting Being is the self. It is®the 
self that doubts, understands, imagines and perceives.2 The 
existence of the self is proved by the fact of doubting or thinking. 
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, Thinking i is a fact that one directly experiences. The knowledge 
Of the self is a matter of intuitive apprehension. The immediate 
experience of the self cannot be doubted. The knowledge of the 
self is certain and self-evident. -The reality of thought necessarily 
implies the reality of the thinker or thinking self. According to 
Descartes, personal experience of the self is a measure of 
certainty; the self is a substance whose nature consists only in 
thinking, and it is not dependent on any material thing;’ the 
thinking substance is completely different from the body. 
Mahaffy remarked that immediacy of perception was the test of 
truth in Descartes’ philosophy; and that according to Descartes’ 
formula: ‘cogito ergo sum, we should accept as true what we 
perceive clearly, and nothing else. We have direct experience 
of our consciousness at every moment, and thergfore; EC are 
conscious of our existence. This is a brief statement of Descartes’ 
thesis. a 
Veitch gave four possible interpretations of Descartes’ 
formula: ‘cogito ergo sum’, as follows: Firstly, my existence is 
the effect of my being conscious. Here my consciousness is first 
in order of existence. Secondly, my being conscious implies that 
I existed before in order to be conscious, Thirdly, my being 
conscious is the;means of knowing my existence. Fourthly, my 
being conscious informs me of my existence. Veitch pointed out 
that the fourth interpretation properly. explained Descartes’ 
formula.’ My being conscious is first in order of, knowledge. 
Veitch’s interpretation of Descartes’s formula seems to be correct. 
In the sequence of time I am first aware of my experiencè, and 
then aware of my existence. However, the knowledge of my 
existence is not derived inferentially from the awareness of my 
experience. The awareness of experience does not necessarily 
establish the objective validity of our knowledge of the self. 
Descartes did not clearly state the precise nature of the self, 
but, merely described its cognitive and affective processes, The 
various mental processes alone: do not fully describe the nature 
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of human personality... Laird remarked that ‘Descartes assumed: 
much more than what he actually proved. -Descartes mentioned 
that the self was a substance of which thinking was an attribute. 
He could not establish by any arguments that the self was spiritual 
in its nature, and that it did not in any way depend upon body, 
He could not also advance any arguments to prove that the self 
was a substance. He assumed the existence of the self dogma- 
tically for the awareness of thought process does not necessarily 
establish the existence of the self still less the existence of a 
spiritual substance. 

Locke inaugurated the modern empiricism. According to 
him, there are no innate principles. There are no primary 
notions which are imprinted upon the human mind from the very 
begining. ©The fact that savages, children and idiots do not 
perceive innate ideas bears testimony to the fact that there are 
rfo innate ideas. Locke, therefore, maintained that the ideas were 
not innate, but that they were acquired. The mind is a tabula 
rasa,—an empty tablet. It is free from any impressions. Ideas 
come into the minds of children by degrees through experience. 
The senses are a great source of ideas, which produce perceptions 
in the mind. The self begins to have ideas when it begins to 
perceive. It cannot function unless the senses furnish it with 
ideas to: think upon. 

Locke’ maintained that the existence of the self could be 
intuitively apprehended. His argument for the existence of the 
self is similar to that of Descartes. He pointed out that the 
existence of the self could be apprehended directly, and that 
therefore it did not stand in the need of any proof. We are 
clearly aware of our feelings, thoughts emotions, perceptions etc., 
Experience, therefore, gives us intuitive knowledge of our own 
selves.’ Locke maintained that the self was an immaterial 
substance. The immaterial substance ‘has the power of thinking, 
feeling and willing. It is capable of producing motion. if the 
body by will. Locke maintained that there were two kinds of 
substances, viz., material and: spiritual; and that the substances 


6 Problems of the Self, New York, Macmillan Co., 1917, p: 309. 
7 Locke, J., An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Edited by 
Pringle-Pattison, pp. 309-310. 
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were the ‘support’ of qualities. The simple ideas belong to 
something. A substance is something to which, the simple ideas 
belong. A substance is the uniting principle of the simple ideas. 
‘Thus, by putting together the ideas of thinking, perceiving, willing 
etc, one may have the notion of an immaterial substance. A 
spiritual substance is the substratum of all mental processes. The 
ideas of the mind subsist in the spiritual substance. Likewise, 
material qualities subsist in the material substance. The subs- 
tances, then, are the supports of physical and mental qualities.. 
However, Locke admitted that he did not have any clear idea of 
substance. He confessed that the substance of spirit was unknown 
to us, and’so was the substance of the body.® Nonetheless, Locke 
insisted that one ‘could not deny the substances of matter and 
spirit simply because one did not have any clear idea oP These 
substances. 

Locke also discussed the problem of personal identity. He 
maintained that the immaterial substance was’ identical. A 
thinking individual has personal identity and has the power of 
recognizing himself as identical at different times and places: 
Self-identity of an individual depends upon his thinking and 
memory. Personal identity consists in the identity of conscious- 
ness. It unites all actions and experiences in the same individual. 
Personal identity is determined by continued consciousness and 
memory which bridges over the successive stages of conscious 
experience. Memory limits the span of personal identity. 

‘Locke’s doctrine of the spiritual substance and personal 
identity is open to certain objections. He was unable to solve 
the mystery of the’ self and avoided the theoretical questions 
regarding it altogether. His argument for the existence of the 
self is open to the same objections that have been put forward 
against those of Descartes. Locke’s doctrine of substance is very 
obscure. He himself confessed his ignorance about the nature 
of stibstance. He pointed out that substance was something about 
which one knew nothing. He called it an ‘unknown and un- 
knowable somewhat’, This confession clearly indicated that Locke 
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was not able to understand the nature of the so-called spiritual’ 
substance. He was obviously speaking of something about which 
he had no knowledge whatsoever. Yet his whole philosophy of 
the self was based on the notion of the spiritual substance. His 
theory of the self is, therefore, far removed from Nature for the 
constructs with which he dealt were unverified. Locke maintained 
that the spiritual substance was the support of the mental qualities. 
But he was unable to explain satisfactorily why these mental 
qualities subsisted in the spiritual substance. He dogmatically 
assumed the existence of the spiritual substance as the ‘support’ 
of ideas. If the spiritual substance is non-material in its nature, 
how can the impressions of experience be made on it? Locke 
had a confused notion of the nature of substances and qualities, 
and he*tonfi&ed the whole issue while discussing the problem of 
personal identity. He maintained that personal identity consisted 
n&t in the identity of substance, but in the identity of conscióus- 
ness.° But he mentioned elsewhere that ideas could not exist by 
themselves apart from the thinking substance. If that were so, 
how could consciousness maintain its identity apart) from’ the 
spiritual substance which Locke assumed as the only ‘abiding 
entity? Locke sometimes gave priority to substance’ arid some~ 
times to consciousness while explaining the nature of the self. 
In a letter addressed to Stillingfleet Locke wrote that the general 
idea of substance being everywhere the modification of thinking 
joined to it made it a spirit.° It implies, then, that thinking 
creates the self. This is again a confusion in Locke's doctrine of 
the self. 

While Locke recognized two kinds of substances, Berkeley 
recognized only one, viz., the spiritual substance. Berkeley 
rejected the concept of the material substance and regarded it 
only as an idea of the mind. Spirit is the only substance. ‘Tt 
thinks and wills. It is the soul or the self. The spirit is not 
an idea, but it perceives them and thinks about them. Berfeley 
maintained that the perceiving being was the Spirit, Soul or Self.1* 
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Ideas exist 'in mind and are perceived by it, but mind is not 
identical with them, Ideas are fleeting; they cannot exist by 
themselves; they subsist in the spiritual substance. Ideas are in 
themselves inactive. Spirit, on the other hand, is an active being. 
Ideas exist so long as they are being perceived by the mind. 
But the substance which supports ideas cannot itself be an idea. 
Berkeley, therefore, maintained that the substance which supported 
or perceived ideas could not itself be an idea or like an idea 
for that would be self-contradiction.” Spirit is the repository 
of all ideas, It sustains, perceives and operates upon them, 
Berkeley maintained that one could not have an idea of the soul 
for the self which was the subject of all ideas could not know 
itself ; but that one could have a motion of the spirit, though one 
could not have an idea of it3? One can have a iotion®o! the 


operations of the mind, such as perceiving, thinking, willing, 


feeling and the like, It is necessary to mention here that Berkely 
means by idea, the passive sensuous experience, and by notion 
the intellectual perception or intuition. He pointed out that one 
could comprehend one’s own experience by inward feeling or 
reflection.*. He thus tried to establish the existence of the soul 
and assumed that the soul could not exist without being conscious. 
Berkeley denied the existence of the material substance. ‘The 
material objects do not exist by themselves ; they have no objective 
reality; they exist so long as they dre perceived by the mind; 
their esse is percipi; they do not exist independently of the 
perceiving mind. When finite. minds do not perceive material 
objects the Divine Mind perceives them. Material objects are, 
therefore, dependent on the perceiving mind. Berkeley denied 
the existence of material substance as the substratum of physical 
qualities.° He further pointed out that finite selves depended 
on God; and that God produced all sensations in finite minds.** 
Berkeley’s view is open to certain criticisms. In Berkeley’s 
view only finite selves and God are real and nothing else. He 


12 Op. Cit., p. 101. 

13 Op. Cit., pp. 107-108. 3 
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dogmatically assumed the existence of the spiritual substance with-- 
out giving any adequate justification for his assumption. He did 
not show how mental qualities inhered in the spiritual substance. 
He was also unable to explain how knowledge of material objects 
was produced in the mind as they are nothing but creations of 
the perceiving subject. Knowledge is the result of the interaction 
between the object and the perceiving individual; hence, if an 
object does not exist independently of a perceiving individual 
knowledge cannot arise. An individual could not perceive the 
physical properties of an object if they did not actually belong 
to a material object. Even hallucination presupposes prior per- 
ception of physical objects. In brief, knowledge of any form 


- is impossible without the independent | existence ` of objects. 


Berkelay wag perhaps aware of this difficulty and for that reason 
he maintained that ideas and sensations were produced in the 
mjnds of finite individuals by God. Instead of believing that 
physical objects produced sensations, Berkeley maintained. that 
God excited sensations in finite individuals. ‘This was a positive 
abandonment of consistent thinking for he was neither able to 
disprove the objective existence of the physical objects nor prove 
the existence of God. By assuming the existence of God as the 
eternal perceiver of the physical objects, Berkeley was simply 
evading the difficulties of his metaphysical system, Finally, 
Berkeley did not satisfactorily explain the nature of finite self. 
He simply assumed that finite spirits and God existed, 

While Berkeley recognized the existence of spiritual subs- 
tance, Hume rejected it altogether. He did not believe in the 
existence of a permanent spiritual substance. He maintained 
that the self was a series of perceptions. ‘To use his expression 
the self? is a ‘heap or collection of different perceptions’.*7 
Perceptions are discrete and disconnected. A mass of perceptions 
is wrongly regarded as a thinking being. Perceptions exist by 
themselves. They are not ‘connected with’ one another byeany 
substance. The self is nothing but'a flux of perceptions, ‘The 
conception of a permianent and ‘identical self ‘cannot be obtained 
by logical analysis. Identity and continuity of the self is nething 
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bpt a fiction. There is no enduring impression to give the idea 


of a permanent self.. Mind is like a theatrical stage where the 
isolated impressions appear and disappear with great rapidity. 
Mind is nothing but a succession of impressions. ‘Through self- 
observation. one always gets the impressions of pleasure, pain, 
heat, cold, etc., but never gets the idea of a permanent self.” 
Perceptions are connected with one another by association of 
ideas. One’s' idea of personal identity is, therefore, due to the 
combination of perceptions in accordance with the principies of 
resemblance, contiguity and causation. Hume pointed out that 
one could not have the idea of personal identity had there been 
no memory. Memory is the source of personal identity. How- 
ever, memory. does not presuppose a permanent self. It is just 
the projection of the causal series backwards. To sum ups#tine’s 
thesis: there is no permanent self; and the identity of the self 
is nothing but a fiction. The self is nota reality, but an appeat- 
ance. 

Hume’s doctrine of the self is open to certain objections. 
The greatest drawback of Hume’s theory lies in his total denial 
of personal identity, It is absurd to suppose that bare impressions 
should be capable of knowing, feeling and willing. Mere impres- 
sions do not give’ coherent ‘knowledge of external) objects. 
Personality cannot! be equated with discrete sense-impressions. 
It presupposes some permanent principle which interrelates and 
co-ordinates. sense-impressions. 

Hume pointed out that the so-called self was nothing but a 
bundle of perceptions. This expression seems to be unsatis- 
factory... What is the principle that binds the isolated perceptions 
together?. Hume suggested that different perceptions were 
connected together in imagination by association of ideas.” But 
his view does not seem to be logically tenable for association: of 
ideas cannot take place spontaneously by itself, but it presupposes 
the existence of an identical personality which associates all ideas 
and impressions systematically. Hume surreptitiously introduced 
an identical unifying principle in the garb of his doctrine of 
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association of ideas.: Association of ideas is due to the organizing 
activity. of a dynamic personality. Hume described mind asa 
theatre in which ideas come and go.” It must be mentioned here 
that Hume cannot use this expression without undermining his 
position. He surreptitiously assumed the existence of an identical 
mind, viz., the theatrical stage, in which isolated perceptions 
appear and disappear.. He argued.that an individual could not 
catch his so-called self except fleeting sense-impressions. It may 
be true that an individual never catches his so-called self through 
introspection, but that does not mean that the continuous principle 
of personality which experiences sense-impressions does not exist, 
Sense-impressions do, not float by themselves in vacuum; but 
rather they all belong to the continuous principle of personality, 
‘Dheréamust¢be some ‘identical principle which binds the discrete 
sense-impressions into a ‘bundle’, It is the dynamic principle 
af personality. which organizes all experiences into coherent 
knowledge. Hume denied the existence of the continuing 
principle that runs through the different states of a personality. 
He overlooked the fact that the different impressions are organized 
anid co-ordinated by the continuing principle of personality. 

‘Memory cannot be satisfactorily explained if personality, is 
tegatded’ as a series of isolated, perceptions, . The facts which 
are perceived are related systematically and retained in the same 
personality till the time of actual revival. That is, the impressions 
which are ‘experiencd or learned are retained in the personality 
prior to their actual revival. ‘The retention iof, past impressions 
and*their exact revival after a lapse of some time presupposes 
some organizing activity of an identical personality. Personality 
has a feeling of familiarity with its past impressions. Recogni- 
tion is®not due to the resemblance of impressions as Hume 
supposed, but rather it involves actual revival of past impressions 
together with’ the feeling of familiarity.. The possibility of 
memory and recognition, therefore, seems, to testify the exigtence 
of a permanent personality. 

Hume maintained that the self was a flux of, perceptions. 
But the isolated and fleeting p&rceptions themselves cannot be 
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sqnscious of change. Perception of change presupposes the 
existence of an identical personality which comprehends the 
changing impressions in a single grasp. A personality could 
have no idea of change had there been a mere flux of discrete 
perceptions with intermediate gaps. Perception of change, 
therefore, ‘presupposes the existence’ of an identical personality 
which holds the changing perceptual states ina single grasp and 
perceives them as a continuous stream. 

Kant made a slightly different approach to the problem of 
the self. He maintained that the self was a subject. The subject 
is the transcendental unity of apperception. It is the source of 
unity in experience. It is the determining subject which compares 
perceptions with the unity of consciousness. There can be no 
consciousness of the self as a unity unless it is presupposes that 
the self is actually a unity in its nature. The transcendental 
unity of self-consciousness is the condition of unity of one’s 
experience. The identity of the self is the presupposition of all 
knowledge, ‘The categories of understanding stand under the 
original unity of apperception. Nothing can be cognized as an 
object of knowledge unless it is brought under the unity of self- 
consciousness. ‘The perception of objects is, therefore, determined 
by the unity of self-consciousness. However, Kant pointed out 
that the self cannot be known as an object. The ultimate nature 
of the self cannot be known through self-consciousness. The self 
which is the universal principle of knowledge cannot know itself 
just as the eyes which see everything cannot see themselves. It 
ig the judging and determining subject with reference to which 
all judgments are made. ‘The thinking subject cannot be regarded 
as a predicate of thought; that is, the self cannot be conscious 
of itself as an object. The categories of understanding’ cannot 
be applied to the self which is their source. The self cannot be 
brought under the categories of understanding and known as an 
object. The self cannot be subjected to the forms of under- 
standing for it is itself the source of understanding. Kant, 
therefore, came to the conclusion that the self cannot be known 
as an object." ‘The self as it i in its’ ultimate nature cannot: be 
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proved because: that would be entering into the region of the 

noumenon. ‘Kant maintained that human knowledge could nôt" 
extend beyond the phenomenon and comprehend the noumenon, 

“Phe transcendental self can be neither proved nor disproved con- 

clusively by the categories of understanding. 

Kant’s view of the self involves certain difficulties, Kant 
assued that the self had a fixed nature. He did not advance 
any ‘satisfactory reason in support of his view. He further 
‘opined that the self was something permanent and. static, In 
‘his philosophy the self is the centre and the ‘referent’ of the 
entire knowing process and the external objects have only a 
derived nature. Kant’s theory of knowledge rests upon a very 
frail ground for he did not give any satisfactory reason to prove 
his thesis that the Self had a fixed and: static nature and that 
the external objects got their specific form only due to) activity 
of the knowing mind. His entire theory of knowledge may turn 
out to be fallacious if it is proved, as modern psychology. tries 
to do'so, that the personality is dynamic in its nature with its 
changing criteria of knowing the objective reality, Moreover, 
the term ‘subject’ does not seem to be a useful construct for 
there is no way of establishing the belief that the personality 
js a subject. Therefore, the description of personality as a 
“gubstance’ as well as a ‘subject’ seems to be equally unsatisfactory. 

John Stuart Mill ' tried- to revive Associationism and 
“maintained that the self was a series of ideas in which memory 
connected different ideas into a. continuous series. He main- 
tairted that experience was a series of discrete impressions. The 
self is a series of feelings, and the possibilities of the present 
feelings which constitute the state of the present consciousness: 
However, the self is not merely a series of present feelings, but 
it-also includes the memories of the past and the expectations 
‘of the future. Mill observed that ai series of feelings was aware 
of itself as a series? He pointed out: that the identity of the 
self could not be explained without ‘memory. An individual, is. 
aware of @ succession of feelings through memory, The self 
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‘ Mill could not justify his position as a. supporter of the 
deoctrine’ of Associationism and he himself confessed that his 
view ran into insoluble difficulties. His thesis that a series of 
feelings is conscious of itself as a series seems to an absurd 
idea, Feelings cannot exist by themselves; but rather they 
belong to a personality and are experienced by it: Mill pointed 
out that personal identity was due to memory. It may be 
true that knowledge of the continued existence of the mental 
states is due to memory, But it cannot be denied that the 
existence of memory presupposes the existence of an identical 
personality which makes’ the existence of memory itself possible. 
It is the teleological personality which’ organizes all experiences 
into a coherent whole. Memory seems to have only a subsidiary 
röle in organizing experiences into coherent knowledge. > 

William: James also advanced) a theory of the: self. very 
similar to that of J. S. Mill. He maintained. that mind was 
a stream of consciousness: Mind is nota series of! disconnected 
perceptions. ‘The stream of thought is continuous} there are 
no gaps, intervals'or divisions in it. He pointed, out that the 
expressions ‘river’ ‘and ‘stream’. are suitable metaphors for 
describing’ the’ nature of conscioushess.2% He maintained that 
the passing’ thoughts did not fly about loosély, but they belonged 
to'a mind, «There isa continuity of! consciotisness, ‘and. these 
conscious’ states are brought together! by the ‘warmth and inti- 
macy’ which constitute òur-selfhood. It is true that one has a 
feelitig of personal identity, but there is\ no personal. identity 
except inthe stream of consciousness itself, -Our thought comes 
into existence and perishes after: replacing it by- some. other 
thought. But the new thought fully knows and understands the 
departed thought and feels a sense of kinship with it.’ Each 
thought is born an owner, and dies owned, transmitting what- 
ever it has to its own later: proprietor.2# He did not believe 
in any permanent soul-substance. He maintained that the passing 
thought itself was the thinker25 x 

It is true that James’ view of the self remedies some of the 
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defects of the Humean theory’ of the self, but’ the view of the 
former is open to certain objections. James did not believe tn" 
a permanent self... He maintained that the passing thoughts 
themselyes: were thinkers. Strictly speaking, therefore, James’ 
view presents the picture of the self as an undying phoenix. 
which is perennially born out of its own ashes. Such a view 
may satisfy,poetic fancy, but it is‘ unsatisfactory from the 
scientific point of view. Integration of experience is not pos- 
sible, unless there is something permanent to hold all isolated 
experiences together into a coherent system. Further, it seems. 
to be technically unsound to identify the passing thought itself 
with the thinker. Thought is a function of the conscious mind 
or personality ; consequently, a function of the personality cannot 
be identified with the personality itself. Besides this, the 
intensity of mental: states' is not uniform at every’ moment of 
a person’s life. . During deep sleep, fainting fits, hypnosis, etc. 
the conscious mental processes are almost absent. A person would 
haye no sense-of personal identity after such episodes as hysteri- 
cal fits, hypnosis etc, if “his, personality were not identical 
throughout all the passing ‘mental states. James seems to’ be 
wrong in identifying the passing mental ‘states themselves with 
the thinker or personality. It seems’ that personality is not 
identical with passing thoughts, but rather it'is the organizer of 
the various mental states. 

It has been discussed so far that the soul-substance theories 
and the self as subject and a stream of mental states are 
ungatisfactory in some respects or the other. In the’ following 
few pages the views of some of the idealistic philosophers on 
the nature of the self will be discussed briefly. 

T$ H, Green vindicated the spiritual nature of man. He 
maintained that the self was timeless and beyond change. The 
self is eternal consciousness which perceives changes in Nature. 
There is a unifying principle in consciousness which perceives 
the relations between objects. “Green pointed out that there was 
no difference between the source of relations and the source of 
one’s knowledge of them.® *The knowledge of inter-related 
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facts and continuous change in Nature presupposes an eternally 
conscious spirit. The spirit which is conscious of change cannot 
itself be subject to change. Green maintained that there could 
be no such thing as time if there were not a self-consciousness 
which was not in time.” The eternally conscious spirit is beyond 
time though it is itself conscious of time: ‘The self is capable 
of perceiving relations between events. ‘The eternal spirit that 
pervades Nature is the same as the eternal spirit that is present 
in human personality. The finite self is real. It gradually 
realizes the perfection of the Absolute spirit by its free moral 
activities, 

Green’s view is open to certain objections, It seems that 
he made a serious mistake in thinking reality to be static and 
changeless. It is doubtful whether the term ‘eternal’ oa be 
considered as a useful construct with reference to personality 
which has post-existence, but no pre-existence in the strict sense 
of the term, The self is not static and changeless, but it is 
active and dynamic. Green’s view of the timeless self was not 
based on any empirical ground, but it was the result of his 
speculative thinking, Consequently, his theory of the self seems 
to have very little practical significance. He simply assumed that 
the self was timeless without giving any satisfactory justification 
for his assumption. He merely pointed out that the timeless 
self must be present at all times to. witness the relation of 
events; or that the self itself must be changeless in order to 
be aware of the change of events.  Green’s logic on this point 
does not seem to be sound.’ It is not necessary for the perscna- 
lity to be static and changeless in order to be aware of change. 
Tt seems to be quite possible for the personality to be dynamic 
and at the same time an evaluator of change. It is possible 
for each personality to have'his own framework of reference 
for determining change of- events or sequence of time. The 
Possibility of the knowledge of évents does not necessarily pre- 
suppose the existence of an eternal selfi! H: Rashdall remarked 
that it was, not necessary for a person to exist in 'the eighteenth 
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century inorder tò know the events that occurred during that» 
period? Aliota remarked that in Green’s view there was no: 
feal existence of time, but that there was a mere concept of time, 
and that likewise there was no real existence of an individual, 
but merely the concept of an individual which by its very nature 
must be universal.*®..In Green’s view, then, time is reduced to 
an appearance in relation to the timeless self. Alliota remarked 
that one could: not conceive of a consciousness which was not 
living, developing and creating, In sum, the self is not timeless. 
as Green supposed, but rather it involves time, 

F. H. Bradley was a post-Hegelian idealist. However, his 
idealistic doctrine is unique in certain respects. Unlike most 
of the idealistic philosophers he regarded the self as a mere: 
appeafémce. However, the self is not an absolute non-entity. 
Even though the self if not real, it is grounded in’ reality. 
The self becomes real when it is dissolved and transmuted into 
the Absolute. ‘The reality of the individual self cannot be 
established because it is full of contradictions. 

Bradley maintained that anything finite contained contradic- 
tions within itself, and that, consequently, all finite things were 
appearances, and not reality.” According to him, the self as’ a 
finite individual is also an unintelligible appearance. At any given’ 
time a self is a mass of sensations, feelings and thoughts. But. 
a mere mass of mental states at any give time does not give 
an adequate reply to the question: what is the self? The real 
nature of the self is something which cannot be considered as 
depéndent upon relations which change and fluctuate. When: 
a person’s life is examined from birth to death, the so-called 
self, whjch is the ultimate uniting principle, can hardly be found. 
For one aspect of the personality varies from another, and some- 
times quite radically. 

Bradley next examined whether personal identity could be 
explained in terms of miemory. Memory of  self-sameness 
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„persists only for a certain period of time. It does not persist 
under all conditions and circumstances. For instance, in certain 
cases of surgical operation, some gap is created in memory of 
the patient preceding the time of operation and the period 
following it. ‘This fact indicates that memory cannot account for 
the identity of the self.’ Bradley then examined whether the 
self was some kind of monad.** If this monad or simple unit 
is considered to be moving parallel to a: person's’ life or stands 
in permanent relation to the successive states of his life, then 
also it hardly solves the difficulties of the conception of self- 
identity., For if this unit suffers all changes and finally gets 
annihilated with the termination of the personality, then the 
monad can no longer be considered as simple. Any entity which 
is subject to change cannot be called simple or permanent 

Bradley tackled another possible meaning of the self. Tt 
may be said that the self is something in which personal interest 
is being taken.** The elements felt as belonging to me may be 
considered as the self. Interest is being taken ina thing through 
the feelings of pleasure and pain. In that case, the self would 
be merely a collection of feelings; and whatever is incorporated 
into the personality from time to time in the form of feeling 
of interest would. become a part of the self. Obviously, then, 
if the feeling of interest is the sole constituent of the self, then 
the nature of the latter would be very unstable and vary from 
time to time.**, Bradley, therefore, rejected this view as unsatis- 
factory for explaining the identity of the self. 

He turned. next to the most fundamental question conffont- 
ing the problem of the self, viz., the subject and object distinc- 
tion within the self.*° The personality of an individual contains 
both subject and. object, self and not-self. ‘The self, then, is a 
source of contradiction, The not-self cannot be considered as 
identical with the self. 

Bradley analysed another possible meaning of the self. The 
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‘ 
nature of the self may be explained in terms of activity.** But e 
activity is also a source of contradiction and gets involved in 
insoluble internal. discord. Bradley’s argument for the self. as 
an active principle may be summarized as follows: Let the self 
before activity be represented by the letted A, and then with 
activity as AB. But the transition of A into AB involves the 
existence of a third entity b, which represents change, It may, 
becalled the ideality of a thing beyond its actual limit. The idea 
of change involves insoluble contradiction. 

Bradley next examined whether self-consciousness could 
give us knowledge of the self. He found that the act of self- 
consciousness could not give us knowledge of it for self- 
consciousness contained its own discrepancies. In the act of self- 
consciétsnesss the self is divided into subject and object, and 
thereby gets involved into the difficulties of relation. Unity and 
digersity cannot be reconciled in the self. Bradley, therefore, 
arrived at the conclusion that the self was not a reality, but 
that was only an appearance. 

Bradley’s view of the self. as an appearance is open to 
certain criticisms. H. L. Haldar remarked that Bradley did not 
follow any. consistent -method for giving a. logical solution ‘of 
the problem of appearance and reality. Bradley started his 
metaphysical investigation with a dogmatic assumption that the 
Absolute was self-consistent, and then rejected all finite entities 
as’ self-contradictory appearances. Haldar remarked, that to 
demolish all finite appearances as self-contradictory and ‘then to 
revivify them at’ one stroke in the Absolute seemed something 
like a miracle.2’. It is: difficult to imagine how the future entities 
can be tgjected as appearances when strictly speaking we are not 
in possession of an ultimate criterion of truth. W: S. Gamerts- 
felder stiggested that reality must be interpreted in terms of 
finite experience, and not in terms of the experience of the 
Absolute. ‘The pattern of the self is best known to us; eand 
hence, the structure of reality can be adequately interpreted only 
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+ ip terms of the unity of the self.**» Thè confusion in Bradley’s 
theory of the self lies in the fact that he did not recognize the 
identity and permanence of the personality. That is why 
Bradley is forced to regard the self as a conflux of qualities. 
Tf the self is nothing but a collection of qualities, how are the 
qualities collected together? The defect of Bradley's view lies 
in the fact that) he ‘tried to explain away: the whole personality 
by pointing out the discrepancies in the different mental aspects. 
The very awarenehs of the discrepancies presupposes some kind 
of unity in the self. Metz remarked that by denying the unity 
of self-consciousness he equated the self with the sum of its 
experiences instead of the unity of these and thus ending with 
the view that the self was merely a bundle of discrepancies.” 
The difficulties in Bradley’s theory of the self ave dueto the 
fact that he regarded the self as a mere appearance. His main 
aim was to establish the coherence of the Absolute by pointing 
out the internal contradictions in the appearances. 

There is a close affinity of Bosanquet’s view of the self with 
that of Bradley. Bosanquet maintained that the self was not 
real, but that it was only an appearance. The idea of the real 
existence of a finite self is in a way false and misleading. The 
self attains its true individuality when it is transmuted, trans+ 
formed and dissolved into the Absolute*® True individuality 
consists in non-contradiction. ‘The finite self is imperfect so 
long as it is a mere appearance. The goal of a finite self consists 
in getting transformed into the Absolute. Bosanquet pointed 
out that the life of a finite self was the life of struggle, hazard 
and hardship. The self comes across failures and defeats in the 
process of self-transmutation. The finite self is incomplete; and 
it is not fitted to be the absoiute end in itself; and it wants some- 
thing above it to make it dare and do and hope to be.*? Bosanquet 
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pointed out that the self was’ partial by its nature, and yet jit 
possessed within itself the principle of infinity.“* Bosanquet 
was opposed to the idea of exclusiveness of a self from other 
finite selves in the Absolute. He did not regard the self as unique 
and separate. If the selves were self-identical and separate, 
there could not be any common interest or common ideal among 
them. Bosanquet maintained that the finite selves had common 
ideals and aspirations and that they shared their feelings with 
one another. There is unity and identity of content among 
them. Bosanquet maintained that the Absolute was the real 
individual and the goal of the finite individuals consisted in their 
ultimate transmutation into the Absolute. 

Bosanquet’s view is open to the same objections as have 
been pointed out against that of Bradley. Bosanquet seems to 
have undermined the importance of the finite personalities in 
describing them as worthless in themselves. He described the 
self as a vanishing entity. He also emphasized that the selves 
merged into one another in the process of transmuting them- 
selves into the Absolute, It is unintelligible how the finite 
personalities discard their exclusiveness and merge into one 
another. Pringle-Pattison remarked that Bosanquet ignored the 
formal distinctness of the selves due to his extreme monistic 
bias. He further remarked that Bosanquet’s theory did not 
contain the idea of the self at all; and that the universe, 
according to him, was nothing but a collection of qualities or 
adjectives which were all housed in the Absolute* It is further 
unifitelligible how the Absolute can be regarded as a real indivi- 
dual when Bosanquet failed to explain the real meaning of the 
finite individual. Finally, Bosanquet’s view seems to be dogmatic 
when he pointed out that the world is ‘the vale of soul-making’ 
in which the finite individuals are faced with hazard and hard- 
ship. The initial pessimism and final optimism of Bosanquet’s 
view seems to be the expression of his wishful thinking. e 

Royce, whose main works preceded those of Bosanquet in 
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#hronological freon: maintained that the self was an ethical 
concept, The self embodies a meaning and purpose. It is a 
Telative whole within the unity of the Absolute. Its purpose 
is in harmony with the whole reality. It realizes its nature when 
it surrenders itself to God. A finite individual is a servant of 
God.“ The self gains its individuality in its union with God. 
It loses all its meaning without its subordination to’ God. 
The spirit of God compels an individual to be a free person, 
—a self. The finite self is essentially volitional teleological 
and ethical; and its sole purpose is the realization of God. 
The finite individuals obtain their true individualities in their 
union with God. They are like helpless children in comparison 
to the majesty of God, and the values that they create are 
useless and trifling for they are all realized eternallyyin the mind 
of God. 

The finite personalities are creators of ethical values, but át 
cannot be said on that ground that an individual is solely an 
ethical category, A teleological personality may create ethical, 
intellectual, hedonic and religious values with uniform interest. 
Therefore, it seems to be wrong to characterize the personality 
as an essentially ethical being. Further, a personality cannot be 
considered as essentially volitional in its nature. Apart from 
volition, cognition and feeling are equally important aspects of 
the mental life of an individual. Royce’s view, therefore, seems 
to be narrow when he characterized the personality as essentially 
volitional and ethical. Moreover, Royce extolled the all-engulfing 
power of God so much that the finite individuals were reduced 
to mere puppets in relation to God. 

McTaggart advanced a theory of the self which was different 
from those of Bradley and Bosanquet. According to him, the 
self is a spiritual substance. The self is real and simple. ‘There 
is no bartering of consciousness between different selves. 
The self is something which cannot have parts in common with 
another self.t® Perception, for instance, is personal. It cannot 
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be a part of more than one self. However, the private natute® 


of the self cannot be proved because it is an ultimate problem.‘ 
There is no other reality but the plurality of selves. Each self 
is different from others in some respects or the other. It is an 
independent entity existing in its own right. It differs from 
all other selves fundamentally, and each differentiation is eternal. 
The selves might differ from one another in their original 
qualities, or in their relation.*® The self is not subject to any 
change. It is eternal; and hence, it has neither any beginning 
nor end. It was never been created and it will never be des- 
troyed. ‘The identity of the self does not consist in the conti- 
nuity of its consciousness or memory, but it is the changelessness 
of the spiritual substantiality. The self is conscious, but it is 
not self-constious ; and hence, its real nature is unknown. 

The merit of McTaggart’s theory lies in the fact that he 
efiphasized the uniqueness and independence of the finite indivi- 
duals. However, his view is not free from criticisms. McTag- 
gart did not throw any light on the nature of the self; he 
merely stated that the real nature of the self was unknown 
because it was an ultimate problem. After McTaggart stated 
the incapability of the human mind to know the nature of the 
self he went forward and described the self as a spiritual 
substance. This seems to be an obvious contradiction in 
McTaggart’s doctrine. McTaggart defined substance as that 
which has qualities.® If the self is a substance, it raises the 
question as to how the qualities are related to substance. 
McTaggart held that reality was spiritual through and through, 
and yet he described the spiritual substance in terms of the 
material properties; for instance, he described the states of the 
mind as ‘parts’. McTaggart’s use of material anology to des- 
cribe the spiritual reality seems to be inconsistent with the general 
tone of his idealistic theory. Pringle-Pattison remarked that 
Mc'Taggart’s view ended in mentalism for the latter believed” that 
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“nothing but the selves existed. The material objects cannot 


be regarded as selves in the strict sense of the term, and at the 
same time their existence cannot be denied. McTaggart dogma- 
tically assumed that the self was eternal, changeless and perfect 
without giving any ground for his belief. The personality of 
which we are all aware is temporal, dynamic and relatively 
imperfect. McTaggart ignored the imperfections of an individual 
prior to the attainment of well-defined selfhood. Furthermore, 
the reality of time cannot be denied with reference to the indivi- 
dual as it was suggested by McTaggart. The personality acts, 
feels and experiences in time. It, therefore, does not seem to 
be timelss, but rather it is dynamic in its nature and its realizes 
its ideals and aspirations in time. Moreover, McTaggart held 
that there was a fixed number of selves; and thaf there could 
be neither any increase nor decrease in their number. But 
this seems to be an unfounded dogma for McTaggart did nòt 
give any evidence to prove his thesis. It seems, on the contrary, 
that new personalities are coming into existence with the passage 
of time. Finally, McTaggart remained silent on the real nature 
of the self. He simply pointed out that the self was conscious, 
but that was not self-conscious. If this is so, how could 
McTaggart distinguish between human consciousness and animal 
consciousness? It is an admitted fact that human beings 
are not only conscious but also self-conscious. McTaggart 
assumed the existence of the self without giving any proof.®? 
He simply stated domgatically that the selves existed and nothing 
else. í 

C. D. Broad tried to revive the substance theory of the self. 
However, he gave a new explanation to the substantiel nature 
of the self. He maintained that mind was a compound of the 
body factor and the psychic factor, and that the different char- 
acteristics of the mind belonged to this compound substance and 
not to its separate factors.** Mind, then, is a compound of two 
independent factors, viz., the organic factor and the psychic 
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factor. The psychic factor cafinot be completely identified with, 
the mental substance even though the former possesses some ôf 
the features which generally characterize a mind. Mind is an 
emergent property which results from the combination of the 
organic factor and the psychic factor. Broad believed that this 
theory could satisfactorily account for the correlation between 
the body and the mind. He conceived mind as a compound 
substance in the analogy of a chemical substance. Elsewhere he 
pointed out that a mind might be described in the anology of 
a material particle.** A mind may be anologous to material 
particles and it may have something anologous to the structure 
of a body. Two minds may come into contact with each other 
during telepathic communication just as two bodies may come 
into contact, with each other through touch.* A mind is an 
aggregate of large number of mental particles. 

a Broaď’s theory of mind as a substance rests on a very 
flimsy ground. He believed that a mind as a compound substance 
of the bodily and psychic factors could adequately explain the 
interaction of body and mind. This seems to be an apologetic 
argument. Broad first assumed dogmatically that there was an 
interaction between body and mind and then he went on to 
explain the nature of this interaction by conceiving certain 
factors which perhaps did not exist. For instance, it is not known 
definitely whether the ‘psychic factor’ actually exists. Broad 
himself did not say anything specifically regarding the nature 
of the ‘psychic factor’; on the contrary, he left the idea rather 
vagae, Obviously, then, no sound philosophical theory can be 
based upon vague and unverified constructs. It is, therefore, 
doubtful whether Broad’s theory of a mind as a compound 
substante is valid. His view seems to be further questionable 
when he opined that mind had some kind of structure and shape. 
Tf mind has shape and size, then how does it differ from body? 
Broad tried to describe mind in terms of a material body, and 
yet he was unsuccessful in his attempt. It is not conceivable 
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Tf a mind is an aggregate of mental particles, then the latter must 

“be externally related, If this is the implication of Broad’s 
theory, then the structure of the mind increases considerably with 
the accumulation of experience. Broad’s entire theory of the 
mind as a compound substance is based upon a set of unfounded 
dogmas. 

In the preceding pages the views of some of the outstanding 
philosophers were stated and examined. In the following 
few pages the views of some of the psychologists on the 
nature of personality will be briefly discussed. It will be 
observed that most of the psychologists throw some light on the 
nature of personality in spite of the fact that they are able to 
state merely partial truths. It is hoped that psychological inves- 
tigation into the nature of human behaviour will gradually con- 
tribute to the better understanding of the human personality. 

Sigmund Freud had a deep insight into human nature and 
he threw some light on the development of human personality. 
He maintained that the conscious mind constituted a very small 
atea of the entire mental life, and that the unconscious mind 
was very deep and extensive in comparison to the conscious 
mind, which was the repository of all the past experiences from 
birth onwards. Freud gave the name ‘id’ to this oldest province 
of the mind. The id is the primordial personality. It is the 
reservoir of the libido. It is instinctive and impulsive in its 
nature. It is dynamic, hedonic and autonomous. It follows the 
pleasure principle. It follows no external law but its own. It 
persistently aims at self-gratification. Freud maintained shat 
this oldest aspect of the personality remained most important 
throughout the lifetime of an individual. He further observed 
that an aspect of the id which was in constant contact with the 
external world underwent a radical change. He pointed out that 
tinder the influence of the real external world, an aspect of the 
id underwent a special development which was known as the 
‘ego’. The ego, then, is the product of civilization. It is in 
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constant touch with the social environment and it tries to abide 
by the social customs, conventions and regulations. It persis- 
tently tries to control its voluntary actions in accordance with 
the prevailing social conventions. It follows the reality principle. 
The ego, then, is an artificial aspect of the personality. Its 
primary aim is to conform to the social standards, and get 
along peacefully with other members of the society. Ego is a 
coherent organization of mental processes.°” Repression proceeds 
from the region of the ego. The repressed desires enter into 
the id and form a part of it. The ego is not sharply separated 
from the id, but rather it lies on the surface of the latter. 

Freud maintained that apart from the id and the ego there 
was another aspect of the personality which he called the ‘super- 
ego’. ‘The super-ego is an aspect of the personality which grows 
under prolonged and rigorous parental influence. Freud traced 
back the origin of the super-ego to the Oedipus complex. The 
super-ego may be roughly identified with conscience. It enforces 
severe injunctions against incest. The ego has to satisfy the 
demands of the id, the super-ego and the environment. The 
ego is able to maintain a balanced relation with the environment 
with the help of another principle of the mind called the 
‘censor’. ‘The censor keeps a rigorous watch over the conscious 
mind and does not allow any undesirable and unsocial sex desire 
to enter into it. As soon as indecent desires appear into the 
conscious mind they are repressed by the censor and sent into 
the unconscious region. These repressed wishes first of all go 
intô the preconscious level of the mind and make repeated 
attempts to reappear into the conscious mind and urge for 
gratifigation. However, the censor is generally very vigilant and 
ruthlessly supprtsses undesirable sex wishes so that they 
eventully sink into the deep abyss of the unconscious mind. 
‘The repressed wishes do not lose their forces in the unconscious 
mind, but rather they join many other similar desires already 
existing there and acquire greater strength. The repressed wishes 
have a free play in the unconscious mind. The motive force of 
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athe repressed desires is reinforced by the Eros or the life 
instinct. - Freud called the whole energy of the Eros the ‘libido’. 
The libido has a somatic source. However, it has also a psychic 
aspect. Libido can be identified with sex love and it forms the 
very core of human personality. Freud maintained that all 
human activities were the expressions of the libido, or the sex 
energy, that anxiety, a state of helplessness of the ego, arose 
directly out of the libido ;°* that ego was the real seat of anxiety 
because it could estimate situations of danger; and that anxiety 
was helplessness of the ego in a traumatic situation. 

It must be acknowledged that Freud’s theory of personality 
structure has certain elements of truth and that it produced pro- 
found influence on a host of psychologists. Firstly, it seems to be 
true that a large portion of one’s past experiences xis somehow 
stored in one’s personality, which are not normally remembered. 
Secondly, Freud’s view seems to be true when he pointed ov 
that the original personality, which he called the ‘id’, was hedonic, 
adventerous, rebellious and autonomous in its nature, Freud’s 
conception of the ‘id’ seems to be the primordial and the natural 
self, whereas the ego is the artificial personality which has 
grown out an individual’s interaction with society. ‘Thirdly, 
Freud’s view seems to be valid when he pointed out that instincts, 
impulses and emotions constituted a very important aspect of 
personality. It appears that most human actions are motivated 
by impulses and emotions rather than by the intellect. An 
individual learns to act rationally through deliberate effort. It 
is obvious, then, that the intellectualistic interpretations of hurhan 
personality given by earlier psychologists and philosophers were 
inadequate. Fourthly, there is some truth in Freud’s theory of 
sexuality, repression and anxiety. However, there are certain 
defects in Freud’s theory of the personality structure. One 
cannot be certain that there are three components in personality, 
viz., the ego, the id and the super-ego. The super-ego seems to be 
an ideal rather than a component of personality. Consequently, 
the inclusion of a sanction as a component of personality seems to 
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be the result of some confusion, for a sanction or value concept 
seems to be an expression of personality rather than a part f g 
jt. Freud’s attempt at a tripartite division of personality seems 
to be the result of his theoretical bias. Fifthly, Freud’s view seems 
to be questionable when he stated that the influence of the id 
on personality remains most potent throughout life. If we 
accept the basic principle that personality is dynamic in its 
nature, we must also believe in the possible development of 
the id itself. It is possible that the hedonic impulses of 
the id may become immensely refined. Sixthly, Freud seems to 
have overemphasized the concept of repressed sexuality in his 
theory. The sex motive, no doubt, plays an important part in 
human behaviour; but it cannot be considered as the sole motive 
of human behaviour for there are other motives in human per- 
sonality which are equally important. Moreover, it is question- 
able whether ‘libido’ can be considered as a valid construct. Even 
if it is taken for granted that the concept of ‘libido’ is a working 
hypothesis, it cannot be said that ‘libido’ is identical with sexual 
energy. Adler maintained that ‘libido’ contained something more 
than the sexual motive; he pointed out that ‘libido’ included 
striving for superiority or motive of self-assertion. C. G. Jung 
gave a still broader meaning to the concept ‘libido, and pointed 
out that ‘libido’ included the total vital energy of personality. 
His conception of ‘libido’ is very similar to Bergson’s conception 
of the élan vital. Freud’s theory of personality development 
seems to be inadequate for some of the reasons stated above. 
*McDougall was at first greatly influenced by Freud’s theory 
of personality development, but later on he discovered that 
Freud’s doctrine could not satisfactorily account for the integra- 
tive processes of a personality. He discovered that human as 
well as animal behaviour was fundamentally goal-seeking. He 
inaintained that ‘horme’ or ‘will-to-be’ was at the core of human 
personality. He tried to explain all types of behaviour in terms 
of some purpose or teleology ; and hence, he became the founder 
of hormic psychology." He maintained that all behaviour was 
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motivated directly by instincts or indirectly by sentiments. He 
believed that instincts or propensities formed the innate 
constitution of an individual which propelled him to act under 
certain situations. McDougall maintained that all the features of 
an individual played their part in the integration of personality.. 
Byron’s club foot, for instance, played its part in the develop- 
ment of his personality., The various mental qualities also play 
their part in determining the nature of a personality. McDougall 
defined personality as the synthetic unity of features and func- 
tions of an individual in their intimate interplay. He described 
the the different distinguishable parts of an individual as the 
factors of a personality. However, he pointed out that persona- 
lity was not a mere totality but an organic whole of parts. 
McDougall distinguished five different factors of personality, viz., 
disposition, temperament, temper, character and intellect. He: 
admitted, however, that this classification of factors might not 
be complete. He thought that there were different departments. 
in the mind with mutually independent systems of sentiments. 
For instance, the intellectual, ethical, religious sentiments and the 
like remain mutually independent of one another in a person 
and influence the individual in different ways at different times. 
The sentiments are the units of organization on the affective side 
of the personality. McDougall believed that in the hierarchy of 
sentiments there was a dominating sentiment called the master 
sentiment or the sentiment of self-regard. ‘The sentiment of self- 
regard is at the core of personality and it constitutes the main 
principle of character. Character is the organized systemi of 
sentiments and the strength of the character is determined by the 
harmony and integration attained by the system of sentiments.. 
It gives self-consistency and, autonomy to the personality, 
McDougall’s theory of personality seems to be an improve- 
ment on Freud’s theory in the sense that whereas Freud 
emphgsized unconscious motivation, McDougall laid emphasis on 
conscious purpose in all human behaviour. McDougall also 
extended the meaning of the term ‘libido’; he included the concept 
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of ‘horme’ or purposive strivihg as an important aspect of | 
libido. However, there are a few defects in MeDougall’s theorf. 
First, it is doubtful whether ‘instinct can be regarded as a valid: 
construct. ‘The theory of instincts is generally held in disrepute 
in contemporary psychology. Secondly, even though McDougall’s 
theory is more systematic than the earlier theories of sensationism 
and associationism, he could not abandon some of the terms which 
had atomistic significance to some extent. For instance, McDoug- 
all very frequently used the expression ‘parts’ to describe the 
various aspects of personality. Sometimes he pointed out that 
there was something like isolated compartments in a system of 
sentiments so that one department remained unaffected by others. 
This form of expression seems to be unsatisfactory for if one 
accepts the yiew that the law of causation has universal appli- 
cation then one must believe that one sentiment will necessarily 
influence the other sentiments in some way or the other. For 
instance, if an individual has a religious sentiment in the system 
of his sentiments, the former will certainly influence the entire 
configuration of sentiments to some extent at least. Thirdly, 
McDougall left the concept of personality as a synthetic unity 
rather vague. He did not say clearly how the synthetic unity or 
the organic unity was something more than totality of ‘parts’. 
He did not also give sufficient evidence to prove that the senti- 
ment of self-regard was at the core of personality. 

J. B. Watson attached no importance to McDougall’s hormic 
psychology and gave a behaviouristic interpretation of human 
pergonality. He ruled out the idealistic interpretation of perso- 
nality and explained human behaviour in a purely objective 
way. He pointed out that psychology could not deal with 
intangifle concepts like ‘consciousness’, ‘mind’ and the like. He 
regarded psychology as a branch of biological science." He, 
compared a human organism to a machine which was ready to 
tun. He believed that a human personality was an A 
machine, He maintained that individual differences were due to 
the fact that unlearned activities were subjected to ‘conditioning” 
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„soon after birth; and that, consequently, conditioned response was 

the basis of personality. According to him, personality is built 
up through the formation of habit systems which in their turn 
are due to systematic conditioning. Thus, certain habit systems 
may be fixed in a personality through incessant repetition of the 
original stimuli. There is expansion of habit system with the 
increase of experience. It is possible to have a cross section of 
the activity stream of a person at any age. The cross section 
of an individual reveals what a human machine is good for. 
Future predictions can be made on the basis of the present 
cross section of a personality. Watson observed that a survey 
of the stream of human activities gave an objective formulation 
of a personality. He defined personality as the sum of activities 
that could be studied through actual observation of behaviour.” 
He pointed out that an assessment of a personality consisted in 
the plotting of a cross section of the activity stream. He observed 
that sometimes a certain habit system might dominate over 
other habit systems in a personality. He also found that per- 
sonality changes were most rapid during youth when the habit 
patterns were in the process of formation.® However, persona- 
lity changes are rather slow when an individual reaches the adult 
stage when the habit patterns are fixed in the personality. Watson 
maintained that the personality of an individual was greatly deter- 
mined by the environmental influences. He claimed that any 
child could be turned into a poet, or a painter or a musician if he 
was trained in well-equipped institutions from the very begin- 
ning.® He, therefore, became an advocate of an extreme form 
of environmentalism. 

Watson made an attempt to give a purely objective study of 
human personality; but in trying to do that he played the part 
of an over-enthusiast; and naturally, his view suffers from 
certain hasty generalizations which are generally found in most 
of the youthful and immature doctrines. It seems that he made 
a mistake in trying to eliminate consciousness and other mental 
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processes from psychology. It cannot be denied that conscioug,“ 
ness does exist and that people actually experience it. The 
behaviour ‘of two individuals may appear to be similar on casual 
observation; but if their mental processes are taken into consi- 
deration their behaviours are found to be fundamentally different. 
Watson was content to note only the superficial behaviour of 
individuals, but in trying to do that he missed the subtle and 
intricate workings of the mind. The behaviour of an individual 
is not as simple as that of an automobile. it is true that the 
behaviour of a human individual may be roughly described with 
the anology of an automaton; but this anological inference is, 
extremely inadequate for a human organism and an automaton 
are different from each other to a very great extent. Conse- 
quently, by following the Watsonian analysis one may know only 
the superficial working of the human personality but not its. 
fundamental nature. Behaviour, then, is not a mere sensory- 
motor affair but it is something more than that for it involves 
some motive or purpose. Behaviour is not a mere series of 
reflexes for there is unity of purpose in behaviour which is 
lacking in a reflex or a bundle of reflexes. Watson’s view suffers 
from defects of over-simplification. It does not seem to be 
possible to get a complete picture of a personality by merely 
plotting the activity stream of an individual. Further, it does 
not seem to be possible to make precise prediction regarding the 
future behaviour pattern of an individual on the basis of the 
analysis of his present habit systems. Watson seems to ignore 
the unpredictable aspect of a personality. The romantic and 
the creative nature of an individual always baffles any precise 
prediction of his future behaviour patterns. Moreover, Watson 
seems to have overemphasized the influence of the environment 
in shaping the personality of an individual. It is questionable 
how far Watson could justify his claim that he could turn any 
child into a poet or a painter through proper ‘conditioning’. It 
seems that there is an aspect in a personality which retains 
uniqueness at all stages of its development and refuses to be 
trained by any amount of ‘conditioning’. Watson’s theery of 
environmentalism, therefore, seems to be only half truth. 
Koffka, one of the pioneers of Gestalt Psychology, refused 
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“{g accept the position of behaviorism. He thought that a complex 
behaviour could not be explained as a mere sum of elementary 
reflexes. Gestalt psychology was opposed to behaviourism 
because the emphasis of the former was on the concept of the 
‘whole’ or ‘configuration’. Koffka pointed out that behaviorism 
made a mistake by completely dropping out the concepts of 
“consciousness’ and ‘mind’ from the description of human per- 
sonality. He, on the contrary, asserted that consciousness did 
exist for it was actually experienced by persons,” He main- 
tained that the Ego was the object of direct knowledge. He 
equated the Ego with the known. He maintained that the Ego was 
a part of the social structure and its nature was determined to 
a great extent by the latter. He believed that the influence of 
the social structure was of paramount importance for the devel- 
‘opment of the Ego.*® According to him, an Ego is generally 
described in the light of its cultural background. It is constantiy 
surrounded by the social field. Behaviour presupposes not only 
‘an environment but also an Ego. An individual develops his 
personality as a member of the social group. The Ego acts within 
its field. The limits of the Ego may vary from person to person, 
and even with the same individual under different situations. 
For instance, the Ego of a lady may be touched if her son is 
insulted or looked down upon by -others. ‘The son, therefore, 
forms the part of the mother’s Ego. There are situations which 
contract the boundaries of the Ego, for instance, in severe 
frustration; and there are certain occasions when the boundary 
cof the Ego expands, as, for instance, in a state of emotional 
ecstasy. The Ego expands by sudden jumps, for instance, from 
skin to the clothes, from clothes to families, and so om. ‘The 
Ego is an object in a field. Tt is in constant interaction with 
the field. The Ego itself is a particular field which is in inter- 
‘action with the rest of the field. It is the sub-system of a larger 
field”? ‘The states of the Ego are field events. The Ego grows 
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and develops by maintaining itself in a flux of psycho-physicgl“ 
field, Koffka did not analyse human behaviour into parts or 
functions, But, on the contrary, he employed the basic principles 
of Gestalt theory for the study of personality, He explained 
personality in terms of ‘organization’, The Ego is responsible 
for the permanence and continuity of the ‘mental’ phenomena, 
Koffka did not identify the continuity of the mind with memory, 
The special contribution of Koffka to a theory of persona- 
lity lies in the fact that he conceived personality as an organized 
whole. He, therefore, suggested that it was not possible to get 
a complete picture of personality by listening the various per- 
sonality traits. He also made an important observation that it 
was not possible to have a complete picture of a personality if 
consciousness and other mental contents are totally dropped from 
the description of personality. However, Koffka’s view is open 
ta, certain criticisms. It appears from a careful examination of 
Koffka’s theory that he did not clearly understand the nature of 
personality. He admitted that personality was not a mere sum 
of mental traits, but that it was an organized whole. But Koffka 
did not specify the nature of this organized whole. His con- 
ception of the Ego is rather confused and vague. He maintained 
that the Ego included many other things over and above the « 
centre of experience. He pointed out, for instance, that clothes, 
friends or close relatives might form a part of the Ego. It 
seems that Koffka confused the personality with certain objects 
in which personality has interest. An individual may have interest 
in h garments, friends, or children, but the latter do not form 
a part of his personality. Consequently, Koffka’s suggestion that 
the boundary of the Ego might contract or expand does not seem 
to be sound. He seems to have confused the Ego with the Ego’s 
objects of interest which obviously are not identical or mutually 
interchangeable. It is evident, then, that a son is not a part 
of his mother’s Ego for there can be no conflux of personalaties. 
Each personality retains its uniqueness and identity in the midst 
of changes. Koffka’s theory of the Ego, therefore, seems to be 
unsatisfactory. F 3 
; G. W. Allport defined personality as a unique and distinctive 
individual. He emphasized the aspect of dynamic organization 
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„of all psychophysical systems in an individual that determined 
his unique adjustment to his environment. A person is a unique 
organization of all his activities and he expresses his uniqueness 
through his behaviour and style. It is evident, then, that Allport’s 
definition of personality contains all the important features of a 
psycho-physical organism which is in constant interaction with 
the environment. His doctrine incorporates all the essential 
features of most of the important definitions of personality. He 
maintained that only the rudiments of the most important features 
of personality are given at birth, and, consequently, an infant ' 
does not possess a personality in the strict sense of the term. 
However, an individual comes to possess a fully developed 
personality due to his interaction with his social environment. 
The genes which an individual inherits from his parents merely 
supply one set of conditions for the development of personality. 
The other set of conditions for the development of personality 
is provided by the environment. Heredity and environment, 
then, are equally important: for the development of a persona- 
lity. There is development of a personality due to the inherent 
maturational capacity of the various features in an individual. 
However, the inherited features cannot be regarded as mutually 
independent units of a personality. » Allport rejected the doctrine 
of specific traits of a personality. He believed that goals and 
purposes were not inherited by an individual. The uniqueness of 
a personality is determined to a very great extent by the impact 
of culture on an individual. An individual can be regarded as 
a product of environmental forces in one sense. However, he 
behaves in his own unique way throughout his life. Consequently, 
a precise scientific analysis of a human personality is impossible 
because each individual is distinctive and unique. It is impossible 
to abstract a generalized human behaviour from a population of 
infinite variety of personalities. The nature of a unique individual 
cannot be assessed adequately by applying the simple formulae 
derived from the ‘generalized mind’ which is strictly speaking a 
mythical conception, Each individual possesses a very high degree 
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of complex: organization comptising: his — distinctiv2 habits of ,“ 


thought and expression. Personality, then, is a complex organi’ 
zation of the entire systém of habits, interests, attitudes, thoughts 
and the like in an individual.?? This unique organization in an 
individual is relatively enduring. 

The merit of, Allport’s theory of personality lies in the fact 
that he incorporated the essential features of some of the most 
important theories of personality. Allport was «tight in parti- 
cularly emphasizing the uniqueness, dynamic organization of 
psycho-physical systems and relative permanence of an individual. 
However, in spite of the fact that he incorporated the most 
important contributions of the various theories of personality in 
his own view, he remained rather vague on the formulation of 
his doctrine of dynamic organization. He did not say anything 
specifically regarding the organizing principle of the various 
psycho-physical features of a personality. He did not say 
whether the organizing principle is something more than a mere 
stm of the various psycho-physical features of a personality. 
The fact of organization presupposes some organizing principle 
for otherwise the various features of a personality cannot 
organize themselves spontaneously. Allport mentioned that some 
form of teleology was involved in behaviour, but he did not 
specify the nature of teleology. He avoided the theoretical 
questions regarding the nature of personality and the organizing 
principle. 

O: H. Mowrer and C. Klickhohn suggested a ‘dynamic 
theory of personality’ in which they incorporated the basic con- 
cepts from the fields of psycho-analysis, social anthropology and 
psychology of learning. ‘They believed that there was perhaps 
some basic unity among the three relatively independent fields 
of inquiry. - Consequently, a satisfactory theory of personality 
can be formulated with the help of the concepts from the three 
different fields of inquiry. ‘These three independent disciplines 
agree on the following principles: (i) All behaviour is finc- 
tional; (ii) Behaviour involves conflict; (iii) Behaviour can be 
understood only in relation toea field or context; (iv) All 
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organisms tend to preserve a state of maximal integration or 


Maternal consistency." Mowrer and Kluckhohn suggested that 


it was possible to have a reconcilation between the mechanistic 
and purposivistic theories through the formulation of a complex 
formula of behaviour which would satisfy the basic requirements 
of both the views. This comprehensive formula may be stated 
as follows: Stimulus—Movement—Effects. This formula re- 
presents the view of the ‘dynamists’. Certain writers maintained 
that consciousness should be included as an important aspect of 
a behavioural process. Mowrer and Kluckhohn maintained that 
the term ‘consciousness’ could be avoided in a dynamic theory of 
personality. However, they admitted that certain ‘symbolic 
processes’, such as, ‘reasoning’, ‘planning’, ‘magining’ etc. were 
involved in behaviour.** ‘They pointed out that certain symbolic 
processes intervened between stimulation and movement in the 
dynamic formula of behaviour. They employed the term ‘per- 
sonality’ to mean an individual as an organized, adjusting, 
behaving entity.” 

Mowrer and Kluckhohn did a remarkable job in trying to 
present a dynamic theory of personality by incorporating the 
concepts from the fields of psycho-analysis, social anthropology, 
and the psychology of learning. A similar attempt was made 
by J. H: Masserman who tried to show the ‘essential unity’ of 
biology, .psychology, psychiatry and psycho-analysis.”® © Such 
attempts to find some harmony among the different fields of 
‘knowledge are quite praiseworthy. However) it appears from a 
close examination of the theories of most of the psychologists 
that they are busy with the description of behaviour rather than 
with the nature of personality or the principle which organizes 
the various behaviour tendencies. In other words, in trying to 
make a strictly objective study of personality, the psychologists 
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generally fail to comprehend thè fundamental nature of persona- £ 
lity. There are certain aspects. of personality which cannot B 
adequately studied through purely operational methods. ‘It is due 
to the samé behaviouristic bias that Mowrer and Kluckhohn tried 
to explain the mental processes as ‘symbolic processes’. It may 
be true that symbolic processes are involved in behaviour, but 
they cannot replace the mental processes. The symbolic processes 
are due to the operation of the mind, ‘They cannot function by 
themselves. ‘They function only due to the operation of the 
mind, Therefore, the definition of personality given by Mowrer 
and Kluckhohn seems to: be inadequate. 

In the preceding pages a few outstanding psychological 
theories of personality have been briefly stated and examined. In 
the following few pages a brief reference will be made to the 
anthropological and cultural interpretation of personality. The 
anthropological approach to the problem of personality has a 
history of its own. Important work has been done in this area 
by F. Boas, M. Malinowski, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, C: G» Selig- 
man and others. It is recognized by most of the workers in 
this field that culture is one of the most important determinants 
of personality, though it cannot be regarded as the only determin- 
ant of it. In connection with this topic the view of Ralph Linton 


‘will be briefly discussed here. 


Ralph Linton maintained that personalities, societies’ and 
cultures constituted an organized whole in’ which the whole was 
more important than its constituent parts. Till recently the main 
scientific ‘trend ‘has been to study of individuals rather than 
cultural patterns. The study of the cultural pattems’ is more or 
less a recent attempt compared to other such scientific enterprises. 
Howevér, since an individual is a unit of a social structure, he 
is certainly the logical starting point for any investigation of 
larger organizations. Linton pointed out that a particular culture 
provided the members of its society with certain guiding principles 
for practically all affairs of life. Neither an individual nor a 
society can function effectively without the guiding- principles of 
a particular cultural pattern. Tie fact, the structure of a parti- 
cular society is itself a matter of culture. Linton defined ctilture 
as the results of learned behaviour whose component elements 
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„were sharéd by: the members of d society.’’ A. culture, then, is 


“the sum-total of the behaviour patterns of the members of a 
society in so far as those behaviour patterns are learned and 
shared. ‘The bulk of a personality is constituted by the system 
of habits shared by an individual through social contact. Linton 
maintained that the personality type of a society was determined 
by its cultural pattern. It is true that there are certain excep- 
tional instances in which individuals are not profoundly influenced 
by the cultural norm. However, Linton observed that the average 
and the normal individuals of a particular society were determined 
by the cultural norm of their society.” 

It is universally acknowledged that the cultural norm of a 
particular society has some influence in determining the behaviour 
pattern of an individual. Linton did not add anything new to 
this universally acknowledged fact. His view of the cultural 
influence on personality is rather näive and commonplace. He 
did not work out his theory of personality in detail. He described 
a personality as a configuration.”” But he did not take pains to 
explain the nature of this configuration. He left his theory of 
personality rather vague. Besides this, the term ‘configuration’ 
is ‘not a very happy expression for it conveys the idea that the 
structure of personality is static rather than dynamic. It conveys 
the idea of a fixed pattern or structure, rather than a dynamic 
organization. But since personality is a dynamic organization 
the term ‘configuration’ does’ not suitably express the nature of 
personality. Linton pointed out that the majority of normal 
persons in a society acted according to their cultural norm. It 
seems perfectly possible to conceive of a society in which indivi- 
duals may act according to their own cultural norms rather than 
align themselves with their social standards. It seems to be 
possible in those societies in which individuals have creative 
personalities and enjoy maximum possible freedom. That would 
be a culture of infinite variety rather that of uniformity. The 
definition of culture suggested by Linton seems to be inadequate. 
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Culture is not necessarily the sum-total of behaviours of Era 
members of a society in so far as their behaviours are ‘shared’. 
It is not necessary that every society in which there is uniformity 
of behaviour of its members has some kind of culture. A criminal 
tribe cannot be said to have a culture simply because there is 
some sort of uniformity of behaviour of its members. A society 
can be said to have some kind of culture only when the values 
created by some of its members: satisfy some of the essential 
criteria of culture, such as, universality, novelty, orginality, beauty 
and the like. Linton’s definition of personality and culture, there- 
fore, seems to be inadequate. 

The nature of human personality has been discussed so far 
from the philosophical, psychological and cultural points of view. 
It is necessary here to mention briefly the physiological aspects 
of a personality in order to make our discussion of personality 
fhore or less complete. Philosophers and scientists knew it from 
the dawn of human history that there was a very close relation 
between body and mind, but the exact relation between the two 
was not clearly known. Modern developments in human 
physiology has thrown sufficient light on the nature of the relation 
between physiological and mental processes that take place in a 
personality. ‘The physiological processes play a major part in 
intergrating the various dynamic processes of a personality. 

‘The most important integrating system of a human organism 
is the nervous system. ‘The nervous system is an elaborate 
organization of innumerable cellular units and network of nerves 
and nerve fibres. It is the function of the nervous system to 
control the various physiological processes according to the needs 
of an erganism. ‘The brain is the most important portion of the 
nervous system. The main function of the nervous system is to 
co-ordinate the behaviour pattern of an individual. It is found 
that there is some kind of correlation between the weight of the 
brain and the adaptive abilities of an individual. It is ob€erved 
that those living organisms which have larger cerebral structures 
in proportion to their organisiys have greater adaptive ability 
than those living organisms which have smaller cerebralqstruc- 
tures. However, there is no definite relation between the weight 
of the brain and adaptive abilities so farias human beings are 
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“ggncerned; because no such invariable correlation is established 
„between the sizeof the brain_and intelligent adaptive behaviour. 
It seems, that the behaviour: patterns of human individuals depend 
not only, upon the size of the brain, but also upon the quality 
and, nature of the memory traces in the brain. In other words, 
the behaviour pattern of an individual depends to a very great 
extent upon the complexity of his cerebral organization, How- 
ever, in certain pathological. cases the cerebral organization is 
abnormally small in ‘size and underdeveloped which is technically 
known as‘ ‘microcephaly’°.. There are certain other types of 
anomalies of the brain, such as, hydrocephaly and encephalocoele. 

It was believed by a large number of physiological psycho- 
logists that the various physiological and mental functions were 
located in the different parts. of the brain. There are various 
associative areas in the brain which control and co-ordinate the 
various types of behaviour. The cerebrum in human indiyiduay 
is the neural basis for all kinds of neural behaviour. However, 
the details of the mechanism. of the cerebral activity are not yet 
fully known. -It is quite possible that the behaviour pattern of 
an individual, does not depend upon any particular area of. the 
cortex, but upon the total quantity and complexity of the cerebral 
organization. In recent times the hypothesis. of brain being 
divided ‘into various areas and controlling different mental pro- 
cesses, such as, perception, imagination, thinking and the like, 
has lost its scientific significance and it is believed that the different 
areas of the brain work together in the same mental process.** 
Tt does not mean, however, that the various areas of the brain 
have no significance at all in controlling and co-ordinating certain 
specific types of behaviour. It was found by W. Penfield and 
J. Evans that if there was loss of the right frontal lobe of the 
brain it produced the defect of the power of initiative and 
planned activity. In another study R. M. Brickner found that 
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the -remoyal of the frontal lobe xesulted in the loss iofsability {qo 
transform ideas and experiences into meaningful activity.” G. D. 
Stoddard, however, remarked. that the common belief that the: 
frontal lobe was the ‘planning lobe’ was only a half truth; ‘This. 
is also true of other lobes of the brain, Stoddard pointed out that 
the various lobes of the brain had no meaning apart» from their 
relation to the whole of the nervous system, A particular lobe 
of the brain cannot function alone apart from its relation to the 
other parts of the brain, Nevertheless, Stoddard admitted that 
the frontal lobe played a major part in controlling the mental. 
behaviour. of human individuals: W.» Penfield: and Tor. 
Erickson pointed out that the functional localizations existed in 
the brain not in the form of ‘centres’ or ‘points’, but rather in. 
the form of ‘arcs’ or ‘patterns’ which extended to the various 
regions of the brain.’ There are various association neurones. 
im the brain which connect and integrate: the various neural 
impulses from. the different parts of an organism. The various: 
neural connections in the brain are not fixed and unmodifiable,. 
but rather they can be changed and modified during the lifetime 
of an individual. It-is found that when the associative areas 
connected with certain types of behaviour are lost in both the 
hemispheres of the brain, the ability to perform certain types 
of behaviour is completely :lost.. However, it is found that even 
if there is destruction of the association areas in both hemispheres: 
of the frontal lobe there is weakness of memory of recent events, 
but there is no. loss of memory of the childhood period of an 
indfvidual, This phenomenon seems to have an important theore- 
tical. significance. It indicates that. the memory traces of the 
differegt periods of childhood persist in the innermost layers of 
the cerebral organization, It is also quite likely that the various 
possible experiences and behavioural tendencies of a family or a 
race are transmitted to offspring through heredity. 

The chemical analysis of the brain has thrown sufficieng light 
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on the nature of the correlation between brain and the various 
types of behaviour in an individual. It was observed by Hydén 
and Hartelius that in certain cases of personality disorders the 
Protein producing systems were poorly developed. It is obvious, 
then, that there is a definite correlation between the chemical 
composition of the cerebral organization and the behaviour pattern 
of an individual. ‘The brain cells are the most valuable of all 
the cells of the entire organism for whereas the cells of the body 
have the Property of renewing themselves, the brain cells do not 
have the property of renewing themselves.** ‘The brain proteins 
have the capacity for enormous metabolish which is demonstrated 
by the fact that the brain functions almost continuously through- 
out day and night, The amount of oxygen consumed by the 
brain for metabolism is 10 to 20 times more than the amount 
of oxygen: required by the muscular system of an organism.’ 
It is evident, then, that a major portion of the total supply of 
oxygen in an organism is consumed by the brain. It is found 
that: if the supply of oxygen to the brain is cut off for a few 
minutes it may result in irreparable damage to the cerebral 
mechanism. “However, compared to the brain any other part of 
the body can remain uninjured if the supply of oxygen is cut off 
from those parts of the body. It shows; therefore, that the brain 
is the most subtle and the most important part of the whole 
organism the main’ function of which is to integrate the physio- 
logical and mental functions in an organism, 

The nature and the functions of the brain can also be studied 
from ‘the standpoint of physics. It was demonstrated by Berger 
in 1929 that the electrical activity could be objectively studied 
in the human brain. Many investigations have been made iti the 
field. of electroencephalography or the method of recording 
electrical potentials from the brain since the publication of 
Berger’s results, but the fundamental nature of the brain potentials 
still’ pemains’ unknown’ to` a very great extent. Electroence- 
phalography of human subjects is mainly concerned with the 
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anvestigation of the various types of relations between certaiu 


measurable aspects of electrical phenomena and the different 
types of physiological and mental variables. Investigations in the 
field of electroencephalography has revealed a very important 
fact which seems to have a great theoretical value, particularly 
from our philosophical. standpoint. It is recorded through elec- 
troencephalogram that brain waves of human subjects have a 
self-initiated and spontaneous nature, and they are manifested’ 
in rhythmic flow. It was observed by Adrian and his co-workers 
that rhythmic patterns were not only manifested by the human 
brain, but. the rhythmic waves were also manifested by the 
isolated- brain stems of certain fishes and insects, and those 
rhythmic waves could be recorded through electroencephalography. 
They found that such rhythmic brain waves were autonomous 
in their origin for they took place without any sensory impulses. 
The spontaneous nature of the brain potentials seemed to indicate 
that the rhythmic patterns were perhaps associated with metabolic 
processes of nerve cells in relation to their chemical environment. 
Rhythmic activity isa unique characteristic of the nervous system. 
Some of the most conspicuous brain waves occur when a person 
äs asleep. The recordings of the brain waves show that there 
is a continuous shift of the brain activity from one state to 
another, ‘There may be sudden changes in the brain waves due 
to the effect of light, sound or mechanical disturbances of some 
‘kind from the environment. But shifts in the brain waves may 
take place even without any stimuli from the environment. It 
is Obvious from this study that certain groups of cells of the 
‘brain which’ produce brain waves are partially autonomous and 
self-goyerned. 

Besides the neryous system there ate other systems in an 
‘organism. which play their respective parts in the dynamic 
‘organization of a personality.: A very brief reference will be 
made here to some of the organic systems which play theif part 
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mothe organization of a personality. The endocrine system is 
one of the systems to which a brief reference will be made here- 
The human organism is endowed witha set of endocrine or 
ductless glands, viz., Pineal, Pitutiary, Thyroids, Parathroids, 
Thymus, Pancreas, Adrenals, and Gonads, the chemical secretions 
of which play an important part in the regulation of the various 
types of physiological processes, such as metabolism, growth, 
‘reproduction etc. The unity and integration of an organism is 
to a very great extent due to subtle chemical interactions in the 
internal environment of an organism. Each one of the endocrine 
glands has a very close relation with the rest of the endocrine 
system and the normal health of an organism depends to a very 
great extent upon satisfactory endocrine balance.” ‘The chemical 
secretions of endocrine glands which are technically known as 
‘hormones’ act as regulators of metabolic processes, reproductive 
activities and the like. The chemical substances of endocrine 
glands enable an organism to pass unharmed through periods of 
stress and strain offered by occasional fluctuations of the environ- 
mental conditions.** Hormones of endocrine glands behave like 
enzymes or co-enzymes and they produce profound effects upon 
the physiological processes of an organism. If somehow ‘the 
endocrine balance is slightly upset the physiological equilibrium 
of personality is disturbed and thereby causing behaviour dis- 
orders. For instance, if the thyroids underfunction in an indivi- 
dual his physical growth may be retarded accompanied by defi- 
ciency of intelligence, emotional ‘blankness, etc, Likewise, 
deficiency and excessive activity of other glands also produce 
various types of symptoms of diseased personality. It is evident, 
then, that the endocrine system plays an important part in main- 
taining the chemical balance of an organism, 

A passing reference may also be made to the autonomic 
system which gives rise to emotional experience. W: B. Cannor 
pointed out that the thalamus activated the sympathetic system 
which produced various visceral changes associated with emotional 
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experiences... In emotional. situations. the, thalamus; discharges. 
its specific pattern upward to the cortex. resulting in emotional 
awareness and downward to the periphery producing emotional 
expression. Later investigations showed that the function of the 
hypothalamus is necessary for integrated, emotional expression. 
A more thorough investigation would reveal that the cortex, the 
thalamus, the hypothalamus, automatic system and the endocrine 
system all play their respective’ parts.in emotional experience 
and expression, 

Finally, a brief reference. must be made. to the. röle of 
heredity in determining the nature of personality. It is accepted 
by almost all psychologists and physiologists that personality is. 
the joint product of heredity and. environment. There are, 
however, certain writers who either emphasize too much the -röle 
of heredity or the environment in determining the nature of 
personality. H. S- Jennings laid too. much emphasis on. the: 
importance of heredity in determining.the nature of personality. 
He believed that there was one gene. for. each stature, com- 
plexion, normal-mindedness, feeble-mindedness etc. in an indivi- 
dual. According. to Jennings, every individual is, born -in | this: 
world with fixed and predetermined characteristics. ‘The environ- 
ment, on the other hand, might either prevent) or permit the 
development. of hereditary characters... Jennings opined that 
heredity was ‘everything and the röle of environment was almost 
nothing in determining the nature of personality.°t. Jennings: 
went further and pointed out that. temperament, behaviour,. 
laziness, stupidity. etc. were all determined by genes.°* It seems 
that’ Jennings over-emphasized the influence of genes in deter- 
mining ¢he various personality traits of an individual. G. D.. 
Stoddard. vehemently. criticised the theory of Jennings and 
remarked that the various personality traits of an individual were 
not influenced by their corresponding genes. Stoddard pointed 
out that the characteristics of a. personality were no Tnore 
present in the genes than were the characteristics of an auto- 
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Aabe in the metallic ores out of which it was manufactuted.* 
We think that Stoddard gave a wrong analogy of ores and the 
automobile in describing the nature of the relation between genes 
and the various characteristics of a personality. Genes are not 
like a mass of chemicals as Stoddard assumed, but rather they 
‘are a special type of chemicals with the property of self-duplica- 
tion by means of which they retain their respective identities. 
Tt is, therefore, quite possible that a particular gene or a number 
-of genes might influence a particular trait of an individual. We 
‘do not intend to suggest here that personality traits are inherited 
through heredity, but we merely suggest here that the various 
‘possibilities of personality traits are inherited through heredity. 
‘The various possible organizations of genetic materials may 
determine the organization of a personality. However, the various 
influences of the environment on the personality cannot be ignored, 
“The environmental influences enter into the fabric of a persona- 
lity, so to say. There are certain psychologists who believe that 
the nature of personality was determined mostly by the environ- 
mental influences. We think that those theories which have a 
tendency to overemphasize the importance of environmental 
influences in determining the nature of a personality are 
‘one-sided in their nature. Tt seems that the theory suggested 
by R. S. Woodworth and D. G. Marquis was balanced, who 
pointed out that the relation between heredity and environment 
in determining the nature of a personality was not like addition, 
but more like multiplication.” 

It is quite clear from this brief description of human per- 
sonality from the physiological point of view that an individual 
‘is a most complex organization of innumerable organic systems 
-which are harmoniously integrated. It may be mentioned here 
that a personality is not like an automaton, but rather it is more 
‘complicated and subtle than an artificial automaton. A persona- 
lity is a dynamic organization which absorbs within itself all 
necessary environmental influences which are’ necessary for its 
existence and development. 

AN brief survey of the nature of human personality was made 
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in the preceding fewpages frorh the philosophical, psychological, A 
cultural and- physiological points of view. There are othér 
possible points of view from which the nature of human: per- 
sonality could be discussed; but those points of view were 
intentionally left out in order to keep the chapter within balanced 
limits. It was found if connection with the discussion of the 
theories of personality that in spite of their inadequacies each 
point of view threw some light on the nature of human persona- 
lity. Each point of view had its unique contribution to make 
for a clear understanding of the nature of human personality. 
However; each one of these standpoints may be regarded as 
inadequate and incomplete in the sense that each one of these 
points of view generally ignores the importance and merits of 
other points of view. From the standpoint of our philosophical 
theory the different points of view that were discussed in this 
chapter have their respective significance in presenting a more 
or less comprehensive and consistent view of personality. Each 
point of view in the theory of personality has significance because 
each one of them describes a particular aspect of personality and 
all those aspects form an integrated whole. It is obvious, then, 
that any theory which aspires to give a comprehensive and con- 
sistent view of personality cannot afford to neglect any point of 
view which throws some light on the nature of human personality. 
The theory of personality has the greatest significance from 
our philosophical standpoint. We get a clue to the nature of 
reality through a careful and comprehensive study of the nature 
of human personality. We get glimpses of the fundamental 
constituents of reality and the laws of their behaviour through 
the various processes of knowing. Obviously, reference is here 
made nôt merely to the various mental processes of knowing, 
such as, perception, reasoning, intuition and the like, but also 
to the various types of operational methods of knowing. It is 
true that in recent times the various scientific devices can objec- 
tively record the behaviour of the various phenomena of Nature: 
and thereby the different devices of senses experience cam 
be completely replaced. However in spite of the fact that scien- 
tific instruments for objectively measuring the behaviour of the 
various phenomena of Nature can completely replace the methods: 
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‘of knowing through the sense organs, the importance of human 
pérsonality cannot be minimized thereby in the least. Scientific 
instruments can only record the existence of the fundamental 
constituents of the various phenomena of Nature and their 
‘modes of behaviour, but they cannot interpret the philosophical 
implications of those constituents and the meanings of their 
‘modes of behaviour. It is the personality which understands 
and interprets the philosophical implications of the fundamental 
constituents of the various phenomena of Nature and the meanings 
of their modes of behaviour. It is the personality which dis- 
covers the various laws and sub-laws in the fundamental consti- 
tuents of the various phenomena of Nature, It is the personality 
which tries to discover the link between the different laws of 
Nature in order to find out the fundamental unity between the 
different laws. It is the personality which makes persistent 
attempts to explain all laws of Nature by one comprehensive 
law in order to give a unified world-view. That is the reason 
why there is the prime importance of arriving at'a comprehensive 
theory of personality for getting an adequate knowledge of the 
nature of reality. 

The previous two chapters were mainly concerned with the 
analysis and interpretation of the nature: of matter and living 
phenomena. Interpretation of the living and the non-living 
phenomena would be impossible without the processes of knowing 
by the personality. Sciences aré mainly ‘concerned with the 
analysis of the fundamental constituents of the dynamic 
organizations in the various phenomena of Nature. Axiology, 
ion the other hand, is primarily concerned with the clear and 
comprehensive appreciation of the meanings of the dynamic 
organizations in the various phenomena of Nature including 
the value creations of human beings. Philosophy tries to 
comprehend the ultimate constituents of reality and their 
dynamic organizations all forming an integrated whole, and the 
‘meaning of each dynamic organization in relation to the meaning 
of the whole reality.: It tries to have comprehensive knowledge 
of both the dynamic organizaticas and their respective meanings. 
It eticompasses within its range the) findings of sciences’ and 
saxiology.» In fact, it is also the ultimate aim of sciences and 
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axiology. In a broad sense, thtrefore, philosophy may be defined “ 
as the study of the ultimate constituents of the various phenomeha 
of Nature and their dynamic organizations together with the 
meaning of the world in which we live and all other possible 
worlds in reality of which our world is an integral part, and the 
Absolute which comprehends reality and eternally creates cosmic 
values therein. There is, we believe, no ambiguity in this defi- 
nition of philosophy. We are not speaking here of any trans- 
empirical reality, but rather we are speaking of our world which 
is quits intelligible. The observable aspect of our world is Nature 
which is manifest with all its aspects and states before the mani- 
fold media of knowledge. The code scripts of reality are writ 
large in the various phenomena of Nature, and it is the business 
of philosophy to rightly interpret the meanings of those code 
scripts with the help of the results of sciences and to correlate 
those meanings with the organization of our world and reality 
‘so that the meaning of reality becomes intelligible. ‘The difference 
between sciences and philosophy consists in the fact that whereas 
sciences are concerned with the analysis and interpretation of 
the dynamic organizations in the various phenomena of Nature, 
philosophy is mainly concerned with the clear comprehension of 
the integrated relation of all possible dynamic organizations 
together with the right interpretation of the meaning of the 
dynamic reality. It is clear from the discussion so far that whether 
interpretations of the various phenomena of Nature are made 
through the media of sciences or philosophy it is the personality 
whigh makes all interpretations. 

The fact that the réle of personality is the greatest in’ the 
interpretation: of reality clearly shows that Nature’ and reality 
are not®far removed from the knowing processes of a personality, 
but rather there is continuity between the various processes of. 
knowledge and reality. From our philosophical standpoint onto- 
logy flows into ‘epistemology and constitutes an aspect thereof. 
Reality is revealed to human personality through the various 
processes of knowledge. Even if the media of knowledge are 
not adequate and~comprehensive certain ‘aspects of reality at 
least are revealed through the epistemological media. * ‘The 
epistemological processes express, however partially, certain 
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aspects of reality. Continuity taat exists between knowledge 
‘and reality clearly indicates that there is no sharp line of demar- 
cation between ontology and epistemology. Processes of know= 
ledge penetrate into reality, and reality is revealed through the 
various. knowing processes themselves. ‘There is ingression of 
reality into personality through the various media of knowledge. 
For example, light waves proceed from a source of light and 
are receiyed by the visual organs of a person where a compli- 
cated. process of physico-chemical reactions take place giving 
rise to the perception of light. Personality, on the other hand, 
influences reality, however minutely, with its media of knowledge 
including the operational methods. Personality does influence thle 
environment, no matter how trivial that influence is. For instance, 
a great person, such as, a saint, a poet, a philosopher, or a 


Scientist, does influence the environment through his value crea- 


tions; even the immediate environment that environs a great 
person may get haloed by his mere presence. The example cited 
here may appear to be too poetical to certain critical readers. But 
what has been said here is corroborated also by the findings of 


` contemporary physics. According to most of the contemporary 


physicists the physical phenomena do not unfold themselves 
according to immutable laws in the presence of a passive observer, 
but an observer definitely affects the nature of behaviour of 
physical phenomena by setting up certain types of experimental 
devices. An observer determines the nature of behaviour of 
physical phenomena by designing experimental apparatus in 
certain specific ways. It is evident, then, that there is a two-way 
process between reality and epistemology. On the one hand, 
the various processes of knowledge spread out of personality and 
get enmeshed into the complex organization of reality, and certain 
aspects of reality, on the other hand, percolate through thle 
various media of knowledge, as it were, and enter into the 
texture of personality, Thus, there is a continuity between knower, 
knowledge and the known j—the one flows into the other without 
creating abrupt gaps or sharp lines of demarcations. Knowledge, 
knower and the known constitute the different aspects of the 
dynarhie structure of reality. Right processes of knowledge 
deepen the continuity: between personality and reality. 
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It may be mentioned here Briefly that there is confluence not | 
merely of ontology and epistemology, but there is also confluente 
of axiology with ontology and ‘epistemology. Axiology becomes 
clearly manifest when ontology and epistemology flows into each 
other. Axiology is primarily concerned with the discovery of 
meaning in the various aspects of reality as they are partially 
revealed through the various phenomena of Nature. The aim of 
axiology consists in the discovery of meaning in the various 
dynamic organizations of the different phenomena of Nature and 
of reality and their laws of behaviour as they are revealed 
through the diverse epistemological processes. The discovery of 
meaning in the various dynamic organizations of reality presup- 
poses a prior confluence of ontology and epistemology as a 
necessary pre-requisite of axiological processes. It may be 
pointed out here that the term ‘axiology’ has been used in our 
Philosophical theory not only in a restricted sense, but also in a 
very broad sense. From our philosophical standpoint, therefore, 
axiology is concerned not merely with the interpretation of the 
so-called higher values of life, but it is concerned also with the _ 
discovery of meaning in all possible dynamic organizations of © 
reality. ‘The aim of axiology consists in the discovery of right 
principles for the appreciation of meanings in the different types 
of values in reality. In axiology there is focalization of certain 
types of epistemological processes on the meaning aspects of the 
various phenomena of Nature. In sciences, on the other hand, 
there is a emphasis of certain types of epistemological processes 
on the structural or the organizational aspects of the various 
phenomena of Nature. In other words, whereas the main em- 
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À, of reality which are revealed through the methdologies of sciences 

aiid axiology. 
After making these pithy remarks on the importance of the 

= role of personality in the development of a world-view we 

propose to briefly state the nature of human personality. 
It may be mentioned at the very outset that ‘personality’ is 

a valid construct. Personality is a dynamic organization of 
psycho-physical entities. The ‘physical’ aspect of a personality 
has been studied and empirically verified by the different methods 
of biological sciences, and the ‘psychical’ aspect has been veri- 
fied by the various methods of behaviour sciences. The physical 
and the psychical aspects of a personality are not mutually inde- 
pendent entities, but rather they are the two aspects of a complex 
dynamic organization called the ‘personality’. From our philo- 
sophical standpoint, therefore, there is no problem of the relation 
between body and mind for they are the two aspects of the same 
organization. Body and mind are the two expressions of the 
dynamic organization of psycho-physical entities which are the 
ultimate constituents of reality. The psychical aspect of a 
psycho-physical entity represents the teleological principle and 
the physical aspect represents the principle of position. In a 
dynamic organization of psycho-physical entities creativity is the 
expression of the conflux of psychical aspects, and the organi- 
zation is the expression of the conflux of physical aspects. 
Meaning is the expression of creativity, and existence is the 
‘expression of organization in a dynamic organization of psycho- 
physical entities. Since dynamic organizations have meanings 
they may be regarded as values in a sense. ‘The ultimate consti- 
tuents of reality and their dynamic organizations may be called 
meaning-existents, value-existents, or creative-existents. ‘The 
hierarchy of meaning-existents depends upon the complexity of 
dynamic organizations of psycho-physical entities. Human per- 
sonalities have the maximum degree of complexity of organization 
on earth. They are the highest forms of value-existents on earth. 
They are not merely the highest forms of value-existents, but 
they are themselves creators of the highest forms of value- 
existénts on earth. 


The nature of human personality has to be studied from 
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every possible point of view, viz., philosophical, psychological afid 
physiological. Each point of view throws some light at least on 
certain aspects of human personality. The nature of human ~ 
personality can be adequately understood through the proper 
understanding of the various points of view in their right pers- 
pective. A comprehensive knowledge of human personality can 
be obtained only when all possible points of view are taken into 
consideration; otherwise a theory of personality is bound to be 
partial and inadequate. All through the history of human 
knowledge there has been a tendency to wrongly identify one of 
the aspects of human personality with the whole personality. The 
partial theories of personality are not necessarily wrong within 
their own sphers, but rather they are very often quite consistent 
within their specific areas. But when these partial descriptions 
of personality are viewed in relation to the whole personality 
They appear to be one-sided and inadequate. From our philoso- 
phical standpoint a comprehensive and consistent knowledge of 
human personality is possible only when all possible methods of 
approach for the study of personality are taken into considera- 
tion. ‘That is the reason why the major points of view concerning 
the nature of human personality were discussed in this chapter, 
viz., philosophical, psychological and physiological. 

The main emphasis of the philosophical theories of personality 
was mainly on the notion of spiritual substance or thinking 
substance which was described as the inner core of personality. 
‘This permanent core was generally expressed by the term ‘self’, 
In our theory of personality we shall avoid the term ‘self’ because 
it is associated with a lot of confusion due to the ambiguity of 
meaning of this term. It seems that there is no permanent core 
in a personality which may be described as a ‘spiritual substance’ 
or ‘thinking substance’, There is no evidence whatsoever to prove 
that there is a permanent spiritual substance in the personality. 
In our view there is a permanent principle in personality éalled 
the ‘dominant teleological principle’ which persists as long as a 
personality continues to live. ‘Khe persisting aspect of a per- 
sonality is not a substance or a permanent core, but rathertit is 
a principle or a law. The behaviour pattern of an individual 
which is fundamentally dynamic in its nature gives a clear 
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indication of the fact it is an expression of a principle or a law- 
The existence of the dominant teleological principle is due to the 
conflux of the psychical aspects of psycho-physical entities in the 
organization of a personality. The teleological principle is the 
governing law of a personality which integrates and regulates all 
possible laws of behaviour of a personality, such as the laws of 
assimilation, growth, development, reproduction, understanding, 
memory, imagination, creation, appreciation, and the like. Since 
the teleological principle is the governing law of personality, it 
cannot be precisely located at any specific part of a personality, 
but rather it pervades the personality even though the orientation 
of this principle may be well-defined in a particular direction or 
set of directions. To express the idea in more concrete terms 
it may be said that the teleological principle may be oriented 
towards the development of intellectual activities, emotional 
activities, motor activities and the like. In a person in whom 
the teleological principle is orientated towards the development 
of intellectual activities there may be greater impact of this 
principle on the cerebral region than on other parts of the 
organism. In a person in whom the teleological principle is 
oriented towards the development of emotional experiences there 
may be greater impact of this principle on the thalamus, hypo- 
thalamus, autonomic system, and endocrine system than on other 
parts of the organism. The teleological principle is a dynamic 
principle. The dynamic principle may be directed towards the 
development of any aspects of personality. The dynamic prin- 
ciple of the personality may undergo changes or modifications. 
Occasional changes in the orientation of the teleological principle 
is due to the fact that the latter is the law of laws, ard being 
so there are chances of its occasional shifts to different ends due 
to internal and external influences. Consequently, the teleological 
principle may not follow the same line of development throughout 
the lifetime of an individual, but there may be occasional fluctua- 
tions in the orientation of the teleological principle to different 
ends, Each person has his own framework of laws of assimila- 
tion, growth, development, reproduction, impression, expression; 
understanding, creation and the like regulated by the governing 
law. The nature and strength of the governing law depends to 
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a very great extent upon other accompanying laws of personality. , 
The governing law is not an absolutely immutable law inea 
personality, but rather it is only one of the laws amongst other 
laws even though its function is most important among the func- 
tions of other laws. ‘The regulative function of the governing 
law depends fo a very great extent upon the nature and intensity 
of each individual law in a dynamic organization of laws. It is 
evident, then, that each law produces its specific effect, however 
trivial, upon the governing law, and the governing law in its turn 
produces its unique effect upon the auxiliary laws of a personality. 
There is thus a reciprocal relation between the governing law 
and the auxiliary laws in a personality. However, in spite of the 
fact that there is a reciprocal relation between the governing law 
and the auxiliary laws, the governing law always integrates and 
regulates all laws until some one of the auxiliary laws pre- 
dominates over it and assumes the röle of the governing law. 
“In sum, whichever principle in a dynamic organization of laws 
assumes the réle of the governing law performs the function of 
giving direction to all possible active processes in an individual. 
The governing law of a personality has the property of 
self-initiated activity. An activity produced by a personality in 
response to a stimulus from the environment is not mechanical 
or automatic, but it involves free choice by the governing law. 
Whenever a stiulus acts upon a personality the governing law 
consciously evaluates the nature of the stimulus and produces 
the appropriate response. It is evident, then, that the response 
of a personality to a stimulus involves free choice and decision 
by the governing law. The nature of the response of a persona- 
lity to a particular stimulus from the environment is determined 
by themature of the governing law. It is because of the existence 
of the governing law that a personality is free and autonomous. 
Tt is because of the existence of the autonomy of the governing 
Jaw that a personality has the property of repelling those environ- 
mental influences which are detrimental to its well-being.® It is 
also because of the regulative function of the governing law 
that a personality looks out fog and selects those stimuli which 
are beneficial for its well-being. The property of repelling the 
harmful influences and selecting the beneficial ones depends upon: 
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~ the nature and the strength of the governing law of a persona- 
lity. Personality is, therefore, autonomous, and every action that 
it produces bears the unique stamp of its autonomy. 

The governing law of a personality is the steering principle 
which persists throughout the lifetime of an individual. ‘The 
steering principle comes into existence as soon as there is the 
organization of genetic materials through the fusion of a living 
spermatozoon and an ovum, and it progressively becomes more 
and more well-defined in the course of the entire process of 
gestation, parturition, and subsequent stages of growth leading 
to maturity in an individual. All integrating and regulating 
processes in an individual are determined by his innate steering 
principle. Naturally the behaviour pattern of an individual and 
the orientation of a personality towards certain goals are also 
very often determined by this innate steering principle. The 
nature of the steering principle is determined by the nature of 
the dynamic organization of the psycho-physical entities in a 
personality. ‘The steering principle is nothing but the emergence 
of an organizing and regulating principle through the confluence 
of the psychical aspects of the psycho-physical entities in the 
organization of a personality. The steering principle originates 
in a gamete and persists as long as a personality continues to 
exist. It may be pointed out here that in our philosophical theory 
the expressions ‘psychic principle’, ‘dynamic principle’, ‘teleological 
principle’, ‘regulative principle’, ‘steering principle’, ‘creative 
principle’, ‘governng principle’, ‘governing law’ and the like have 
been used in almost the same sense. 

The teleological principle of a personality is not a substance. 
It is not a static, unchangeable and permanent spiritual or thinking 
substance lying within the personality like a permaneré core. 
Consequently, it is not proper to describe the teleological principle 
with the help of space-like terms, such as self, soul, spirit, ego, 
monad and the like. The dynamic, integrating and regulating 
aspects of a personality refer to a principle, and not a substance. 
The dynamic principle of a personality is a law. The law of 
dynamism is the expression of the conflux of psychical aspects 
in the dynamic organization of psycho-physical entities. ‘The 
organization is the expression of the conflux of physical aspects in 
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a dynamic organization of psycho-physical entities. The organi- 
zation and law of dynamism form a conjugate continuum. The 
law of dynamism is the binding force of an organization, and this 
law is determined by the teleological nature of the organization 
itself. ‘The law of dynamism and the organization cannot be 
conceived in isolation from each other. ‘The law of dynamism does. 
not exist in its own right, but it exists in and through the organiza- 
tion itself. The law of dynamism is always the expression of the: 
teleological aspect of an organization ; hence, the nature of the law 
ot dynamism is determined by the teleological nature of the 
organization itself. ‘The dynamic nature of an organization is 
determined by the nature of its teleology. Each dynamic organi- 
zation of psycho-physical entities has its own general framework 
of laws, and the number and nature of such laws are determined 
by the teleological complexity of the organization itself. 
Gertain new laws may be created in an organization due to 
the ingression of the environmental laws into a dynamic 
organization of psycho-physical entities, or the innate laws 
of an organization may be partially or greatly modified due 
to the impact of the environmental laws. The laws of a 
personality are determined by the teleological complexity of its 
dynamic organization. The laws of a personality are different 
from the laws of other forms of organization because the organi- 
zation of a personality has a larger number of co-ordinates than 
those of other forms of organizations on earth. By co-ordinates 
we here mean a number of actions or processes properly integrated 
for the production of a specific result or a set of results. The 
co-ordinates of an organization are integrated in an order as 
aspects, of a whole. The organization of a personality has 
innumerable co-ordinates, such as assimimilation, growth, develop- 
ment, reproduction, thought, imagination, creativity ete. Each 
aspect of a personality is governed by its own laws, and all these 
specific laws are integrated and regulated by the governing law 
of personality. A complex organization has a larger number of 
assimilative, absorptive and intromissive laws and devices than 
less complex organizations. If has also a larger number of 
protecting and repelling laws and devices than less complex 
organizations. Personality being a complex organization has a 
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` larger number of assimilative, protective and repelling laws and 
devices than other types of organizations. Complexity is the 
determinant of the nature of organization of laws. The lesser 
is the complexity of a dynamic organization of psycho-physical 
entities the simpler and lesser are its laws; and the greater is 
the complexity of an organization the more complex and numerous 
are its laws. Human personality has the maximum complexity 
amongst the different types of organizations on earth, and hence, 
there is the maximum number and maximum complexity in the 
organization of its laws. 

Complexity and creativity have reciprocal ASh 
Complexity is the determinant of the nature of organizations. The 
nature of creativity is associated with the nature of complexity 
of a dynamic organization of psycho-physical entities. The 
greater is the complexity of an organization the greater is the 
possibility of its creativity. Complexity facilitates creativity, but 
it is not the determinant of creativity. Complexity of organization 
merely provides diverse media to the creative principle for self- 
expression. Creativity is not posterior to the complexity of 
organization, but rather the creative principle is prior to the 
complexity of organization. It is due to the fact that creativity 
is associated with time and organization is associated with space. 
The arrow of time drags space along with it. Complexity of 
organization follows the perennial advance of the creative 
principle like a trail providing the latter with ever-increasing 
media for self-expression. Creativity is the unified law of reality 
of which organization is the existential aspect. ‘There® are 
different degree of emphasis of the creative principle in different 
regions of reality. The maximum emphasis of the creative 
principle on earth is in human personality. The creativity in 
human personality far surpasses the creativity in other forms of 
organizations on earth, and the personality tries to have glimpses 
of reality through various epistemological processes. Since human 
personality has the maxintum degree of complexity, it has the 
possibility of maximum creativity. A creative personality has 
not only capacity for creating novel and original values, but it has 
also the capacity for repelling those environmental influences which 
have a thwarting effect upon the creative upsurge of an individual. 
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A creative personality has greater degree of autonomy than other 
forms of organizations. It is due to the fact that in a creative 
personality there is greater predominance of the psychical aspects 
over the physical aspects in the dynamic organization of psycho- 
physical entities. In a physical phenomenon, on the other hand, 
there is dominance of the physical aspect over the psychical aspect 
in the organization of psycho-physical entities. That is the 
reason why a large-scale physical phenomenon is governed more 
by deterministic laws than by indeterministic laws. A human 
personality, on the other hand, is governed more by indetermi- 
nistic laws than by deterministic laws. Autonomy and unpre- 
dictability of human behaviour are the expressions of an 
individual’s creative teleology. However, in those individuals in 
whom there is lesser degree of predominance of the psychical 
over the physical in the dynamic organization of psycho-physical 
entities, there is greater uniformity and predictability in their 
behaviour. Nevertheless, some degree of creativity is present in 
all forms of dynamic organization of psycho-physical entities. 
Tt is possible to arrange the dynamic organizations of psycho- 
physical entities in a hierarchy ranging from the simplest forms 
of physical objects to the most complex forms of human 
personalities from the standpoint of creativity. 

Creativity is the main purpose of human personality. All 
persons create values. ‘The values that human personalities create 
may range from the most trivial to the most significant values. 
The greater is the degree of comprehension by an individual the 
mofe complex is the personality. The greater is the degree of 
complexity of a personality the greater are the possibilities of its 
creating novel, original and beautiful values which may have 
universal significance. It cannot be said, however, that the values 
created by every individual will have universal significance and 
universal appeal. Some of the values that certain individuals 
create may be most trivial, mediocre and insignificant. Wever- 
theless, anything whatsoever that human personalities create isa 
value since it is a meaning-existent. ‘The meaning-existents 
created by human personalities §re of a much higher orders, than: 
those created by lower forms of living organisms and atomic 
systems. In an atomic system there is greater conflux of physical, 
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` aspects than the psychical aspects of the dynamic organization 


of psycho-physical entities, so that there is greater concentration 
of mass at the centre and the major aspect of the dynamic 
principle remains on the surface of the system occasionally 
radiating photons or light-quanta as the most simple forms of 
meaning-existents. In a living organism, on the other hand, there 
is partial convergence of the psychical aspects leading to the 
focalization and also internalization of the dominant teleological 
principle as a result of which the meaning-existents that it creates 
are of a higher order than those that are created by atomic 
systems. In a human personality there is the maximum confluence 
of psychical aspects of psycho-physical entities thereby providing 
the personality with innumerable avenues of impression and 
expression. In a human personality the creative principle is not 
diffused on the surface of the personality, but rather it is generally 
a well-defined internal principle. Values are created by the 
intensified and internalized creative principle of a personality. 
The body of an individual is a semi-permeable shell, as it were, 
which envelopes the creative principle of a personality. The 
more well-defined is the teleological principle in a personality 
the lighter and less significant is the body. In a personality in 
which the dominant teleological principle is well-defined to a 
very great extent, the physical aspect in such an organization of 
psycho-physical entities forms a light and translucent shell, as 
it were, through which the radiation of the creative principle 
emanates and forms an effulgent halo around the personality. 
From our philosophical standpoint every human individual 
is a potential or a sufficiently developed artist. In our view 
anybody who tries to create sufficiently appreciable meaning- 
existents of any form is an artist. In this sense poets, painters, 
muscians, philosophers, scientists, housewives, farmers, mill- 
workers and the like are all artists in their own respective ways. 
Even robbers, murderers, iconoclasts, armed revolutionaries and 
the like are also potentially artists. But the destructive tendencies 
in such individuals far surpass their creative tendencies. In 
misanthropic or cynical persons* also the artistic tendencies are 
sufficiently eclipsed by their lack of appreciation of the values 
created by others and sacrilege of their own values. Nevertheless,. 
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whatever are the differences between individuals it cannot be 
denied that creative teleology is the fundamental law of human 
personality. 

Whereas the persistent effort of philosophy has been to search 
for something permanent in human personality, the main aim 
of psychology has been to study the different processes and 
patterns of behaviour in response to certain stimuli from the 
environment. We briefly stated that from our philosophical 
standpoint the continuous principle of personality was the creative 
teleology. We would now like to state briefly that psychology 
is mainly concerned with the study of the behaviour patterns of 
individuals in response to certain stimuli from the physical and 
the social environment. As a matter of fact psychology is mainly 
concerned with the study of the nature of inter-personal relation- 
ship. The social environment is one of the determinants of the 
behaviour patterns of individuals. It must be mentioned here 
that while discussing the röle of psychology in the study of 
personality we also include sociology and allied studies within the 
scope of psychology. In our view the fundamental principle 
which establishes the relationship between individuals in the 
society is the principle of appreciation. It must be mentioned 
here that the principle of appreciation has been used here in a very 
broad as well as restricted sense. ‘The principle of appreciation 
has been used in the sense of generalized principle of intromission. 
The principle of appreciation involves observation, imagination, 
feeling, understanding ahd learning. The principle of appreciation 
establishes healthy relationship between individuals. But when 
this principle fails to operate in an individuals there is lack of 
normal relationship between individuals producing thereby certain 
reaction§ in personalities, such as phobias, anxieties, delusions, 
and the like. In extreme cases where the principle of appreciation 
fails to operate, there is lack of contact of an individual with the 
social environment which may result in certain types of pergona- 
lity disorders, such as schizophrenia, manic-depressive psychosis 
etc. However, in certain cases a particular member or a group 
of members of a society may behae in such a way that the normal 
process of working of the principle of appreciation may be 
suddenly arrested and inhibited in an individual through the 
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traumatic influences of the formér. The shocking influences of 
cértain member or members of a society may be so damaging to a 
personality that the governing law of the perstnality may be 
radically distorted and deflected from its normal mode of opera- 
tion thereby sometimes resulting in double or multiple personality. 
The original continuity and identity of the governing law may 
be considerably eclipsed and obscured by the tremendous impact 
of the traumatic influences. 

It cannot be doubted that if the principle of appreciation 
fails to operate normally and smoothly in a person or a group 
of persons there is corresponding failure of the development of 
healthy huntan relationships. When the principle of appreciation 
fails to operate in larger groups of persons there are communal 
tensions, national and international tensions, racial prejudices and 
the like which may culminate in riots, civil wars, revolutions, 
world-wars etc. But when this principle operates smoothly and 
normally there is amity, fellow-feeling, harmony, peace and order. 
Love and union are the expressions of the principle of apprecia- 
tion. Hatred and repulsion are produced in persons when the 
principle of appreciation operates in the reverse direction, i.e., 
when there is inappreciation. It may be mentioned here that the 
principle of appreciation is a law of personality. In our view 
the law of creativeness is the governing law of personality, and 
the law of appreciativeness is the law of attraction and unification 
with reality and the various organizations thereof. ‘The law of 
‘ereativeness establishes internal harmony within a personality, 
and the law of appreciativeness establishes inter-personal harmony. 
All human relations are based upon the law of appreciativeness. 
Tt is not only the nature of human personality to create values, 
‘but it is also its nature to appreciate values created by others 
in a society. All forms of societies and social organizations are 
based upon the law of appreciation. In those societies and social 
orgapizations where the law of appreciation does not function 
normally and smoothly and where this law operates in the reverse 
direction there are signs of disintegration in such societies and 
social organizations. The law of appreciation, then, has the 


suppreme binding force in every type of normal and healthy 
human relations, i 
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Whereas the main emphasis of psychology is on the study 
of the psychical aspect of personality, the main emphasis of 
physiology, on the other hand, is on the study of the physical 
aspect of personality. Behaviour is the expression of ‘the 
psychical aspects, and physiological organization is the expression. 
of the physical aspects of the dynamic organization of psycho- 
physical entities in a personality. Psychology mainly studies the 
behavioural aspect and physiology mainly studies the organiza- 
tional aspect personality. The behavioural and the organizational 
aspects of personality are closely related to each other and they 
work in perfect concordance. 

‘The physical aspect of personality works as an organized 
whole. ‘The different parts of the physical aspect of personality 
are organically related to one another. The various physiological 

rocesses of an organism function in very close co-operation. 
under the direction of the governing law. For instance, the 
nutritive substances are transformed into vital substances with the 
help of certain physico-chemical systems working directly under 
the direction of the governing law of personality. Likewise the: 
sense organs and the nervous system also work in close co- 
operation under the direction of the governing law. The stimuli 
from! the external environment are received by the receptors of 
an organism and are conducted to the brain where the various: 
neuronic connections are established in the cerebral organization 
which persist in the personality in the form of netronic con- 
nectjons on the physical aspect, and conscious and unconscious 
processes on the psychical aspect of personality. There is am 
element of autonomy and spontaneity in every organ and system 
of orgahs in the organism of an individual. The partially auto- 
nomous systems of an organism are integrated and regulated by 
the cerebral organization which seems to have maximum 
autonomy. The fact that the various parts of an organism have 
partial autonomy shew that each part is regulated by its own 
laws. However, since the different organs function in close co- 
ordination with one another so that the organism itself functions 
as an organized whole proves that the organism is subject tS the 
governing law. 

In conclusion, it may be said that personality is the fullest 
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enpression of our world through which the latter makes persistent 
efforts to know itself and reality of which it is an integral part. 
‘Our world would have comprehended its own nature and the 
nature of reality clearly and comprehensively had it been the 
‘current value of the Absolute. But since our world is a past 
value of the Absolute still persisting as a relic, it cannot com- 
prehend itself and reality clearly and comprehensively because 
the creative teleology of the Absolute which it shared in got 
‘considerably obscured through lapse of time. Nevertheless the 
creative teleology of the Absolute which our world shared in got 
focalized in human personality in the course of a long and complex 
evolutionary process. That is the reason why a human personality 
has a persistent urge to know itself and reality as clearly and 
comprehensively as possible. The teleological principle in the 
world presupposed the emergence of human personality in the 
‘course of the cosmic evolution. The conjugate aspects of creative 
law and organization exist simultaneously in human personality, 
But the law of creativeness far surpasses the organization aspect 
‘of a personality. There is superjection of the law of creativeness 
over the organizational aspect of personality. That is the reason 
why all discoveries trail the perennial advance of creative 
teleology. Plans presuppose the actual achievements of human 
personalities. It is because of the fact that the principle of 
creativity far surpasses the organizational aspect of personality, 
‘it may be expected that in not too distant future super-personalities 
‘or supermen may appear on the world’s panoramic stage. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE PRINCIPLE OF INDIVIDUATION 


The problem of the principle of individuation is of 
fundamental importance for adequate comprehension of the 
nature and purpose of human personality. Any theory of 
personality which ignores this problem omits an important aspect 
of personality; and consequently, such a theory is bound to suffer 
from certain defects. Most of the psychological interpretations 
of personality describe merely certain superficial features or traits 
of an individual, but fail to describe the real nature of personality 
because such theories ignore the problem of the principle of 
individuation. We think that a proper study of the principle of 
individuation will throw light not only on the nature of human 
personality, but it will also give a clue to the nature of reality. 
It is necessary, therefore, to examine the problem of the principle 
of individuation in the light of its historical background. 

St. Thomas maintained that matter was the principle of 
individuation in all grades of Being. Individuals communicate 
amongst themselves through the medium of matter. God, accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, is not an individual. He is not a corporeal 
being. He is a self-sufficient Being, and He individuates Himself 
by the very fact that He is a self-sufficient Being; and hence, 
He cannot be contained in anything else. Thomas, therefore, 
coneMided that God could not be an individual for matter was 
the principle of individuation.1 The finite individuals are indivi- 
duated by virtue of their material existence. Individual difference 
is also the source of formal difference amongst species of living 
beings which have a tendency to perpetuate themselves.” 

St. Thomas’ view on the principle of individuation is 
inadequate. Matter alone cannot be regarded as the printiple 
of individuation. It may be true that material existence plays 
its part in individuating a person. But mere material existence 
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2 Gilson, Le Thomisme, p. 216. 
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cannot be regarded as the principle of individuation. The 
individuality which is created by material existence is so flimsy 
that a particular thing may lose its individuality through any 
major accident. Any material object may be transformed into 
another form of matter. A human personality cannot be said 
to have unique individuality simply because he has a peculiar 
organic structure. His uniqueness is due to some other principle- 

The view of Duns Scotus on the principle of individuation 
is a slight improvement on that of St. Thomas. The Thomistic 
view, according to Duns Scotus, is wrong. Duns Scotus main- 
tained that an individual retained his individuality even though 
his corporeal dimensions might change. He pointed out that 
mere material existence of an individual could not be regarded 
as the principle of individuation. According to him, a material 
substance can neither be regarded as an individual nor as the 
principle of individuation. A stone, for instance, cannot be 
regarded as an individual simply because it has material existence. 
Duns Scotus maintained that individuals were ideas, and that 
these pure ideas existed even before God created them. In other 
words, persons possessed their individualities in the form of 
ideas long before they came into existence. Duns Scotus pointed 
out that an individual was opposed to the universal. The 
universal is the genus which includes the species within itself, 
and as such it is capable of being logically divided. For instance, 
‘man’ is a universal concept. It refers to a class; and hence, it 
can be logically divided into its sub-classes. An individual cannot 
be logically divided. His existence is unique the parallel of 
which cannot be found anywhere. 

The view of Duns Scotus is open to certain objections. Duns 
Scotus made a mistake when he pointed out that finite individuals 
existed in the form of ideas prior to their being created by God. 
His view implies that finite individuals have come into existence 
out’of the primordial ideas. He did not substantiate his view 
by any satisfactory evidence. Even if it is taken for granted that 
finite individuals are the actualizations of eternal ideas, it may 
be ‘asked what principle differentiates one individual from 
another. One abstract idea cannot be differentiated from another 
idea unless each idea has unique meaning of its own. Hence, @ 
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mere abstract idea cannot be regarded as the principle ,ot 
individuation. Individuals cannot be regarded as different from 
one another unless there is some principle of differentiation in 
them. 


Locke maintained that substance was the ultimate reality. 
Substance was regarded by Locke as the substratum of all 
qualities. According to Locke, space and time taken as a whole 
are the principle of individuation. The identity of an individual 
is determined by his peculiar position in space and time. 
Personal identity is nothing but the participation in the same 
continued life by constantly fleeting particles of matter. A mass 
of matter remains identical as long as the same constituent atoms 
remain in the same arrangement. But the configuration of 
material particles changes in the case of living organisms. The 
identity of an organism is due to the synthetic organization of 

“the parts for the maintenance of a single life. Locke, therefore, 
maintained that substance was the ultimate reality and continued 
existence in space and time was the principle of individuation. 


Locke’s view of the principle of individuation is unsatis- 
factory. An object cannot be regarded as an individual simply 
because it retains its position intact in space and time. Mere 
arrangement of particles in a particular form cannot be regarded 
as the principle of individuation. Persons cannot be regarded 
as unique individuals simply because they occupy peculiar posi- 
tions in space and time. If mere position in space and time and 
particular arrangement of material. particles were the pinciple 
of individuation, then there would be no difference between objects 
and persons. But such a view is unsatisfactory. Persons cannot 
be regarded as unique simply because they have specific existence 
in space and time. 

While Locke regarded physical phenomena as the principle 
of individuation, Bradley suggested that a metaphysical principle 
was the principle of individuation. Bradley maintained that 
reality was an all-inclusive and self-consistent system. Reality 
is devoid of discords and contrédictions. Finite individuals and 
objects, according to Bradley, are appearances and they do not 
have individuality of their own. Reality is an all-inclusive system 
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which embraces all partial diversities in a concord.* All-inclusive 
and self-consistent experience has true individuality. In other 
words, the Absolute is the only individual* Finite individuals 
are not real. ‘They are all appearances, and they lose their 
identities in the Absolute. Perfection and individuality belong 
only to that whole in which all finite appearances are at once 
present and absorbed.’ According to Bradley, self-consistency 
and all-inclusiveness are the principles of individuation, The 
Absolute alone is the self-consistent Being. It is the totality of 
sentient experience. It is an individual, but it is not a person. 
Bradley’s view of the principle of individuation is open to 
certain objections. He pointed out that the Absolute was the 
only individual, but not the finite selves. It appears from a 
careful examination of Bradley’s view that in his doctrine reality 
has neither selfhood nor personality nor teleology, and hence, 
strictly speaking it cannot be regarded as an individual. It was 
sheer dogmatism on Bradley’s part when he suggested that all- 
inclusiveness and self-consistency were the real principles of 
individuation. Bradley suggested a metaphysical criterion of 
individuation which cannot be empirically verified. Bradley 
pointed out that finite selves were not individuals because they 
were full of internal contradictions. Finite individuals are not 
appearances as Bradley thought, but they are real individuals 
‘by virtue of their unique teleology. Finite individuals do not 
attain individuality by identifying themselves with the impersonal 
Absolute. The idea of the merging of finite individuals in the 
all-inclusive unity of the Absolute is a crude material anoldgy; 
as, for instance, drops of rain are dissolved into the water of 
an ocean. Finite individuals are unique centres of experience; 
and hence, they cannot be dissolved or transmuted into an 
impersonal Being. Moreover, Bradley committed the mistake of 
drawing a distinction between personality and individuality. He 
means by individuality the totality of undifferentiated experience. 
‘This pure experience contains no contradictions, discords and 


3 Appearance and Reality, p. 146. 
4 Ob. Cit, p. 140. 5 
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pluralities in it. This self-fulfilled all-inclusiveness is the’ 
principle of individuation. Bradley’s view seems to be wrong 
for a mere abstract unity cannot be regarded as the principle 
of individuation. Had it been so the totality of material energy 
could be regarded as an individual. Likewise the space-time 
continuum could be regarded as an individual because of its self- 
completeness. But mere self-consistent unity alone cannot be 
regarded as the principle of individuation. Individuality does 
not belong to an abstract principle, but rather it belongs to a 
teleological personality. Bradley's metaphysical interpretation of 
the principle of individuation, therefore, seems to be wrong. 

Bosanquet’s doctrine of the principle of individuation 
resembles that of Bradley very closely. He maintained that a 
finite self was a transitory being in the universe. The self is 
in the process of self-transcendence. It tries to identify itself 
with the Absolute by transcending its fragmentary and partial 
nature. It approximates its true individuality by resolving its 
contradictions in the rational whole. Bosanquet pointed out that 
individuality was due to logical necessity. The self transcends 
itself under the principle of logical coherence and self-consistency, 
Bosanquet maintained that individuality was a self-complete 
whole. He pointed out that the ultimate individual had no other 
individual to distinguish itself from, and hence, it was stable 
and self-contained.® He, therefore, observed that there could 
be only one individual, and that individual was the Absolute.” 
According to him, finite selves are not individuals, but they attain 
their individuality when they are transmuted into the ultimate 
reality indistinguishably.6 An individual is a self-complete whole 
devoid of all contradictions. 

Bosanquet’s view is open to the same objections that were 
stated against Bradley’s view. Bosanquet maintained like 
Bradley that Absolute alone was the individual and finite selves 
were mere appearances. It seems that both Bradley afd 
Bosanquet did not clearly understand the real implications of the 
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principle of individuation. Both Bradley and Bosanquet dog- 
matically assumed a criterion of individuation and then applied 
that criterion to finite individuals and declared them as 'mere 
appearances. Finally, both Bradley and Bosanquet asserted that 
the criterion of individuation was identical with the ultimate 
reality itself. Hence, they pointed out that the Absolute was the 
only individual. It is evident, then, that Bradley and Bosanquet 
did not establish the principle of individuation through any valid 
argument or direct evidence, but they tried to reaffirm their dogma 
by arguing in a circle. They could not sufficiently justify their 
thesis that coherence and self-sufficiency was the principle of 
individuation, An individual is not a logical category. Bosanquet 
could not justify his position that reality was a rational whole. 
The fact that non-rational elements exist in the universe cannot 
be denied; and it is not clear how the rational elements along 
with the non-rational elements form a coherent whole. Bosanquet 
maintained that the distinction between finite selves was only 
formal. He did not clarify his thesis that the distinction between 
selves was only formal. Pringle-Pattison remarked that selves 
were not like empty cases into which certain contents were put 
later on. He pointed out that selves were formally distinct 
because they were really different? In Bosanquet’s view finite 
selves were not real individuals, but they were merely disappear- 
ing qualities. Pringle-Pattison remarked that strictly speaking 
Bosanquet’s metaphysical doctrine did not contain the idea of 
self at all for everything in his view of the world was reduced 
to disappearing qualities which were ultimately housed’ in the 
Absolute. Bosanquet denied the existence of the self on the 
basis of a criterion the validity of which cannot be ascertained 
by any empirical method. He was not justified in completely 
ruling out the empirical method which is universally acknowledged 
as one of the valid methods of ascertaining truth. If he was 
at all in the possession of the ultimate criterion of truth, he could 
not legitimately exclude the empirical method which is necessarily 


as aspect of a comprehensive criterion of truth. He was, there- 
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fore, not justified in denying individuality to a finite personality, 
which stands verified as a valid construct through empirical 
confirmation. 

While most of the earlied philosophers did not dwell 
sufficiently on the problem of the principle of individuation, Royce 
discussed the problem quite elaborately. He maintained that the 
Absolute was a self-conscious personality, and finite individuals 
were fragmentary experiences within the Absolute. Finite 
individuals are expressions of the Absolute Will. They are the 
differentiations of the Absolute. ‘They are real, and they exclude 
one another by virtue of their uniqueness. Royce pointed out 
that the principle of individuation could not be defined in purely 
theoretical terms, Finite individuals, according to Royce, are 
ethical beings. They strive their best to achieve perfection in 
the eternal moral order. Royce maintained that the Absolute 
was the only ultimately real individual. According to him, the 
Absolute is a unique individual The Absolute individuates 
itself by its own will. ‘The whole universe is the expression of 
the Absolute. Finite individuals are unique because they are the 
expressions of the Absolute Will. The Absolute includes within 
itself finite individuals who have relative freedom and relative 
separateness. Royce maintained that the self-consciousness of 
each finite individual was a portion of Absolute’s self-conscious- 
ness.2 The Will of the Absolute stands differentiated into many. 
According to Royce, finite individuals were ethical categories who 
aimed towards an ideal2* He further maintained that the 
Absolute individuated the finite selves through its exclusive 
interest in them; and that the finite selves in their turn tried to 
align their ethical ends with the ethical purpose of the Absolute 
by their vBluntary efforts. It is clear, then, that sometimes Royce 
considered will to be the principle of individuation and some- 
times he regarded love of the Absolute for the finite individuals 
as the principle of individuation. j 

It may be admitted here that Royce’s view on the principle 
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of individuation was more elaborately worked out than the views 
“of some of the earlier philosophers for he at least recognized the 
reality of finite individuals and their distinctive individualities. 
It is also true that will is an important aspect of the principle 
of individuation. However, Royce’s view seems to be wrong 
when he tried to equate volition with the principle of individuation 
itself. It will be pointed out later on that will or volition itself 
cannot be regarded as the principle of individuation. However, 
sometimes Royce regarded love and exclusive interest of the 
Absolute in the finite individuals as the principle of individuation. 
Here there seems to be inconsistency in Royce’s view of the 
principle of individuation. Love and interest are essentially 
affective in their nature. It is, therefore, not clear whether 
volition or feeling is the real principle of individuation in Royce’s 
view. Volition and feeling are the different aspects of a persona- 
lity, and hence, they cannot be regarded as mutually identical. 
Tt seems that Royce was confused in his mind regarding the 
real implications of the problem of the principle of individuation. 
Love cannot be regarded as the principle of individuation. It 
is one of the virtues of a teleological personality. It is a principle 
which unites personalities in harmony. It is a principle of union 
and communion between loving personalities. Royce, therefore, 
made a mistake when he stated that love was the principle of 
individuation. Love does not individuate a person, but rather 
it enables him to appreciate values in a personality and thereby 
brings about harmony between the two. Love can neither 
individuate a person who loves nor a person who is loved. Royce, 
on the contrary, pointed out love individuated at once both the 
mother and the child, and the lover and the beloved.** He further 
pointed out that God or the Absolute had exclusive interest in 
the finite personalities, and that was the reason why they became 
unique individuals. Royce was so deeply obsessed with the idea 
of, love as the principle of individuation that he went to the 
extent of saying that if an individual loved his profession the 
latter got individuated. Here Royce’s way of thinking seems 
to be rather strange. It is intelligible that a person may appreciate 
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values in another person through his loving attitude towards the 
latter ; but how can he individuate the latter through his exclusive 
love and interest in the latter? A person generally does not have 
complete control over another individual’s personality ; hence, it 
is impossible for a person to individuate another person. It is 
obyious, then, neither will nor love is the principle of individuation. 
Volition is a process through which a person may be individuated, 
but it is not the principle of individuation. Furthermore, volition 
is not the only process through which an individual can be indivi- 
duated. A person can be individuated through feeling, thought 
and intuition. Moreover, Royce believed that the Will of God 
worked through the personalities of finite individuals. He 
pointed out that finite individuals possessed their individualities 
in and through God; and that finite persons attained their true 
individualities in their union with God.” Here Royce’s argument 
does not seem to be plausible. If God’s Will and Consciousness 
worked through the minds of finite individuals, they would have 
known it, But since individuals are not generally conscious of 
the fact that God’s Will and Consciousness works through their 
minds, it is clear that Royce’s belief is dogmatic. Thus, Royce’s 
view of the principle of individuation: seems to be unsatisfactory. 
Joshi maintained that reality was abstract and dynamic. 
According to him, the dynamic reality is the Absolute. Finite 
objects and individuals constitute the individuations of the 
Absolute. Finite individuals come into existence due to the inner 
impulsion of the Absolute Self. The Abstract feels the necessity 
of éndividuating itself. The concrete is burdened by its inertia; 
and hence, it cannot be individuated. The more concrete is an 
individual object, the lesser are its possibilities of dynamism.”° 
The ABsolute being purely abstract contains nothing within itself, 
but it has the capacity of making everything out of itself by 
virtue of its dynamism. The concrete is co-extensive with the 
actual individuation of the Absolute. The Absolute differen- 
tiates itself into many. The existence of the finite selves 1s due 
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to the individuation of the Absolute. The principle of individua- 
tion is the link between the one and the many. ‘The abstract 
one divides itself into the concrete many owing to the inherent 
impulsion of the Absolute to issue forth out of itself. According 
to Joshi, individuation is another name for the dynamism of 
the Being.*® The concrete is the product of the individuation of 
the Absolute, but the finite self which is concrete does not indivi- 
duate itself. Finite individuals depend upon the Absolute for 
their individuated existence. ‘The Absolute alone is the source 
of individuation. 

Joshi’s conception of the Absolute and its principle of 
individuation is vague, confused and inconsistent. He used vague 
terms to explain the nature of reality. He did not clearly explain 
the nature of the distinction between the ‘abstract’ and the 
‘concrete’. It is doubtful whether the distinction between 


‘abstract? and ‘concrete’ can be regarded as scientifically and = 


philosophically valid. The conception of the Absolute as a purely 
abstract idea seems to be a meaningless idea. The abstract cannot 
exist by itself. If it is taken for granted that there is such a 
thing as abstract existing in its own right then it must exist in 
some teleological personality. Joshi refused to predicate anything 
regarding the nature of the Absolute for he believed that to 
predicate anything of the Absolute was to finitize it. But this 
seems to be wrong logic. If predication meant the negation of 
reality as Joshi believed,” then nothing could be said about the 
Absolute; and in that case no one could posit any theory of 
reality apart from maintaining perfect silence about it. However, 
Joshi conveniently forgot about his method of reasoning and 
affirmed that the ‘abstract’ was the predicate of reality; but due 
to the fear of being entrapped in his self-styled logical system 
he did not define the meaning of the term ‘abstract’. Instead 
of enigmatically characterizing the Absolute as ‘Abstract’, he 
couldgvery well call it by any other fictitious name. In any case, 
the abstract cannot exist by itself. Joshi did not anywhere clearly 


discuss the mode of existence of the ‘abstract’ Absolute. Further- 
a ? D 
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more, he characterized the Absolute as dynamic in its nature by 
contradicting: his own logic. How can dynamism belong to a 
purely abstract existence Dynamism can subsist in an object 
or an individual, but it cannot subsist in pure abstraction. Pure 
dynamism cannot individuate itself; individuation presupposes a 
self-conscious and. teleological personality. Joshi’s view seems 
to be meaningless and absurd when he pointed out that the con- 
crete world had come out of a contentless abstraction. It implies, 
then, something has come out of nothing which is an utterly 
absurd idea. Every concrete entity that exists now is a modifica- 
tion or transformation of some other form of concrete entity. 
Tt is obvious, then, that an impersonal contentless abstraction 
cannot individuate itself in the form of the concrete. If pure 
abstraction is completely different from the concrete in its basic 
nature, then the abstract cannot individuate the concrete. In 
brief, then, Joshi’s metaphysics of individuation is full of defects. 

A brief exposition of the different theories of the principle 
of individuation was given in the preceeding few pages. Many 
philosophers did not tackle this problem at all; and those who 
tackled it did their job in a most unsatisfactory way. It is quite 
obvious, then, that the problem of the principle of individuation 
has remained neglected so far. Those few philosophers who 
made attempts to study this problem gave sufficient indications 
through their writings that they could not throughly understand 
the nature and the implications of this fundamental problem. 
"That is the reason why most of the philosophers wrongly identified 
some aspect or some process of personality with the principle 
of individuation itself. ‘That is also the reason’why philosophers 
could not rightly understand the nature of human personality 
and also the nature of reality. Most of the philosophical theories 
very often remained inadequate and superficial because most of 
the philosophers could not clearly understand the real importance 
and the implications of the principle of individuation. _ The 
mistakes made by different philosophers were of different 
varieties. According to one type of philosophical theories, reality 
is undifferentiated.. In this type of philosophical theories the 
problem of the principle of individuation is not a fundamental 
problem at all because in such theories there is no other individual 
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but the Absolute or reality itseif. According to such theories, 
finite personalities are only appearances. According to another 
type of philosophical theories, differences are there in reality, 
but those differences are not fundamental. In theories of this 
type individual differences are in and for God, and finite indivi- 
duals are individuated in and through God. In such theories 
the problem of the principle of individuation is not solved at 
all, but rather the real issues of this problem are either avoided 
or over-simplified by assigning the réle of individuation to God 
Himself. In theories of this type finite individuals do not indivi- 
duate themselves, but rather they are individuated by God. 
Consequently, according to such theories, finite personalities are 
not autonomous individuals in their own right, but rather they 
are regarded as mere puppets in the hands of God, ‘The rest 
of the theories which recognize individual differences, treat the 
problem of the principle of individuation most superficially with- 
out touching the crux of the problem at all. In such theories 
some of the most important problems of individuality and reality 
remain untackled. We think that the difficulty with all these 
varieties of philosophical theories is mainly due to the fact that 
according to them reality is fundamentally static. According to 
most of the philosophical theories, reality is considered to be 
either eternally differentiated or eternally undifferentiated with 
all values eternally realized in it with no possibility of real change 
and evolution in the world. According to most of such philoso- 
pical theories, reality is considered to be some kind of eternally 
structured substance or stuff with no real change or Becoming. 
This type of view seems to be fundamentally defective because 
it ignores dynamism as one of the ultimate principles of reality. 
The meaning, purpose, and value of reality cannot be compre- 
hended adequately without reference to the dynamic principle of 
reality. In our view the meaning, purpose and value of reality 
and the various dynamic organizations thereof can be understood 
thoroughly through proper comprehension of the dynamic prin- 
ciple of reality for meaning, purpose and value are inherent in 
the latter. Therefore, the problem of the principle of individua- 
tion ‘can be comprehended through the proper understanding of 
the dynamic principle of reality. 
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Before we give our interpretation of the problem of the 
principle of individuation we would like to pose the following 
question: Is a person individuated at all? Our answer to this 
question is definitely in the affirmative. Individuality of persons 
is an actual fact, and it has been proved by elaborate psycho- 
logical studies on individual differences. It is established beyond 
doubt through a wide variety of psychological tests that individual 
differences are definitely there, Persons differ from one another 
on the basis of their differences of intelligence, aptitudes, 
interests, motives and so on. However, the views of psychologists 
have been intentionally left out here because they are only 
concerned with the measurement of individual differences, but 
not with the principle of individuation. The inadequecies of the 
psychology of personality are due to the fact that psychologists 
did not understand the importance and the implications of the 
principle of individuation. "That is the reason why psychological 
theories of personality and personality differences appear to be 
most superficial and trival. Nevertheless, the painstaking 
researches conducted by psychologists for establishing individual 
differences is quite praiseworthy. 

The problem of the principle of individuation is of vital 
importance from the point of view of our philosophical theory. 
Tt seems to us that the nature of reality can be sufficiently dis- 
covered through a clear understanding of the principle of 
individuation. Hitherto the inadequacies of philosophical and 
scientific theories in their respective attempts to get a comprehen- 
sive view of reality are due to the fact that such theories very 
rarely paid attention to the problem of the principle of individua- 
tion. Most of the philosophical theories have been so far 
persigtently trying to discover the ultimate substance or stuff of 
reality, and not the dynamic or the teleological aspect of reality. 
Most of the philosophers believed that if there was any kind 
of dynamism in reality it was in the form of some kind of pre- 
established harmony. In such philosophical theories values are 
either considered to be eternally realized or they are considered 
to be realizable by following eertain fixed patterns pre-arranged 
by God or the Absolute. That is the reason why there is an 
element of finalism in almost all philosophical theories of the 
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world.’ Most of the philosophical theories failed to note that 
there was an autonomous and dynamic aspect of reality which 
did not necessarily operate according to predetermined plans. 
We believe that the autonomous, dynamic and creative aspect of 
reality baffles all predeterministic and finalistic interpretations 
of reality. Philosophical theories are generally held in disrepute 
in recent times in academic circles because they generally appear 
to be far removed from Nature. This disrepute of philosophical 
theories is mainly due to the fact that most of such theories 
regarded reality as static in some way or the other—a position 
which is contradicted by certain recent discoveries of some of 
the pure sciences. Compared to the futility of philosophy the 
position of science is somewhat satisfactory. Scientists not only 
made persistent efforts to study the nature of the fundamental 
constituents of the various phenomena of Nature, but they also 
tried to study the laws in accordance with which the various 
phenomena of Nature behave. Rapid progress of sciences is not 
only due to the discovery of larger and larger number of funda- 
mental constituents of the various phenomena of Nature, but 
also due to the discovery of larger and larger number of laws in 
accordance with which the various phenomena of Natue behave. 
Persistent attempts are also being made by scientists to subsume 
the various specific law under more and more general and com- 
prehensive laws. In recent times attempts are also being made 
by certain scientists to explain all laws of Nature by one compre- 
hensive law. These are some of the promising signs in recent 
developments of some of the sciences which may lead to the 
discovery of the various features of reality. 

Scientists are mainly concerned with the study of the various 
phenomena of Nature and their modes of behaviour, but they 
are not exactly concerned with the study of the principle that 
is responsible for the integration and the regulation of the various 
types of organizations of Nature. Scientists are mainly con- 
cerned with answering the ‘whats’ and ‘hows’ of the various 
phenomena of Nature, and not exactly with answering the latter’s 
‘whys’. Scientists do not generally answer why a particular 
type of organization of Nature behaves in a specific way. Perhaps 
this is a question which scientists cannot be legitimately expected 
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to reply. The ‘whys’ of the various phenomena of Nature refer 
to the meaning or the teleological aspects of the various dynamic 
organizations. Consequently, the answer to the ‘whys’ of the 
various phenomena of Nature can be appropriately given by 
axiology. Nevertheless, it is not unlikely that at some future 
date scientists may have the possibility of giving answers to the 
‘whys’ of the various phenomena of Nature and thereby merging 
sciences into philosophy through the channel of axiology. The 
science which has the greatest promise of giving answers to the 
‘whys’ of the physical phenomena is physics which has already 
a marked tendency for steering towards philosophy. It appears 
that the science of genetics will also follow the footsteps of 
physics in not too distant future. The science which should be 
able to provide answers to the ‘whys’ of conscious behaviour | 
is psychology. But unfortunately it is still in a stage of helpless 
infancy. Nevertheless, it is not unlikely that suitable answers 
may be provided by the various sciences singly or jointly to the 
‘whys’ of the various phenomena of Nature in not too distant 
future. It may be mentioned here that from our philosophical 
standpoint ‘what’ refers to the structure, ‘why’ refers to the 
meaning and purpose, and ‘how’ refers to the behaviour of the 
dynamic organizations of the various phenomena of Nature. In 
our view ‘how’ is the result of the conflux of ‘what’ and the 
‘why’ of a phenomenon of Nature. ‘How’ refers to the process 
through which teleology expresses itself through an organization. 
Proper study of the ‘hows’ can give a clue to both the ‘whats’ 
and the ‘whys’ of the various phenomena of Nature because the 
‘hows’ represent the conflux of ‘whats’ and ‘whys’. However, 
unfortunately philosophy has been mostly concerned with the 
‘whats’ of Nature or the structure of reality, and sciences have 
been mostly concerned with the study of the ‘whats’ and the 
‘hows’ of the various phenomena of Nature. But the ‘whys’ of 
the various phenomena of Nature have remained unanswered 
so far. ‘The answer to the ‘whys’ of the various phenomena of 
Nature should have been provided by axiology. But hitherto 
axiology remained a specializéd branch of study which took into 
consideration only the so-called ‘higher values of life’, viz. 
ethical, esthetic and religious values. We believe that axiology 
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will have to extend its field of study incorporating therein the 
general theory of meanings and values. We, therefore, use the 
term ‘axiology’ in two senses, viz., a general sense and a restricted 
sense. In our view axiology in its general sense studies the 
meaning and the purpose of the various dynamic organizations 
of reality. Axiology in its restricted sense studies the so-called 
“higher values’, viz., ethical, esthetic and religious values. ‘The 
inadequacies of philosophical and scientific theories are due to 
the fact that axiology in its general sense did not develop so far. 
We believe that rapid developments will take place in philosophy 
as well as sciences when philosophers and scientists clearly under- 
stand the implications and importance of axiology in the general 
sense. It is our hope that philosophers and scientists of future 
will be able to discover a hierarchy of meanings and teleologies 
in the various dynamic organizations of reality with the aid 
of axiology in its general sense. Philosophers and scientists will 
be able to correlate the ‘whys’ with the ‘whats’ and the ‘hows’ 
of the various phenomena of Nature with the aid of axiology 


in the general sense. Axiology in the general sense will open 


up new avenues to philosophy and sciences wherewith the latter 
will be able to discover meanings and teleologies in the various 
phenomena of Nature. 

Scientists of different branches of sciences have so far 
adopted the operational method for the study of the various 
phenomena of Nature. ‘They are mainly concerned with the 
measurement of those aspects of the various phenomena of 
Nature which can be objectively observed and recorded, They 
are, therefore, mainly concerned with the quantitative description 
of the various phenomena of Nature in terms of various. units 
of measurement. They employ various devices for the measure- 
ment of the diverse phenomena of Nature. Tt is obvious, then, 
that scientists have so far been able to give only quantitative 
description of the various Phenomena of Nature. ‘To use the 
terminology of our philosophical theory scientists are mainly 
concerned with the description of the physical aspects of the 
dynamic organizations of psyché-physical entities. Scientists 
generally do not go beyond the description of the organizational 
aspects of the various phenomena of Nature. We have no 
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dispute so far as scientists are concerned with the operational 
description of the organizational aspects of the various phenomena 
of Nature. In fact, it is the prime concern of scientists to give 
objective description of the various phenomena of Nature in 
terms of quantitative measurements. But our main charge 
against scientists is on the point that they have so far com- 
pletely neglected the qualitative evaluation of the various 
phenomena of Nature. So far scientists have not thrown any 
light on the meaning and the teleological aspects of the 
various phenomena of Nature. Scientific theories are one-sided 
and imperfect mainly because scientists have not given the 
evaluation of the meaning and the teleological aspects together 
with the quantitative description of the organizational aspects of 
the phenomena of Nature. However, most of the scientists 
cannot be blamed much that they could not give any evaluation 
of the meaning and the teleological aspects of the various 
phenomena of Nature because the meaning and the teleological 
aspects did not become sufficiently well-defined in most of the 
phenomena of Nature, viz., in the physical and the biological 
phenomena. However, we believe that in not too distant future 
when scientists clearly understand the implications and import- 
ance of axiology in the general sense they will make persistent 
efforts to give satisfactory evaluation of the meaning and the 
teleological aspects together with the quantitative measurement 
of the various phenomena of Nature. Tt is most encouraging 
to note that in contemporary physics there is a growing tendency 
for giving evaluation of the meaning aspect together with the 
objective measurement of physical phenomena, It may be 
pointed out, however, that the tendencies in some of the 
contemporary physicists for giving evaluation of the meaning 
aspects of physical phenomena have not yet become sufficiently 
explicit, but indications of such tendencies seem to be there. A 
few examples may be cited here to illustrate our point. Hithgrto 
conservation of parity was considered to be a law in quantum 
physics which said that phenomena of Nature had no special 
preference for the right or the left hand side, In other words, 
it was believed that physical phenomena behaved undiscerningly 
without any specific perference either for the right or the 
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left side. T. D. Lee and C. N. Yang found in course of their 
study that the two sets of pions of the two mesons called ‘tau’ 
and ‘theta’ had specific preference for direction*® This discovery 
of Lee and Yang showed that Nature seemed to favour a specific 
orientation, viz., a right-handed or left-handed orientation. It 
shows, therefore, that the law of conservation of parity has broken 
down at least in the realm of particle decays like tau’s and 
theta’s.24 The obvious conclusion that follows from this discovery 
is that symmetry in the various phenomena of Nature is not a 
universal and a priori principle. There are instances of asym- 
metry alongside instances of symmetry in the various phenomena 
of Nature. The preference of some of the physical phenomena 
for certain specific directions gives indication to the fact that 
each phenomenon of Nature may have unique teleology. Every 
phenomenon of Nature may have its unique meaning and teleology 
which is perhaps expressed through its specific mode of behaviour. 
We may give another example here to show that there is a growing 
tendency in some of the contemporary physicists for giving 
evaluation of the meaning aspects of physical phenomena, George 
Gamow pointed out that in the light of the recent discoveries in 
physics distinction could not any longer be made between the 
particle and the wave aspects of subatomic particles. ‘The particle 
and the wave aspects are both simultaneously present in 
subatomic particles. Gamow suggested that subatomic 
particles were guided by their wave aspects, and that this guidance 
was performed in a probabilistic rather than in a deterministic 
way.”? The use of the term ‘guidance’ with reference to subatomic 
particles seems to have axiological implications. It may be 
suggested here that the wave aspect of a subatomic particle is the 
expression of the teleological principle which gives specific 
orientation to the particle. It is true that axiological and 
philosophical interpretation of the wave aspects of subatomic 
particles is not specifically given by physicists, but the 
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description of subatomic phenomena given by physicists gives 
enough hint through which philosophical meanings can be 
sufficiently understood. It is quite obvious from these few 
instances cited above that there is great promise in con- 
temporary physics which, we believe, will be able to give in 
not too distant future the evaluation of the meaning and the 
teleology along with the quantitative measurement of physical 


` phenomena. It may also be expected that. in near future physics 


will be raised to the status of a comprehensive science in the 
sense that it will perhaps be able to give comprehensive and 
consistent qualitative evaluation along with quantitative description 
of physical phenomena. The growing tendency in some of the 
contemporary physicists to give an adequate evaluation of the 
meaning aspect of physical phenomena is quite praiseworthy 
because the meaning aspect of physical phenomena is not so well- 
defined as in other phenomena of Nature. The teleological aspect 
iş more well-defined in human personality than in other phenomena 
of Nature. It could be legitimately expected, therefore, that a 
satisfactory evaluation of human personality would be given by 
psychologists along with the measurement of behaviour. But most 
unfortunately the position of most of the contemporary psycholo- 
gists became more and more ridiculous as they discarded the 
psychic and teleological concepts from psychology and accepted the 
operational method of investigation as the only legitimate method 
of investigation in psychology. It was the ambitious aspiration 
of some of the over-enthusiastic psychologists to raise psychology 
to the status of an objective and experimental science by giving 
descfiption of human personality purely in terms of quantitative 
measurements of the various forms of human behaviour and 
the orgagic processes accompanying behaviour. The behaviourist 
psychologists recoiled from giving any evaluation of meanings, 
teleologies and values in human personalities. They considered it 
to be a most disgraceful affair to dabble in those constructs which 
are generally used by philosophers. Consequently, some of* the 
terms like mind, consciousness, teleology and the like were 
discarded by staunch behaviourist psychologists as unusable 
constructs. ‘This sort of belligerent attitude on the part’ of 
behaviourist psychologists towards philosophers and their termino- 
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logies is nothing but a sort of»academic prejudice. On what 
gaounds can it be said that there is no conscious purpose in human 
behaviour? The behaviourist psychologists had to twist facts, and 
coin new terms in order to avoid those terms which have psychic 
or teleological implications. The behaviourist psychologists seem 
to show lack of mature judgment when they tried to blindly imitate 
the operational methods of the pure sciences like physics, 
chemistry and biology. We believe that judicious and open- 
minded psychologists will have to reorient their methodology by 
incorporating the method of evaluation of the meaning and the 
teleological aspects of human behaviour as an integral aspect of 
the comprehensive methodology of psychological investigation. In 
conclusion, we submit, that operation and evaluation, measurement 
and judgment, analysis and synthesis must go pari passue as the 
integral aspects of the comprehensive methodology of knowledge. 
In the comprehensive methodology of knowledge the operational 
method will measure the organizational and the behavioural aspects 
and the yaluational method will ascertain the meaning and the 
teleological aspects of the various phenomena of Nature. It is the 
function of the comprehensive method of knowledge to correlate 
the ‘whys’ with the ‘whats’ and the ‘hows’ of the various phenomena 
of Nature. 

It was stated in the preceding chapters that the ultimate 
constituents of reality and the various dynamic organizations 
thereof were meaning-existents, value-existents or creative- 
existents. It is possible to arrange the various organizations of 
meaning-existents or creative-existents on earth in a hierarchy 
ranging from the simplest form of physical phenomena to the most 
complex form of human personalities. In a sense, therefore, all 
forms of dynamic organizations of psycho-physical entities have 
individuality. However, the term ‘individuality’ is not ordinarily 
used for all types of organizations, but it is used specifically for 
those organizations in which teleology is sufficiently well-defined. 
In other words, the term ‘individuality’ is specifically applicable to 
those human personalities in whom creative teleology is sufficiently 
well-defined. All forms of organizations of psycho-physical 
entities may have individuality in a very broad sense, but in 
common usage the term ‘individuality’ is not used in its broad 
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sense. We do not generally speak of the indiyiduality of ai 
stone or plant or an animal. But we use the term “individuality” 
specifically for those human personalities who have acquired 
distinctiveness and uniqueness through creativity. The valuational 
method is mainly concerned with the ascertainment of the teleo- 
logical aspect of a personality. That is the reason why we have 
given so great an emphasis on the valuational method for the 
comprehension of the principle of individuation. 

It is obvious from the foregoing discussion that the problem 
of the principle of individuation has significance specifically with 
reference to human personality. It is the personality which is 
individuated. Before we discuss the principle of individuation 
we must clearly know about the nature of human personality. 
The theories of human personality may be classified under three 
broad headings: 

First, all possible potentialities of experience and behaviour 
are inherent in personality a priori, Hence, it may be said that 
creative teleology is completely and absolutely inherent in a 
Personality. 

Secondly, the mind of a personality is a tabula rasa with 
no inherent principles in it. Hence, in this type of theory there 
is no possibility of inherent teleology in a personality. 

Thirdly, there is inherent teleology in a personality; but over 
and above this innate teleology a personality acquires some 
teleology through learning, training, ‘conditioning’ and the like. 
In brief, a personality has innate as well acquired teleology. 

Out of these three views the first one does not seem to be 
true.” Tf it is taken for granted that teleology is inherent in a 
personality, then an individual is likely to develop his innate 
teleologys spontaneously with the development of his personality: 
irrespective of any kind of training, ‘conditioning’, social influence, 
learning and the like. But such a thing rarely happens in a 
human personality. For instance, an individual who is reared in 
a jungle by wolves cannot be expected to have a normal pétso- 
nality development. It seems, therefore, that teleology is not 
entirely inherent in a personality. .The environment also puts its 
unique stamp on the personality of an individual. fie 

The second view also does not seem to be true. Personality 
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is not an absolutely empty receptacle which later gets its content 
through the stimuli from the environment. If this view were 
correct any type of teleology could be grafted on a personality 
through training or ‘conditioning’. In that case a person could 
be expected to develop into a poet if he was placed in the company 
of poets. But a person is not susceptible to all kinds of ‘condi 
tioning’. A dwarf, for instance, cannot be turned into a most 
agile athlete or a feeble minded person cannot be turned into a 
brilliant creative artist through any amount of ‘conditioning’. 

The third type of view which we uphold as the most satisfac- 
tory theory of personality. makes sense. In our view each 
personality has a unique organization of psycho-physical entities 
which finds expression through the dynamic pattern of genetic 
materials brought into action through the fusion of a living 
spermatozoon and a living ovum. The innate teleology of an 
individual comes into existence as soon as a unique type of orga- 
nization of psycho-physical entities finds expression through a 
specific pattern of genetic materials in a gamete. Each person 
has a unique nature or innate teleology which steers and regulates 
most of the natural and unlearned activities. Each person has 
a unique way of behaving in a given environmental situation. ‘The 
innate teleology is the source of uniqueness in a personality. ‘The 
original behaviour pattern of a person is governed by his innate 
teleology. 

Apart from the innate teleology which is the original dower 
of a person there is another type of teleology that is acquired by 
an individual soon after birth through active response ta the 
environmental stimuli. That part of the teleology in a persona- 
lity which is not a product of learning, but which is inherited 
may be called ‘innate teleology,’ but that part of the releology 
which owes its origin to the environment may be called ‘acquired 
teleology.’ Acquired teleology is incorporated in personality 
through learning, imitation, training, and general intromission 
of environmental influences. It was mentioned already that it was 
not possible to give an objective measurement of teleology because 
it was primarily a meaning or apvalue concept. It is possible only 
to give a valuation of teleology. 

Innate teleology of an individual is the expression of the 
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superjection of the teleologies of his parents and ancestors. The 
superjection of the teleologies of parents finds expression through 
genetic materials which the offspring inherit through heredity. It 
is a well-known fact that the teleology of a genius is sufficiently 
expressed through his behaviour rather early in his life. Likewise 
the teleology of a feeble-minded person is expressed through his 
incoherent behaviour rather early in his life. It is an undeniable 
fact that each person has an innate teleology which is sufficiently 
expressed through his spontaneous mode of behaviour. It may be 
possible for a judicious observer to properly estimate the nature 
of innate teleology of a person through careful observation of the 
latter’s spontaneous behaviour. It may also be possible to know 
something about the general possibilities of innate teleology 
through careful examination of the organizational aspect of an 
individual. For instance, the presence of a relatively large and 
*complex cerebral organization in a person gives sufficient indica- 
tion to the fact that there is the possibility of intellectual purpose 
in such an individual. Likewise, the presence of well-developed 
and sensitive sense organs and subtle and intricate muscular system 
gives indication to the fact there is the possibility of esthetic 
purpose in such a person. The intellectual purpose is writ large, as 
it were, in the large and complex cerebral organization of a person, 
and the zsthetic purpose is writ large, as it were, in the sensitive 
sense organs and subtle and intricate muscular system of a person, 
However, innate teleology is not posterior to the organizational 
aspect of a personality, but it is prior to the latter. The 
organizational aspect of an individual provides innumerable 
channels for the expression of his innate teleology. Teleology 
presupposes the nature of the organizational aspect of a 
Personality. The organizational aspect follows the teleological 
aspect of a personality for the teleological aspect goes a little 
ahead, as it were, of the organizational aspect. The nature of 
the organizational aspect is an index, as it were, of the fature 
of the teleological aspect of a personality. A judicious observer 
infers the nature of the teleologigal aspect by observing and exa- 
mining the organizational aspect of a personality. A good fudge 
of personality can only infer the possible nature of teleology, 
but he cannot measure it from the study of the nature of the 
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organization of a particular personality because teleology being ‘a 
value principle can be estimated, but it cannot be measured. Only 
those persons are good judges of personality in whom the teleo- 
logical principle is sufficiently well-defined for those who can 
adequately ascertain the nature of their own teleologies may also 
estimate the nature of teleologies in other persons. ‘That is the 
reason why a highly enlightened saint has the capability of ascer- 
taining the nature of innate teleology of a person in a more 
satisfactory way than a host of behaviourist psychologists. It 
is because of the fact that a saint can immediately decipher the 
meaning and the nature of creative purpose by observing the 
nature of organizational aspect of a personality, but behaviourist 
psychologists are unable to decipher the nature of the creative 
teleology in a person because they are unable to grasp anything 
beyond the organizational aspect of a personality due to their self- 
chosen mistake of discarding the psychic concepts from their 
methodology of psychological investigation. A little attention will 
reveal that the innate teleology is expressed spontaneously through 
the behavioural tendencies of a person from a very early period of 
his life. Biographies of great persons bear a testimony to this 
fact, A man of genius, for instance, is born with his talent which 
later becomes well-defined through favourable influences from the 
environment. 

The locus of the innate teleology is in the personality, and 
the locus of acquired teleology is in the environment. An 
individual may incorporate a particular type of teleology or a 
set of teleologies from the environment into his own personality. 
The original locus of acquired teleology may be either in an 
external object or an individual or a situation or in the cdénfigura- 
tions of individuals, objects and situations in different possible 
combinations. The acquired teleology is incorporated into 
‘personality through learning, imitation, ‘conditioning’ and the like. 
Acqüired teology is grafted on the innate teleology of a person. 
“Sometimes the acquired teleology is in perfect harmony with the 
-innate teleology of a person. In such cases acquired teleology 
flows into the innate teleology of a person and gets perfectly 
harmonized with the latter. But sometimes acquired teleology is 
“incompatible with innate teleology of a person. In such cases 
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acquired teleology behaves like a parasite on the innate teleology 
of a person. In majority of persons in the world in the present 
age acquired teleology is not compatible with innate teleology. The 
incompatibility of acquired teleology with innate teleology is the 
source of inconsistency in a personality. It is the source of 
tension within the personality and it is the source of anxiety for 
other individuals in a society. In other words, in a case of 
incompatibility there is internal tension between acquired teleology 
and innate teleology and this contradiction is bound to be there 
by the very nature of the situation. An individual may suppress 
this tension by trying to completely swamp the innate teleology 
by acquired teleology, but the greater are the attempts at forcible 
suppression of the innate teleology the greater are the possibilities 
of this tension becoming stronger. This is the nature of tension 
o Within a personality itself. Similar type of tension is there in the 
relation between an individual and a society. Tt is a matter of 
common experience that individuals in whom there is abscence 
of compatibility of acquired teleology with innate teleology are 
generally regarded as unreliable persons. An acquired teleology 
is like a garment which can be discarded in favour of another, 
Consequently, unless an acquired teleology is perfectly harmonized 
with innate teleology and is consolidated in a personality, there 
is no certainty that an individual will not discard one acquired 
teleology in favour of another. In other words, in those individuals 
in whom there is no compatibility of acquired teleology with 
ingate teleology, there are possibilities of occasional fluctuations 
in acquired teleology. In average persons one acquired teleology 
may be replaced by another in response to the demands of changing 
envirofimental conditions. Such individuals are like weather- 
cocks who change directions in accordance with the direction 
of the wind. ‘Thus, individuals in whom there is no compatibility 
of acquired teleology with innate teleology become the source of 
anxiety for certain members of a society who have comparatively 
stable personalities. There are, however, certain persons in whom 
acquired teleologies are incompatible with innate teleologies, and 
yet acquired teleologies may stick on relatively permaneritly in 
such personalities. They are generally persons with fixed ideas 
and beliefs. ‘They are generally members of custom dominated 
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backward societies. This point will be clear if we discuss the 
nature of different types of societies. It was stated earlier that 
the locus of acquired teleology is in the environment, particularly 
the social environment. Consequently, the nature of acquired 
teleology in a person is determined to a very great extent by the 
social environment. It is, therefore, necessary to study the nature 
of different types of societies in order to see how far and in 
what way the different societies influence the acquired teleologies 
of different persons. 

In our view each social organization has its unique teleology. 
The nature of teleology of a social organization depends upon the 
nature of convergence of psychic aspects in contrast with the 
nature of convergence of the physical aspects of psycho-physical 
entities. The greater is the convergence of psychical aspects of 
psycho-physical entities of a social organization the more well- 
defined is the social purpose and the more far-reaching and deep 
is its influence on individuals. On the other hand, the lesser is 
the degree of convergence of psychical aspects of psycho-physical 
entities of a social organization the hazier is the social 
purpose and the more superficial is the social influence on 
individuals. In other words, the nature of organization and 
teleology of a society may influence the formation of acquired 
teleology in a person. It is necessary, therefore, to study the 
different types of social organizations and their respective teleo- 
logies. It is an obvious fact that there are societies of innumerable 
types. But all those types of social organizations cannot be 
discussed here because it is not the main theme of this chapter. 
However, for our convenience we shall classify societies into four 
major types, viz., aboriginal societies, mediocre societies, civilized 
societies and cultured societies, and discuss them briefly here. 

The aboriginal societies are the most primitive of all societies. 
These societies do not have any features of civilized and cultured 
societies, The members of aboriginal societies have almost no 
individuality. All members of such societies along with the tribal 
leader form one organized mass. Each member of such a 
society thinks, feels and acts in conformity with the codes of 
behaviour of the whole group. Since an aboriginal society has 
no culture it indicates that there is no conflux of psychic aspects 
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of psyche-physical entities of such a social organization. On the 
contrary, in an aboriginal society there is greater conflux of 
physical aspects of psycho-physical entities thereby resulting in 
the formation of very weak social purpose. The teleologies of 
such societies are so crude, trivial and superficial that it would be 
useless to talk of the compatibility of acquired teleology and 
innate teleology in the members of such a society. Generally 
acquired teleology is incompatible with innate teleology in abori- 
ginal persons because acquired teleology is imposed by veteran 
and powerful members on the weaker ones of an aboriginal 
society. At rare moments when in the life of an aboriginal person 
acquired teleology is compatible with innate teleology such union 
of teleologies finds expression through different forms of primitive 
art. There is generally some spontaneity and beauty in primitive 
art since there is intromission of Nature’s teleology into the 
“personality of an aboriginal person, Since Nature’s purpose is com- 
patible with the innate teleology of an aboriginal person there is 
generally no artificiality and ostentation in primitive art. However, 
so far as the general behaviour patterns of aboriginal persons are 
concerned there is no compatibility of acquired teleology with 
innate teleology. Biological necessities constitute the most domi- 
nant force in aboriginal societies. The fundamental law of 
primitive society is the law of survival. Furthermore, since 
there is most meagre convergence of psychic aspects of psycho- 
physical entities in an aboriginal social organization weak and 
‘comparatively unalterable social teleologies may stick on to 
primitive personalities in the form of acquired  teleologies. 
‘Consequently, there are a very few adaptive possibilities to 
changing environmental conditions in the members of an aborigial 
society. ‘The same pattern of acquired teleology may persist in 
the members of an aboriginal society for a very long time until 
such a society is confronted with destructive forces. 

We shall next discuss the nature of mediocre societies. We 
call those societies mediocre societies which are half-way between 
civilized and aboriginal societies., Mediocre societies are pseudo- 
civilized societies. Such societies are predominated by traditions, 
customs, rules, regulations and the like which are more rational 
than in aboriginal societies. Customs and traditional codes of 
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‘behaviour are enforced upon the members of a mediocre society 
‘asa result of which individuals are coerced to accept the social 
teleologies. Consequently in a mediocre society acquired 
teleology is not generally compatible with innate teleology of an 
individual. Customs that are prevalent in a mediocre society are 
the expressions of certain practical necessities, but they are not 
the expressions of conflux of psychic aspects of psycho-physical 
entities of such a social organization. Individuals of a mediocre 
society incorporate social teleologies within their personalities 
for pragmatic ends. Intromission of social teleologies are 
rewarded and those which are rejected are either non-rewarded 
or punished. The veteran members of a mediocre society 
may change customs and ethical codes from time to time 
with certain pragmatic ends in view. There are possibilities of 
customs being changed, sometimes even very rapidly, and the 
members of a mediocre society may be swamped by waves of 
changing fashions and ethical codes of behaviour. ‘The members 
of a mediocre society also rapidly mimic the patterns of behaviour 
suggested by the veterans bearing in mind the principle of reward 
and non-reward. The fundamental law of a mediocre society 
is the law of mimicry. Hence, there is a great deal of artificiality 
in the behaviour patterns of the members of a mediocre society. 
Since social customs and traditions are incorporated into a 
personality for pragmatic ends there is generally no compatibility 
of acquired teleology with innate teleology. If there are any signs 
of civilization in a mediocre society they are generally due to the 
imitation of genuinely civilized societies. Signs of civilization 
that are found in a, mediocre society do not owe their origin to 
the creative teleologies of the members of a mediocre" society, 
but to a civilized society which the members of a mediocre society 
mimic. Mediocre societies are, therefore, not civilized societies, 
but they are at the most semi-civilized societies. In a mediocre 
Society, therefore, there are possibilities of mimicry of civilized 
societies on a very large scale exhibiting mimicry of technology, 
literature, art, dress, etiquettes) manners and so on. Some of 
the important signs of a mediocre society are lack of originality, 
novelty and spontaneity in all creative acts. A mediocre society is 
conspicuous by the absence of genuine progress of theoretical 
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sciences and consistent and comprehensive philosophy. Creativity 
is of a very low standard in a mediocre society. The members 
of a mediocre society do not generally incorporate acquired 
teleology freely and spontaneously in accordance with the 
promptings of their innate teleologies, but rather for realizing 
certain pragmatic ends. The innate teleologies of the members 
of a mediocre society are generally shrowded by incompatible 
acquired teleology and the possibilities of original creative purpose 
are considerably thwarted. Hence, the proportion of individuals 
who are sufficiently individuated in a mediocre society is very 
low. 
Civilized societies are marked by their material advancement. 
In a civilized society there is partial convergence of psychical 
aspects of psycho-physical entities of the social organization. But 
„the conflux of physical aspects still predominates over the 
psychical aspects of the psycho-physical entities of such a social 
organization. Consequently, it is found that in a civilized society 
philosophical theories generally have a strong pragmatic, utili- 
tarian or materialistic bias. Philosophical enterprises are not 
generally directed towards the discovery of the various funda- 
mental cònstituents of reality and their laws, but they are mostly 
directed towards the solution of practical problems of life and 
society. Scientific pursuits are generally abandoned before the 
discovery of the fundamental laws of Nature and their mean- 
ings. ‘That is the reason why researches in sciences are not 
generally carried beyond a point when such researches do not 
any longer seem to yield practical results. On the contrary, in 
civilized societies applied sciences are developed to the greatest 
possible extent instead of the pure sciences. ‘That is the reason 
why there is the tremendous achievement of technology in civilized 
‘societies. Material progress is generally at its maximum limit 
in civilized societies due to the great emphasis on technology. In 
civilized societies artistic creations are not generally the expres- 
-sions of the creators’ intuitive apprehension of reality; but rather 
‘the artistic creations are prompted by the urge for catering to 
the needs of the societies. Consequently, poetry, painting, drama, 
musiċ and the like of a civilized society do not generally have any 
‘bearing on the problems of reality, but rather they ‘mostly 
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teflect individual and social problems. They are generally drab, 
commonplace, and fall short of the criteria of universality. They 
have mostly local and temporal appeal. The cult of superficiality 
is generally rampant in every walk of civilized societies. ‘The 
members of civilized societies are materially satisfied and contented, 
but they are not necessarily happy and contended from the 
emotional and intellectual points of view. They generally lack 
philosophical insight, religious sincerity and ethical keenness. 
‘Their primary aim is to devise various methods and techniques 
for getting along smoothly in life. Almost every form of 
institution in a civilized society is commercialized. In civilized 
societies the various types of social organizations are generally 
regarded as more important than the individuals. ‘The govern- 
mental organizations, political parties, philosophical, scientific, 
literary, athletic societies and associations, clubs etc. decide 
policies and principles for their respective members, rather than 
giving sufficient freedom to the individuals to think on various 
problems for themselves. In other words, there is sufficient 
indoctrination of individuals in civilized societies by the different 
policies of the various types of social organizations. Acquired 
teleologies, therefore, are not in perfect harmony with innate 
teleologies in the members of civilized societies. There is only 
Partial compatibility of acquired teleologies with innate teleologies 
in the members of civilized societies. ‘That is the reason why the 
values created by the members of civilized societies have only 
Pragmatic, superficial, local and temporary significance. Values 
are not created by them for their own sake. 

Cultured societies are the highest form of societies on earth. 
The marks of cultured societies are comprehensive and’ consis- 
tent philosophical theories, advanced pure sciences, developed 
technology, subtle artistic and intellectual creations, enlightened 
ethical codes, religious fervour, and the like. In a cultured 
sociéty there is sufficient conflux of psychical aspects of psycho- 
physical entities of such a social organization. There is conflux 
of creativity in a cultured society. ‘The larger is the number 
of Cteative personalities in a cultured society, the greater are the 
Possibilities of the conflux of creativity. The greater is the 
-conflux of creativity in a society, the more creative is the social 
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atmosphere. The conflux of cveativity increases the unity and 
intensity of social purpose which in its turn is directed towarés. 
the potentially creative personalities of a cultured society and 
acts as natural stimulus for them. Potentially creative persona- 
lities have a spontaneous tendency for appreciating the influences 
proceeding from the creative atmosphere and they may 
incorporate some of the healthy and favourable influences into 
their personalities in the form of acquired teleologies. The 
conflux of creativity of a social atmosphere provides a natural 
environment for the potentially creative personalities for the 
creativity of the social environment has a natural affinity with 
the innate teleologies of human personalities. Therefore, acquired 
teleologies which are incorporated from the creative atmosphere 
into the potentially creative personalities are generally in 
mutual harmony with their innate teleologies. The intensity 
and range of creativity is sufficiently enhanced in potentially 
‘ereative personalities when there is mutual harmony between innate 
teleology and acquired teleology. Innate teleology of a person 
is fundamentally creative. If the social atmosphere also becomes 
creative in its nature through conflux of creativity of some of 
the members of a cultured society, the potentially creative 
personalities also are able to fast develop their creative teleologies 
through intromission of creative teleologies from the creative 
environment in the form of their acquired teleologies. The 
creative teleology of an individual becomes well-defined through 
the conflux of innate creative teleology and acquired creative 
teleology. Thus, compatibility of acquired teleology with innate 
teleology strengthens the creative teleology of an individual. 
Conflux of creativity in a society provides innumerable possi- 
bilities €or the intromission of those creative teleologies from 
the environment which are naturally compatible with innate 
teleologies of individuals. Moreover, conflux of creativity in a 
social organization not only provides possibilities for the 
intromission of favourable creative teleologies, but it also produces 
absence of necessity or compulsion in the process of intromission 
of such teleologies into the persgnalities of individuals. On the 
contrary, if there is greater conflux of physical aspects than’ the: 
Psychical aspects of psycho-physical entities in a social organiza- 
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tion, such a social environment òoffers barriers to the natural. 


creative tendencies of personalities. Uncreative teleologies that 
are incorporated from a particular social environment into a 
personality offers resistance to the innate teleology of a person. 
Innate teleology has the greatest possibility of getting imprisoned 
within a personality by the artificial barriers created by. the 
uncreative acquired teleology. Thus, the creative innate teleology 
may be encircled from all around, as it were, due to the intro- 
mission of acquired teleology into a personality from a non- 
creative social environment. It may be pointed out here that the 
description that is given above refers only to possibilities, but 
not to necessities, There are persons who have the unique capicity 
for incorporating favourable creative teleologies into their 
personalities from physical, social or cosmic environment in spite 
of the fact that they may live right in the midst of a society where 
there is maximum conflux of physical aspects of psycho-physical 
entities in a social organization. Likewise there may be persons 
who may refuse to incorporate favourable creative teleologies 
into their personalities even though they may live right in the 
centre of a society where there is maximum conflux of creativity. 
Those are, of course, exceptional cases. However, as a general 
tule the greater is the conflux of creativity in a society the greater 
are the possibilities of the members of such a society incorporting 
creative teleologies, Cultured societies provide the most suitable 
atmosphere for the intromission of favourable creative teleologies 
to the potentially creative personalities. In other words, there 
is the greatest possibility of acquired teleology coming into har- 
mony with innate teleology of an individual who happens to be 
a member of a cultural society. Creative possibilities are liberated 
due to the compatibility of acquired teleology with innate teleology 
of an individual for which the greatest opportunity is provided 
by a cultured society. 

Culture is one of the ideals for the realization of which the 
entir® human race is striving down the ages. It must be 
mentioned here that by a cultured society we do not'mean that 
ali members of sucha society are creative personalities. In fact, 
a gfeat majority of persons of a cultured society are either 
mediocres or civilized, but since most of them have some adoration 
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for creative personalities and appreciation for their values the 
entire society is generally regarded as a cultured society, In 
reality there are a vey few persons who are real creators of values 
jn a cultured society. However, the values of the creative 
minority have a far reaching influence on most of the members 
of a society. It is due to the value creations of a few creative 
personalities that a society is called a cultured society. The fact 
that an extremely small creative minority has influence on the 
majority of mediocres clearly shows that the former have a deep 
and profound influence upon the latter. It may be expected, 
therefore, that when the number of genuinely creative personalities 
increases in a society the culture of such a society will become 
maturer and finer. As we study the history of the world we find 
that human race is progressively moving towards the ideal of 
culture in spite of occasional ups and downs. 

_ Another important point may be briefly discussed here in 
‘connection with the classification of human societies into various 


' types. It may be pointed out here that three important principles 


Operate in human personalities and human societies, viz., the laws 
of existence and survival, the laws of knowledge and appreciation, 
and the laws of creativity. ‘The most dominant tendency in the 
individuals of an aboriginal society is to behave according to the 
Jaws of existence and survival. Innumerable methods and 
techniques are adopted by different individuals and different 
societies to suit various changing environmental conditions for 
existence and survival. ‘The members of aboriginal and mediocre 
societies generally behave in accordance with the laws of existence 
and survival. Most of the societies of the world are still engaged 
in acting according to these laws even in this present age. 
Membegs of civilized societies generally behave in accordance 
with the laws of understanding and appreciation. Since the 
development of applied sciences and technology are the chief 


“marks of a civilized society the main emphasis in such a society 


ison the operational and the rational methods of know‘edge. 
But generally in a civilized society the methods of valuation of 
values are neglected, Moreover, in a civilized society intuition 
is rarely incorporated as a valid source of knowledge*due 
to extreme pragmatic bias. Hence, the operational and the 
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rational methods of knowledge Very often remain partial and 
inadequate due to the exclusion of intuition as a valid source of 
knowledge. One of the main uses of developed technology and 
applied sciences is power or strength. Power generates an urge 
in a civilized society for self-aggrandizement and domination 
over mediocre and aboriginal societies. ‘Thus, one of the dominant 
tendencies of a civilized society is to impose its authority over 
aboriginal and mediocre societies. The members of aboriginal 
and mediocre societies imitate the ideals of civilized societies 
partly due to direct or indirect pressure of the latter and partly 
due to their lack of initative, originality, and feeling of 
inferiority. In civilized societies the internal atmosphere is not 
sufficiently suitable so that its members may be able to individuate 
themselves. They do not also exert favourable influence on the 
members of aboriginal and mediocre societies whereby they may 
individuate themselves. They have power, but they have no 


ee . . ) 
vision, nor comprehension of the nature of reality. When one * 


civilized society is confronted by another of its kind the most 
dominent urge in both of them is the trial of strength. Each 
civilized society tries its utmost for increasing its power for 
overpowering, and if possible, overthrowing other societies of its 
kind. Hence, the greater is the number of civilized societies in the 
world, the greater are the possibilities of tension in the civilized 
world. The possibilities of individuation are considerably 
minimized or even sometimes eliminated in a world of growing 
tension. On the contrary, certain conditions may be created in a 
civilized society through which the very antithesis of individuation 
may be produced in certain individuals in the form of conscription, 
indoctrination, regimentation of thought and behaviour and the 
like. The only way by which civilized societies may suzvive is 
through elimination of power for overpowering other societies 
through mutual agreement with other civilized societies. The 
only way by which civilized societies may co-exist in peace is 
by gradually replacing their military power by developing their 
pure sciences, axiology and philosophy. Thus, civilized societies 
will be able to raise themselyes to the position of cultural 
societies through proper emphasis of pure sicences, axiology 
and philosophy with the ultimate aim of discovering the 
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various dynamic organizatons and the laws of reality. 
Discovery of a new philosophical outlook through the harmony 
of sciences and axiology will open up many avenues for the 
creation of values, for value “creation is possible only through 
clear comprehension of the nature of reality. Creative 
personalities create values so that others may appreciate. 
Appreciation of values by a large number of individuals leads to 
harmony and peace in a society. Appreciation is the fundamental 
law through harmony and peace are achieved in a social organi- 
zation. It eliminates the possibilities of tensions, anxieties, 
hatreds and the like not only within the territorial boundaries 
of a cultured society, but even outside the territorial jurisdictions 
of such a society. ‘The existence of a cultured society is, therefore, 
a great boon to the entire human race. It may serve as an ideal 
for emulation for other types of societies in the world. 
oHowever, it may be pointed out that a cultured society which 


* emerges out of a civilized society may have the possibility of 


stable existence which is a pre-requisite for further development. 
But if per chance a mediocre society is able to raise itself to the 
position of a cultured society through the astounding creative 
genius of ‘some of its members it may have the possibility of 
reverting to its original position due to its lack of technological 
power and military strength. There must be, therefore, a natural 
process of transition from an aboriginal society to a cultured 
society by passing through the intermediate stages of mediocre 
and civilized societies. This process of transition may be slow or 
fast, but the transition must occur in its natural sequence if a 
particular society aspires to retain a stable position for further 
development. In reality, however, this natural sequence of 
transition of societies is very rarely found in the world. Very 
often it is found that the transition of a particular society from 
‘one form to another is random rather than orderly and systematic 
very mich like the random quantum jumps and gene-mutatipns. 
"The upshot of this discussion is that the source of acquired 
teleology. is in the environment, particularly in the social 
environment. Individuation takes place when there is com- 
patibility between acquired teleology and innate teleology. 
Innate teleology of an individual is naturally creative. 
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Acquired teleology may also be creative in its nature if proper 
selection of this teleology is made by an individual from 
the physical, social and cosmic environment. In a case of com- 
patibility of acquired teleology with innate teleology in an 
individual both the teleologies have the same orientation. In 
other words, in a case of compatilibity between acquired teleology 
and innate teleology there is conflux of creativity within persona- 
lity leading to individuation of a person. Now a question may 
be raised: how is acquired teleology incorporated into a 
personality? Does an acquired teleology get incorporated into 
a personality of its own accord ,without any choice on the part 
of a personality? Or is a personality responsible for making 
the choice of an acquired teleology? Our answer is that it is 
personality which makes the choice of an acquired teleology in 
accordance with its predominant needs. ‘The needs of existence 
and survival must be fulfilled first prior to the satisfaction of 
any other needs. Likewise some of the most essential volitional, 
emotional, and intellectual needs must be fulfilled first, prior to 
the satisfaction of creative needs. It is true that there is the 
superjection of the creative teleology over against the organi- 
zational aspect of a personality. But the superjection of the 
creative teleology may be sufficiently retarded due to internal 
inconsistencies and instability of the organizational aspect of a 
Personality. Furthermore, a person whose very existence is 
threatened by certain unfavourable environmental conditions 
cannot normally create values. To put it briefly, it may be said 
that will-to-create presupposes wwill-to-know and will-to-know 
Presupposes will-to-exist. Large sections of the human race are 
still struggling hard for survival and gaining knowledge of the 
various organizations and laws of reality. However, there are 
certain hopeful signs in certain societies which give indications 
to the fact that certain members of some of the civilized societies 
are making genuine efforts for raising their societies to the status 
of a cultured society. In certain quarters of the intellectual 
world top priority is given by certain scholars to the study of the 
fundamental problems which have a philosophical bearing through 
implicit or explicit convergence of pure sciences and axiology. 
With gradual convergence of the different branches of sciences, 
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on the one hand, and the convergence of sciences and axiologf, 
on the other, there will be ample chances for the discovery of the 
fundamental organizations and laws of reality. Clear compre- 
hension of the nature of reality will foster in certain individuals 
the urge for the creation of values which will have universal 
appeal. Clear comprehension of the nature of reality will also 
enable the creative individuals to realize the ideal of culture in a 
society and thereby creating a social atmosphere where persona 
lities will have the maximum opportunity for individuating 
themselves. 

In summing up our discussion the question may be posed 
again: What is the principle of individuation? What is the 
principle which makes a person a distinctive and unique 
individual? Our answer to the question is that teleology is the 

rinciple of individuation. Will alone is not the principle of 
individuation, nor is feeling the sole individuating principle, 
nor even is logical coherence the individuating principle. In 
our view intellect, feeling and will are the different processes 
through which a person is individuated. For instance, a literary 
genius or a scientist or a philosopher is individuated through 
thought process; likewise, a poet or a painter or a musician is 
individuated through his unique experience and feeling ; similarly, 
a social worker or a martyr or a political leader is individuated 
through his dominant and persistent will. Different philosophers 
made serious errors when they maintained that one or the other 
mental process was the principle of individuation, ‘There are 
three aspects of the mind, viz., cognition, affection and conation. 
These different aspects of the mind cannot exist in complete isola- 
tion frown one another, but they are inseparably associated with 
one another even though one of the aspects may predominate 
over others. Consequently, one of the mental aspects cannot be 
exclusively regarded as the principle of individuation. In, our 
view a person is individuated through the various mental 
Processes, but these mental processes themselves cannot be 
Tegarded as the individuating principles. Creative teleology is 
expressed through the various mental processes. Creative 
teleology is the real principle of individuation. Innate teleology is 
the original creative teleology. The creativity of innate teleology 
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if considerably enhanced if it is nurtured by favourable acquired 
teleology. In other words, if acquired teleology is derived from a 
creative source, it nourishes the innate teleology, but if acquired 
teleology is derived from an uncreative source, it puts obstacles 
before the expressive tendencies of an innate teleology. That is, 
if acquired teleology is itself creative in its origin it is compatible 
with the innate teleology of a person; but if acquired teleology 
owes its origin to an uncreative source, it is not compatible with 
the innate teleology of a person. In our view compatibility of the 
acquired teleology with the innate teleology of person is the real 
principle of individuation. 

There is an aspect of a human personality which can never 
be completely destroyed, suppressed or altered. We are here 
referring to the innate teleology of a personality. A person 
retains his relative uniqueness throughout his life. A person is 
born with his relative uniqueness. This innate uniqueness of a 
person can never be completely trained through any amount of 
‘conditioning.’ Each individual has the capacity for creating and 
appreciating values from his unique point of view. In a way, 
therefore, each person has an innate artistic nature. Each 
individual has a natural and spontaneous urge for the creation 
of novel and original values. In this sense each person has a 
romantic nature. A person is romantic in the sense that he 
spontaneously creates novel and original values without following 
any pre-established rules. ‘There are no set plans and definite 
tules for the creation of values. There are infinite variety of 
ways in which values may be created. A poet, for instance, may 
compose poems in an infinite variety of ways; he may formulate 
his own rules of poetry whenever he may think it nece§sary; in 
fact, he may compose poems in his own spontaneous style with- 
out following any definite rule whatsoever. An artist 
expresses his talent in a variety of ways. That is the reason why 
the artistic creations of a genuine artist are novel, original and 
diverse, A real artist is never satisfied by copying the values 
created by other artists. A werk of art is not the expression of 
an artist’s imperfect mind. It is not the expression of an artist’s 
_ unfulfilled desires. But, on the contrary, artistic creations are 
_ the expressions of an artist’s richness of the personality. ‘That 
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is, when there is exuberance of thought or emotion or volition 
in the mind of an artist he expresses it in the form of philosophy, 
poetry, painting, music and the like. A musician, for instance, 
composes songs when he cannot but compose songs. A genuine 
musician transforms his entire personality into the music that he 
composes. A piece of music bears the unique stamp of its creator. 
Values are the actualizations of the ideas that are in the mind of 
an artist. We must point out here that we use expression 
‘artist’ here in a very broad sense. In our view everybody is 
more or less an artist or is capable of being so if he is placed in 
a favourable environment. We, therefore, think that not only are 
the creators of fine arts artists, but also philosophers, scientists, 
social workers, political leaders, workers, peasants, intellectuals 
and the like are so. 

In our view beauty is one of the common features of all 
wvalues. All values have an esthetic quality. We may point out 
here that we have used the term ‘beauty’ or ‘esthetic value’ in 
a very broad sense. We do not mean by the term ‘beauty’ only the 
beauty of fine arts, but we use the term ‘beauty’ for the 
harmonius, symmetrical and esthetic aspect of any value that is 
created by a creative personality. According to J. W. N. Sullivan, 
a great scientist may be regarded as an artist, and his scientific 
discoveries may be regarderd as the works of art.” Henri 
Poincaré pointed out that there was an esthetic element in mathe- 
matics and all scientific theories. Henry Margenau also opined 
that beauty and elegance were the important marks of a good 
Scientific theory. The esthetic value has a great significance in 
human life. The creation of esthetic value has been one of the 
dominant urges in human personality from the dawn of human 
history. The relics of the prehistoric man’s artistic creations 
convince us of his keen zsthetic sense. Anthropologists have 
discovered that some of the primitive artistic creations refer back 
to 30,000 to 10,000 B. C. Pearcy Brown made an extensive 
study of the ancient Indian art and found that primitive 
artists had a natural gift for artistic expressions and the 
figures that they created had a considerable spirit. „He 
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pointed out that some of these artistic creations were 
thousands of years old.2* Elliot Smith opined that the pre- 
historic man had a remarkable aptitude for pictorial art and 
craftsmanship.” Franz Boas also said in a very emphatic 
manner about the skill and subtlety of the primitive man’s artistic 
creations. He remarked that some of the musical compositions 
of some of the primitive musicians were so subtle and intricate 
that even the skilled artists of the modern times found them very 
difficult to imitate.2® He also observed that in primitive life 
science, religion and poetry were inextricably interwoven.” In 
primitive life all forms of experience were harmoniously united 
and blended. The study of primitive art demonstrates that 
creative impulse constitutes one of the fundamental teleologies in 
human personality. Moreover, the creation of esthetic value 
seems to be one of the main aims of human personality. We, 
therefore, believe that when the creative teleology of an individual 
is thwarted he feels miserable and he may even develop an 
abnormal personality. A number of psychologists did some 
research in the field of abnormal art and they found that certain 
abnormal persons were capable of producing art some which 
had high esthetic value. Max Simon made a number of studies 
on abnormal art and he found that the quality and structure of 
different drawings of abnormal persons differed according to their 
different abnormal tendencies. Lomboroso found that quite a large 
number of abnormal persons exhibited artistic tendencies, and 
sometimes of a high degree of complexity and subtlety. He observ- 
ed that insanity facilitated artistic activity in persons who were 
not previously artists. In his view an abnormal person is able to 
produce art because his imagination is freed from all restraints.** 
Anastasi and Foley found that some of the artistic prdéductions 
of certain psychotics were indistinguishable from the artistic 
productions of the normal artists both in style and content.” 
es S 

24 Indian Painting, pp. 15-16. 

25 The Origin of Civilization, p. 21. 

26 The Mind of the Primitive Man, pp. 172-3. 
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Researches in the field of abnormal art show that artistic tendency 
is one of the most dominant tendencies in human personality. It 
seems that in certain cases of behaviour disorders the innate 
teleology of a person is able to express itself because the tension 
created by the acquired teleology is sufficiently relaxed. It may be, 
therefore, possible that extreme form of tension between the 
innate teleology and the acquired teleology in a personality may 
be one of the predisposing causes of psychoneurosis. In certain 
cases of psychoneurosis the thwarting influences of the environment 
may lose force and thereby enabling an abnormal person to give 
free expression to his innate teleology. An abnormal person, 
therefore, may produce different forms of art during insanity 
which he could not produce when he was normal due to adverse 
environmental conditions. ‘The misery of an abnormal person 
may be due to the fact that the society of which he is a member 
did not provide him with suitable opportunities for the expres- 
sion of his implicit creative teleology. Apart from the primitive 
and the abnormal art, the children’s art bears testimony to the 
fact that creative teleology constitutes the fundamental nature of 
human personality. Poetry, painting, music, literature and the like 
of children give sufficient indication of the fact that they have a 
natural tendency for the creation of beauty in very rudimentary 
forms from very early stages of their lives. Children grow 
normally when their creative teleologies are relatively unrestricted. 
But their natural developments are hampered when their implicit 
creative teleologies are repeatedly and ruthelessly thwarted by the 
environment. All these instances show that creative teleology is 
one of the fundamental laws of human personality. 

Creativity is the unified law of reality. The Absolute is the 
supremély creative personality. It has the maximum degree of 
complexity of its organizational aspect. It has individuality of the 
highest order. Creativity is also the individuating principle of 
finite personalities. It is the source of individuality and unique- 
ness, ‘The greater is the intensity and range of creativeness, the 
greater are the possibilities of individuality and uniqueness in a 
person. Persons can be arranged in a hierarchy according | to 
their individuality and uniqueness. Creativity is the principie 
through which psycho-physical entities get their emphasis, concen- 
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tration, organization and complexity. There is the superjection 
of the creative principle over the organizational aspect of å 
personality. Creativity is the general law which guides all sponta- 
neous activities. It is the fundamental principle which gives 
orientation to’all productive activities. It is the source of meaning 
and value. A personality which has creative teleology has meaning 
and value, and the values that it creates have also meanings. ‘The 
values that are created by a creative personality partake of the 
creative teleology of their creator. Each value has uniqué 
meaning that was imparted to it by its creator. Creativity is the 
principle of change, motion and development. It is the highest 
form of activity. Dynamism is the expression of creativity. 
Creativity is the source of meaning as well as dynamism. ‘There 
is, therefore, a necessary correlation between meaning and 
dynamism, The richer is the meaning of a value, the greater is 
its dynamism. A value which has poor meaning has compara- 
tively lesser degree of dynamism than those values which have 
richer meanings. For instance, a poetry, painting or drama which 
is rich in meaning has universal appeal, but if it has poor meaning 
it may have the capacity for evoking appreciation in a very few 
persons. Certain values which are poor in meaning may have 
only local and temporary appeal. A value which does not havé 
universal appeal is evidently poor in its meaning. Values can 
be arranged in a hierarchy according to the richness of their 
meanings and intensity of their dynamisms. Values of the 
highest order have simplicity and beauty. ‘They have simplicity 
in the sense that they explain a wide variety of phenomena 
subsumed under them, and they have beauty in the sense that they 
have maximum internal coherence. 

A value is created in an act of intuition. ‘There if intense 
activity in a personality during an act of intuition. There is 
perfect co-ordination between cognitive, conative and affective 
aspects of a personality during an act of intuition. A creative 
personality has the intuition of an idea which grips his mind giving 
him rapturous delight and at first eludes his comprehension like 
an evanescent will-o’-the-wisp, and. he mentally pursues it with 
frantic restlessness until he has a vivid intuition of the idea, and 
he feels a most poignant anguish until he is able to express his 
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idea in the form of a value. Thüs, he comprehends anjidea in an 
intuitive flash and gives expression to it in an indeterministic 
creative act. But even after a value is created, a creative persona- 
lity goes on to create yet another value as he is pre-eminently a 
creative person. The romanic agony of a person is the source of 
his incessant creative activity. Mario Praz believed that a roman- | 
tic idea could not be given a tangible expression for expression” 
was too trivial in comparison to an idea. In his view a romantic 
idea exalts an artist, but he does not give an expression to his idea. 
A poet, for instances, sits in front of a forever blank paper, a 
musician listens to the marvellous concerts of his soul without 
making any attempts to translate them into notes. According to 
Mario Praz, expression of a romantic idea is tantamount to 
to decadence. It seems to us that Praz exaggerated the 
inexpressibility of a romantic idea. An idea can certainly be 
expressed in the form of a value, and when an idea is expressed 
in the form of a value it is not tantamount to decadence. Each 
value is unique in its own way the parallel of which may not be 
found anywhere. A creative personality is never satisfied with 
the creation of a value or a set of values for his personality 
overflows with innumerable ideas and he feels a most poignant 
agony unless he is able to create values incessantly in novel and 
original ways. However, there is no doubt about the fact that 
a creative personality experiences a sense of inadequacy after 
the creation of his current value, and he hopes that he will be 
able to make better performance in future. There is a sort of 
mixed feeling in the mind of a creative personality, viz., a feeling 
of inadequacy after the creation of the current value, and a feeling 
of joy in anticipation that he will be able to create a more perfect 
value in future. This sort of mixed feeling prompts a creative 
personality to create more and more perfect values incessantly. 
Fach value that a creative personality creates is new, original and 
unique. A creative person is himself taken by surprise by his 
own creations even though he is himself the creator of fis own 


“values. He creates values in novel and original ways, and conven- 
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tions follow the values that were originally created like trails 
which mediocres cherish and imitate. 

In each creative act a new and original value is created by a 
creative personality. A creative person is surprized, delighted 
and highly satisfied by the novel and original values that he creates. 
But he does not the harp upon the same theme over and over 
again. He does not linger on to his original theme till his 
originality becomes stale and hackneyed. He does not treat his 
values as fetishes. Values that are once created by a creative 
Personality continue to exist as souvenirs. A souvenir in its 
common usage refers to a thing which is preserved to recall some 
place, occasion, person etc, with which a person had some 
emotional or intellectual attachment in the past. We extend the 
meaning of the term ‘souvenir’ in our philosophical theory. In 
our philosophical theory we regard those past values as ‘souvenirs’ 
which one may still appreciate on their intrinsic merits. A 
creative personality may preserve his past values as souvenirs 
and he may still have appreciation for them on their own merits. 
Likewise a person who is an appreciator of certain values may 
preserve them as souvenirs and he may have rational adoration 
for them. But certain persons regard some of the past values as 
supreme, final and unsurpassable. Generally they have morbid 
and irrational adoration for those past values. In our philoso- 
phical theory we shall call those past values ‘fetishes’ for which 
one has irrational reverence. 

A creative personality is continuously on a creative advance 
and perennially gives new orientations to his creative acts. The 
Absolute is the supremely creative personality who perennially 
creates novel and original values. Its cosmic values continue to 
exist as souvenirs. None of its cosmic values is regarded *by the 
Abolute as a fetish. Values are created by creative personalities 
for appreciation by others, A value is not purely subjective, but 
rather it is objective for it is the actualization of an idea. It 
exists objectively and it involves a unique meaning. That is the 
reason why it can be appreciated by others besides the creator. 
A value has spatio-temporal existence. ‘The actualization of an 
idea Aas beginning in time, and its objectification involves space. 
Hence, a value is finite. A value is in a sense relative in its nature. 
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Tt is not absolutely, finally and unsurpassably true, good and 
beautiful for all times and all places. A particular value may “be 
surpassed by the succeeding ones of infinite subtlety and richness. 
Hence, Keates’ saying that ‘a thing of beauty is joy for ever’ 
seems only to be a half truth, Creative personalities cherish the 
past values as mere souvenirs. Each value fades in course of 
time like the pallor of senility as the new ones come into existence 
with radiant effulgence. ‘The perpetual novelty of our world and 
reality is sustained by the incessant creative activities of finite 
creative personalities and the Absolute. 
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j CHAPTER VI 
THE NATURE OF HUMAN FREEDOM 


The problem of human freedom is of vital importance in 
philosophy for there are hardly any philosophers or psychologists 
who have clearly understood the real implications of the term 
‘freedom.’ Almost everybody in the world has some notion of 
freedom however vague and inadequate it may be, but almost 
nobody séems to have a clear and definite idea of freedom taken 
in its positive sense. Hence, there is a lot of confusion regarding 
the real implications of the term ‘freedom,’ and there is a hot 
controversy on this problem. Certain philosophers deny freedom 
of an individual altogether and they regard a finite individual as 
a mere victim of circumstances. They are popularly known as 
determinists. Certain other philosophers believe that freedom of 
the will means absolutely undetermined choice on the part of a 
finite individual. They are known as indeterminists. Certain 
other philosophers maintain that an individual is free in the sense 
that his volitions are determined by himself in the choice of an 
action. They are known as self-determinists, These are the 
three main trends of thought that have developed out of an 
age-long controversy which will be briefly discussed below : 

I. Determinism. The advocates of determinism deny 
freedom of the will of finite individuals. According to deter- 
minists, the actions of finite individuals are determined by certain 
fixed laws and consequently, an individual behaves in almost the 
same way under the same given conditions. ‘The actions of a 
finite individual are determined by his antecedents Whether 
proximate or remote, viz., heredity, character and the like. ‘The 
environmental conditions have a great influence on shaping the 
Personality of an individual. An individual responds to the 
envirénmental stimuli in a fixed way. J. B. Watson and other 
behaviourists maintained that the environment had a tremendous 
influence on shaping the personality and behaviour pattern of an 
individual, An individual responds to the stimuli in certain 
specific ways, and thus his behaviour pattern gets organized in 
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a particular way. The behaviour of an individual may be 
conditioned by changing the environmental conditions. Thus, an 
individual has no freedom of the will. He acts in the same way 
under the same given conditions in accordance with the laws of 
casuality. Hence, the actions of an individual are uniform under 
similar conditions; they do not occur in any other way. It is, 
therefore, possible to predict the behaviour of an individual if one 
has adequate knowledge of the antecedent causes. ‘The actions 
of finite individuals are not free, but rather they are determined. 
Necessitarianism is another name for determinism. According to: 
this theory, every event in the universe is determined by casual 
necessity. ‘The determinists advanced many arguments in favour 
of their doctrine some of which may be briefly summarized 
below : 

(1) Certain determinists believe that differences in the 
“behaviour of individuals are due to the differences of their organic 
structures, particularly due to the differences in the nervous and 
the glandular systems, Some of the modern psychologists and 
physiologists maintain that certain maladjusted persons behave in 
a peculiar way due to diseased or deformed conditions of their 
nervous systems or glandular systems. The people of different 
nations also show differences in their tastes, temperaments, 
habits and the like mainly due to their differences in organic 
structures. 

(2) Heredity is also considered to be an important factor 
in determining the personality structure and behaviour pattern of 
an‘individual. Persons behave in different ways due to their 
hereditary differences. Hereditary characteristics are transmitted 
from generation to generation. An individual cannot completely 
overcome the influence of his hereditary characters that he has 
inherited from his parents. Certain scientists like Lamarck, 
Jennings and others maintained that not only physical characters, 
but intellectual and moral qualities were also transmitted by the 
parents to the offspring through heredity.. For instance, the 
children of criminal tribes are generally criminals. Thus, persons 
resemble their parents not only in their physique, but also in sheir 
mental and moral characteristics. It is true not only of families, 
but also of entire races. For instance, certain Germans think that 
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they have superior intelligence and greater political and ethical 
responsibility compared to other races in the world, since they 
belong to the Nordic race. Likewise, certain American whites 
believe that they have superior intelligence than those of the 
American Negroes. Similarly, certain people believe that the white 
races of the Western hemisphere of the world have superior intel- 
ligence, clearer ethical purpose, superior culture and the like than 
those of the coloured people of the Orient. Certain supporters 
of determinism, therefore, believe that differences in behaviour 
of individuals are mainly due to racial differences. Hence, the 
behaviour of an individual is not free; but rather it is determined. 
(3) The environment plays an important part in determining 
the behaviour pattern of an individual. ‘The environmental 
influences may even modify the personality structure of an 
individual. J. B. Watson, an enthusiastic advocate of environ- 
mentalism, claimed that the behaviour pattern of an individual 
could be completely conditioned through proper control of the 
environmental conditions. He asserted that a normal child could 
be turned into a teacher, or a poet, or a painter, or a musician, 
‘or a scientist through proper conditioning. He believed that 
a new generation of healthy men and women could be brought 
into existence, if children were trained by scientifically but 
humanistically trained child-experts and educators in well- 
equipped institutions from the very infancy. The behaviour 
pattern of an individual is determined by the environmental 
‘conditions. 8 
(4) Certain determinists are of the opinion that the 
possibility of prediction of human conduct implies determinism. 
According to them, the future behaviour of an individual”can be 
predicted by proper study of the antecedent causes. ‘The actions 
of an individual are rigidly determined by the antecedent causes. 
Hence, the conduct of an individual can be easily predicted, if the 
antecédent causes of his behaviour are fully known beforehand. 
‘Likewise, the future courses of actions of a large number of 
persons can also be predicted by proper study of the statistical 
data” The possibility of prediction of behaviour of groups of 
Persons has been partially established by statistical methods. 
(5) According to certain philosophers, belief in the law 
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of causality presupposes a belief in some kind of deterministic 
order in the universe. In their opinion the law of causality is 
contradicted by the doctrine of the freedom of the will. A 
volition cannot be completely free because in that case it would 
mean that the will expresses itself without any antecedent cause. 
The doctrine of the freedom of the will is, therefore, inconsistent 
with the law of causality. 

Apart from some of these main arguments there are many 
other arguments too in support of the doctrine of determinism 
which have been intentionally left out here for the sake of 
brevity. ‘The advocates of determinism asserted on the basis of 
some of these arguments that finite individuals had no freedom of 
the will. The individuals are what the environment makes them. 
There is some truth in the standpoint of the determinists, but 
some of their arguments have to be accepted with reservation. 
‘Some of the arguments mentioned above will be critically 
examined in the following few pages : 

(1) According to Gall, the mental powers of an individual 
are determined by certain elevations or ‘bumps’ in the cerebral 
structure. But later experiments in physiology and psychology 
proved that this was not true, and so the theory of phrenology 
was abandoned. However, it is recognized by psychologists and 
physiologists that certain cases of behaviour disorders were due 
to certain types of deficiency or disease of the brain or other parts 
of the nervous system. ‘They also admitted that the under- 
functioning or the over-functioning of the endocrine glands had 
also‘a great deal of influence on the general behaviour of a person. 
There is some truth in the argument of the determinists that the 
behaviour of an individual is to some extent determined by the 
Organic constitution of an individual. But the organic constitution 
of an individual is not the sole determinant of his behaviour 
Pattern. ‘There are other determinants which influence the beha- 
viour pattern of an individual. It may not be, however, true that 
the racial differences in intelligence and ability were due to the 
Organic structural differences of the different races. Such views 
are held in disrepute amongst scholars. In our view the innate 
potentialities of individuals can be developed through proper 
Orientation of the activities towards creative ends and through 
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favourable creative atmosphere. Moreover, so far as the capacity 
for the choice of a particular course of action is concerned, which 
is one of the fundamental implications of the freedom of the will, 
the nature of the cerebral structure or the structure of the 
organism has very little to do with it. An individual has freedom 
of choice of an alternative course of actions irrespective of the 
nature of the structure of his organism. 

(2) There is a great deal of truth in the argument of the 
supporters of determinism that the personality structure and the 
behaviour pattern of an individual is determined to a very great 
extent by heredity. But heredity is not the sole determinant of 
the behaviour pattern of an individual. We pointed out in the 
previous chapters that an aspect of a personality owed its 
existence to heredity and another aspect of it to the environment. 
We also pointed out that apart from the socio-cultural influence an 
individual had a creative teleology which steered his course of 
actions for realizing his unique creative purpose. Personal 
enterprise and initiative seems to be more important in deter- 
mining the behaviour pattern of an individual than the influence of 
heredity. Children of great men of genius do not necessarily 
become great intellectuals, and the children of criminals do not 
necessarily become criminals, On the contrary, great men have 
sometimes risen from very mediocre families, and the progeny 
of great persons have sometimes degraded themselves into moral 
and intellectual weaklings. The argument of some of the deter- 
minists that heredity is the sole determinant of the behaviour 
pattern of an individual is definitely wrong. i 

(3) The argument of some of the supporters of determinism 
that environment has a potent influence on the behaviour pattern 
of an individual seems to have a great deal of truth. But the 
influence of the environment cannot be regarded as the sole 
determinant of the behaviour pattern of an individual. There 
are*cettain individuals who refuse to be influenced by certain 
aspects of or even by the’ whole of a society. Such individuals 
may ‘suck in’ their acquired teleology from the physical. or the 
cosmic environment. An individual may acquire this creative 
teleology by his own enterprise and propagate his ideas amongst 
others. An individual has a unique creative purpose, not exclu- 
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sively due to his hereditary make up or social influence, but due to 
his own initiative and originality, due to the meaning and purpose 
that his personality embodies, due to his will-to-know reality and 
due to his dominant creative purpose. If social influences are 
favourable for the well-being and development of his personality, 
he imbibes a lot of inspiration from them. But if social 
influences are hostile and pernicious, they cannot affect him much 
if he is a person with well-defined creative teleology. The more 
a creative person finds himself in the midst of hostile and 
pernicious environment, the more his creative ideas are well- 
defined. He finds a great deal of difference between himself and 
the mediocres around him, and he realizes the uniqueness of his 
personality and the originality of his creative ideas in contrast 
with the mediocrity of the majority. He cannot be led astray by 
any allurement or baffled by any hindrances offered by the 
environment while he tries to realize his creative end. An 
individual with well-defined creative teleology retains his 
uniqueness in the midst of a hostile congregation of persons with 
his towering personality and ignores all attacks, criticisms and 
ridicules, He sticks to his principles without budging in the least ~ 
even though his adherence to the principle involves risk of life, 
and he makes his novel contribution to the general well-being 
and progress of humanity. Therefore, the influence of a society 
whether favourable or unfavourable for the development of a 
personality or not is potent in the case of those persons who have 
not acquired well-defined creative teleologies. But the influence 
of a society is only one-sided in the case of genuinely creative 
personalities, ‘That is, the social conditions which are favourable 
for the realization of human values can have positive influence 
in the dase of genuinely creative personalities, but the social 
conditions which are harmful for the proper development of 
human personality and human progress may evoke negative 
response in the case of the latter. It is evident, then, that the 
mind of an individual is not like a tabuļa rasa on which the social 
influences invariably and irrevocably produce their impressions, 


(4) The argument of some of the determinists that precise 
Predictions of some the future actions of an individual ‘can be 
made does not seem to be absolutely correct. There are 
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different possible courses of actions that an individual may adopt 
at a given time; consequently, it may not be possible to make 
absolutely precise predictions of all future actions of an indivi- 
dual. An individual, for instance, may act in the same manner 
in a given circumstance on nine occasions, but on the tenth 
occasion he may act very differently. There are certain indivi- 
duals who may take us by surprise by turning over a new leaf 
over-night. Hardened criminals, for instance, sometimes 
deyelop saintly outlook, and saints sometimes degenerate them- 
selves into profligates due to some sudden change in their 
Personalities, Human nature is so complex and so dynamic 
that even.a thorough psychological analysis of an individual’s 
nature cannot enable us to precisely predict his future course of 
actions. Sometimes we know a particular person to be decent 
and cultured and after observing him for a pretty long time we 
are convinced that he will always behave decently in future, but 
we may find to our utter astonishment that this particular indivi- 
dual gives up all his decency and culture at a moment of crisis, 
and at that time we may find him to be wild, aggressive and cruel, 
We cannot, therefore, make precise predictions. regarding a 
person’s future conduct. The personality of an individual cannot 
be completely judged by observing his conscious activities alone. 
According to certain psychologists the unconscious mind is teem- 
ing with painful memories, rebellious desires, feelings. of 
inferiority and humiliation, ancestral prejudices, indecent sex 
wishes and the like. It is difficult to exactly ascertain when and 
under what conditions these repressed wishes will expresses 
themselves. There is no certain and definite method by which we 
can know the volitional tendency of an individual at a given time. 
Besides this, the personality of an individual is implicitly or 
explicitly creative. Hence, his actions are not absolutely stereo- 
typed, but they have an element of spontaneity, A genuinely 
creative person is the creator of infinite variety of values, It 
canfot, therefore, be precisely predicted in what way an individual 
will create values in future- The value creations of a creative 
individual are free. 9 

? Tt must be acknowledged, however, that the general beha- 
vioural tendencies of a particular individual can be predicted to 
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a certain extent, of course, leaving a wide margin of possible 
errors in such predictions. Besides this, it is possible to predict 
to a very great extent the behaviour of masses of individuals. 
Future predictions that are made on the basis of statistical analysis 
of the different types of behaviour of masses of individuals have 
proved to be true to a very great extent. 

(5) The argument of some determinists that the law of causality 
is not consistent with the doctrine of freedom of the will does not 
seem to be plausible. Freedom of the will does imply that the 
volition involved in an action is without any cause, ‘An individual 
makes the choice of a particular course of actions freely. He 
himself is the cause of his actions. WVolitions' of an individual 
are not uncaused, but rather they are determined by the individual 
himself, ‘The law of causality, therefore, is not’ inconsistent 
with the doctrine of the freedom of the will. 

5 It is quite obvious from the proceeding discussion that the 
atgument of- some of the determinists -that the environment, 
particularly the social environment, plays an important part in 
influencing the behaviour pattern of an individual contains a great 
deal of truth. However, this argument does not universally hold 
good in the case of all persons or groups of persons. There are 
certain individuals who are hardly influenced by a social environ- 
ment. On the contrary, they persistently pursue their own ends 
and remain almost impervious to most of the social influences. 
There are certain individuals who even revolt against a social 
structure, and they in their turn try to influence the society of 
Which they are members. However, there are certain: individuals 
who act in conformity with a particular social standard under 
certain situations and react in a very different way under others. 
That is°how one can account for criticisms and revolts in a society. 
A person or a group of persons can endure different types of 
social oppressions upto a certain extent, but when the latter become 
unbearable the former criticise them or revolt against them. o This 
clearly indicates that a person or a gryp of persons have capacity 
for free thinking and free volition. Obviously, then, an individual 
cannot be regarded as a victim of circumstances in every walk of 
life. He refuses to be influenced by those social influences which 
are detrimental to the development of human personality. He has 
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the freedom of choice of an alternative course of actions from 
amongst different possible courses of actions. He is, therefore, 
himself responsible for his right or wrong actions. If an individual 
deliberately commits a crime, he is himself responsible for it for 
he has the capacity for distinguishing between right and wrong 
courses of actions. It cannot be denied, therefore, that an indivi- 
dual has his own share of responsibility in performing an action. 
Strictly speaking determinism cannot satisfactorily account for the 
moral responsibility of an individual and thus debars him from 
reward or punishment. Besides this, determinism cannot account 
for the facts of remorse and repentance. A human individual is 
not non-moral in his nature like a brute but he has the power of 
distinguishing between right and wrong, and he also knows that he 
has the option of choosing one alternative course of actions from 
different possible alternatives. He experiences joy when he suc- 
ceeds in realizing his desired end, and dejection when he fails to 
realize his moral purpose. He feels sorry when he deliberately 
violates his moral principles. Remorse and repentance are due 
to the fact that the capacities for good as well as evil are equally 
present in an individual, and he has also sufficient knowledge of 
the fact that the choice of the right course of actions leads to the 
development of personality and the choice of the wrong course 
of actions leads to the degeneration of personality. That is the 
reason why an individual repents for his wrong course of actions 
of which he is himself the author. Rashdall rightly pointed out 
that both good and evil impulses struggled for mastery within an 
individual, and that remorse was due to the fact that an individual 
became conscious of his wrong deed.* The fact that an individual 
experiences the sense of guilt after the performance of a wrong 
action indicates that he has a fundamentally ethical nature? Most 
of the determinists cannot account for remorse and repentance 
because according to most of them the environment is the most 
imporfant determinant of human actions. Consequently, most of 
the determinists have a tendency to shift the blame of immorality 
from an individual to the environmental conditions. ‘The argu 
meng of some of the determinist® that an individual is a victim of 
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circumstances does not at all seem to be sound for a human 
individual is not a thing to be drifted in any direction by the 
changing environmental conditions, rather he is a teleological 
personality. No environmental condition can restrict a person 
from doing his duty or coerce him to do what his conscience 
forbids him to do, An individual is attracted or repelled by the 
environmental conditions in accordance with the nature and 
strength of his creative purpose, William Temple rightly pointed 
out that credit was always due to a good character however 
unfavourable were the circumstances? In connection with, the 
theory of determinism we shall make passing reference to the 
views of a few adyocates of this doctrine. 

Thomas Hobbes was an advocate of determinism. Accord- 
ing to him, human beings have no freedom of the will, Their 
volitions are determined by appetites, impulses and passions 
* In a conflict of motives a volition is determined by the stron- 
gest impulse and an individual simply plays the part of a passive 
spectator. In an act of deliberation there may be many wills 
of which the last is the cause of a voluntary action. An indi- 
vidual cannot perform an action freely because he has no absolute 
control. over his will. He is not the master of his volitions. 
The law of sufficient reason is applicable to human actions ; but 
a human individual is not subject to the law of nesessity like 
other things. ‘The actions of an individual are determined by 
his ‘interests, inclinations, impulses and the like, but not by his 
free-will. The unconditional command of reason unadulterated 
bY passions and sensibilities cannot have any influence on the 
mind of an individual. The will of an individual is determined 
by irgestible impulses and uncontrolable appetites. Thus, an 
individual acts, no doubt, but his actions are not freely determined 
by his will. 

Hobbes’ interpretation of human nature seems to be wrong. 
If human actions were determined by momentary impulses, 
appetites, passions etc., then in tkat case there would. be no 
difference between human and animal actions, In fact, Hobbes 
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himself admitted that human beings had no’ freedom of the will 
like all other animals. he differentia of human beings, accord- 
ing to Hobbes, consists in their power of speech: Hobbes’ defi- 
nition of human beings’ is definitely wrong. ‘The differentia of 
human beings from’ other animals does not consist in the power 
of speech, but rather in their capacity for thinking and creating, 
Language is a system of symbols signifying certain things, 
feelings, ideas ete. That being so, animals, birds, reptiles ete. 
also produce certain sounds to signify certain things; feelings, 
situations etc. Thus, if Hobbes’ view is carried to its logical con- 
clusion one finds that he tended to place human beings on the same 
level with other animals. Hobbes maintained that an individual’s 
voluntary actions were determined by his strongest motive of the 
moment, and that they were not determined by the self. But, in 
fact, impulses, desires, appetites ete. do not struggle amongst them- 
selves for mastery, but rather they are organically related to 
petsonality and chosen by it with a definite end in view. It is the 
personality which judges the comparative values of the conflicting 
desires and freely chooses one of them which is in harmony with 
its teleogical nature. T'he voluntary actions of an individual have 
ethical significance and he is responsible for his actions for he 
performs them knowingly, deliberately and freely. Therefore, 
Hobbes’ deterministic interpretation of human behaviour seems to 
be wrong. 

Hume was also a staunch determinist like Hobbes. According 
to him, the human actions are uniform because their actions are 
governed by strict laws of necessity. Moral necessity does not in 
any way differ from physical necessity. Voluntary actions of an 
individual can be inferred from their corresponding mptives. 
Hume observed that human nature was uniform all over the world 
down the ages, and that the same motives produced the same 
actions.* Liberty, according to Hume, is not opposed to neces- 
sity, byt rather both these concepts are necessary in moral life. 
Motives are followed by ttair corresponding voluntary actions 
With uniformity and regularity because the will of a finite indi- 
vidual is strictly governed by the’laws of necessity. 
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Hume’s view is open to certain objections. We admit that 
human actions are not causeless, but that they are subject to the 
law of causation. Personality is the source of all actions. An 
individual performs actions with an end in view. But Hume 
does not believe in a permanent and identical personality. 
Voluntary actions cannot be attributed to a series of momentary 
impressions. Further, Hume was wrong in believing that human 
nature was uniform all over the world though all ages. The 
contrary of what Hume believed seems to be true. Human 
nature is fundamentally dynamic and creative; hence, it seems 
to be impossible in principle that human behaviour should be 
uniform all over the world through all ages. The facts of 
evoltition, social progress and change of values testify to the fact 
that change is one of the fundamental laws of reality. Besides 
this, Hume was unable to explain the real nature of necessity 
"which he emphasized so much. He himself confessed to his 
inability to explain the real nature of causality. According to 
him, we get the idea of causation from experience; that is, after 
we observe that one event is followed by another a number of 
times’ a bond of association is established between two events in 
the mind. Causation is nothing but an idea of the customary 
conjunction of events. Hume’s interpretation of causality is 
superficial. We do not derive the idea of causation from mere 
customary experience, but rather we discover the causal relation 
by observing objective connection between events. Hume, there- 
fore, had no justification in asserting that there was necessity 
in human actions for he could not establish the real nature of 
necessity itself. Finally, the idea of liberty in human actions 
can have no significance for Hume ruled out the idea of a per- 
manent and identical personality. Hume’s doctrine of determi- 
nism is the logical’ corollary of his doctrine of sensationism. 

Spinoza was also an advocate of rigid determinism. Accord- 
ing to him, an action is free in so far as the cause of it is wholly 
contained in the nature of the pas? history of an individual’ 
God alone is completely free. Finite individuals are only the 
modes of the divine substance; hence, they cannot be regasded 
as free, but rather they are dependent on God, ‘They consider 
themselves to be free because they are ignorant of the true cause 
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of their actions. In reality the actions of finite individuals are 
letermined by God. Will, according to Spinoza, cannot be 
called a free cause, but it can only be called necessary.° Will 
is only a mode of thought; and therefore, no action can be deter- 
mined by a volition but by some other cause, and that by some 
other cause and so on ad infinitum.® God alone who is infinite can 
will freely. i 

Spinoza’s conception of freedom cannot be criticized ade- 
quately without a prior criticism of his metaphysical system, 
According to Spinoza, God is the only substance and He js iden- 
tical with the universe. God has: no- personality, teleology, 
intelligence and will. Here there are obvious difficulties. in 
Spinoza’s metaphysical system. How can God manifest Himself 
in His modes if He is devoid of will and purpose? If finite 
individuals are completely dependent on God, then finite indi- 
viduals and their values are reduced to mere appearances. Int 
Spinoza’s metaphysical system finite individuals are reduced to 
mere puppets in the world drama of God. Strictly speaking, 
then, from the standpoint of Spinoza’s metaphysics moral judge- 
ments cannot be passed on the conduct of finite individuals because À 
they are not ultimately responsible for the choice of the alter- 
native courses of actions. Spinoza’s interpretation of human 
nature is inadequate mainly because of the deterministic bias of 
his metaphysical system, 

I. Indeterminism. According to the doctrine of indeter- 
minism, the volitions of an individual are not determined by any 
cause or motive. Volitions of an individual are not determitied ~ 
by any psychological or physiological antecedents, They are 
uncaused and motiveless. They are due to the undetermined 
choice or liberty of indifference, An individual chooses any one 
of the different alternatives without any reason or motive. His 
choice of a right or a wrong course of action is absolutely undeter- 
mined, He chooses a course of action by pure spontaneity of 
indifference. In other worés, his actions are due to pure chance. 
This theory is known as the theory of unmotived will. 
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According to this doctrine, a volition of an individual is a 
spontaneous decision of the moment. The actions of an indi- 
vidual are not determined by the past character or the future 
goal. Volitions, no doubt, originate from a personality, but on 
each occasion choice is made anew without reference to any 
past plan or future goal. That is the reason why a person’s 
character, motives, desires, volitions etc. are not uniform because 
the choice is made freely on the spur of the moment without any 
cause. ‘Therefore, the will of an individual is free in the sense 
that it is uncaused or undetermined by any prior condition. 
Will is absolutely undetermined, uncaused and unmotived. This 
doctrine is also called ‘libertarianism’. James Martineau is one 
of the advocates of the doctrine of indeterminism. 

The doctrine of indeterminism is open to various objections. 
Freedom cannot be interpreted in the sense of capricious choice 
of an action, According to this theory, human actions are per- 
formed arbitrarily or whimsically, This view completely ignores 
the teleological nature of human personality. The actions of 
an individual cannot be regarded as mere chance happenings. 
Unmotived choice of an action is inconsistent with human nature, 
Human beings have the special prerogative of reasoning or 
thinking; they have the ability of distinguishing between right 
and wrong. ‘They choose those courses of actions which fit in 
with the nature and strength of their creative teleologies. The 
actions of an individual are not aimless or accidental as the 
indeterminists suppose, but rather they are guided by the idea 
of*an end. ‘Those individuals who have well-defined creative 
teleologies generally choose those courses of actions which are 
valuable for the development of their personalities. Their crea- 
tive teleologies guide them in selecting the right courses of actions 
for their own well-being as well as for social well-being. Motives, 
desires, passions etc. do not flit about loosely in mutual isolation 
from one another, but rather they are organically related to 
personality. Desires are chosen by personality in accordance 
with the nature and strength of, its teleology and executes them 
into actions. ‘The advocates. of indeterminism tend to place 
rational and purposive human personalities on the level with 
idiots, imbecilies, insane persons and the like who perform their 
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actions whimsically and upon whose conduct moral judgments 
cannot be passed. An individual cannot be held responsible for 
his actions if he performs them capriciously and without aay 
purpose. An action which springs by itself spontaneously with- 
out the guidance of a teleogical personality is devoid of moral 
quality. Remorse, repentance, punishment etc. cannot be ac- 
counted for satisfactorily from the standpoint of the doctrine 
of indeterminism. Finally, the doctrine of indeterminism is 
inconsistent with the law of causality for uncaused will contradicts 
the law of causality. 

III. Self-determinism. The theory of self-determinism 
has been in vogue since the time of Aristotle from whom most 
of the idealistic philosophers have borrowed ‘the term. ‘The 
theory of self-determinism gives more or less adequate solution 
to the problem of human freedom. According to this theory, the 
volitions are determined by an individual freely; they are not 
determined by environmental conditions as some of the deter- 
minists hold or completely undetermined by any plan or purpose 
as some of advocates of indeterminism maintain. An individual 
chooses a particular course of actions freely. He generally 
chooses those alternatives which are consistent with his teleo- 
logical nature. Voluntary actions of an individual can have 
ethical significance only when he makes the choice of actions 
freely. Sorley rightly pointed out that 'an individual was thrown 
in the midst of conflicting interests and desires, and that he had 
the option of making a choice from amongst them.” An individual 
is free to make any choice whether right or wrong. He is free 
because he is the author of his own actions. 

According to certain advocates of the doctrine of self- 
determinism, the actions of an individual are determined by his 
character ; hence, if the character of an individual is sufficiently 
known beforehand, his futtire conduct can be predicted to a 
certain extent, Predictability of the future behaviour of an 
individual, therefore, is not inconsistent ‘with the theory of self- 
determinism. Mackenzie pointed out that the uniformity of 
conduct followed from the stable character of an individual. 
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He observed that freedom and necessity were equally necessary 
in moral life. However, it may be mentioned here that it is- 
very difficult to predict the future ‘conduct of an individual with 
absolute certainty because an individual’ can choose any one out. 
of a multitude of alternatives. The’ actions of an individual are: 
not uniform in the sense that they are rigidly mechanical; but 
father the uniformity of conduct of an individual is due to the: 
unity of his purpose. It is, of course, not necessary that the 
purpose of an individual should be capable of being realized only 
in cértain fixed ways: A creative person does not necessarily” 
follow any fixed rules under all circumstances, but rather he 
creates values freely and spontaneously without following any 
fixed pattern of, laws. There are infinite variety of ways in 
which an individual may create values; and that is the reason 
why it is very difficult to’ predict the future behaviour of an 
individual with absolute precision. 

The doctrine of sélf-determinism is generally considered to 
be the most satisfactory doctrine which adequately explains the 
problem of the freedom of the will: That is the reason why most: 
of the philosophers ate supporters of the doctrine of self-deter- 
minism, We shall mention the views of only a few philosophers 
who support the doctrine of the freedom of the will. 

Kant maintained ‘that freedom of the will could not be 
proved by speculative reason; büt he admitted that the problem 
of the freedom of the will had a practical value. Freedom of 
the will, according to Kant, is a postulate of morality. = An 
indifidual can perform voluntary actions freely because he has- 
got the idea of the ‘ought’ or the categorical imperative of reason. 
He is fgee because he understands the supremacy of reason 
which intuits the moral law. Kant believed in moral necessity 
because the moral life of an individual was guided by his inner 
will. He was an advocate of self-determinism in the sense that 
an individual chooses an action by his free practical will. oHe 
further opined that the phenomenal @self was determined by 
inner necessity, but the noumenal self was free. Freedom, 
according to Kant, is a transcendental idea.’ The noumenal. 
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self, which transcends the phenomenal self, freely and timclessly 
chooses volitions in accordance with the moral law. Volitions 
of a phenomenal self are determined by inner necessity; they 
are causally determined in time by their psychological antecedents; 
but they are free in the sense that the noumenal self chooses 
actions freely and timelessly. Thus, according to Kant, perso- 
nality has a dual nature; that is, personality is determined from 
one point of view and free from another, 

Kant’s view of the freedom of the will involves certain 
difficulties. He drew a sharp line of demarcation between reason 
and passion, phenomenon and noumenon. It is doubtful whether 
such an absolute distinction. can be made from the philosophical 
point of view. Reason and feeling are two aspects of the same 
mind; hence, feelings cannot be completely eradicated from a 
‘personality. A life of practical reason divested of emotions and 
impulses is nothing but a distortion of life itself. Feelings, 
emotions, sentiments and the like form an important aspect of 
‘a personality ; hence, they should not be completely eradicated from 
the personality of an individuas; they should be rather regulated 
by reason. Kant’s distinction of the phenomenal and the 
noumenal self also does not seem to be valid. Kant himself 
admitted that he had no clear knowledge of the noumenon 
because it transcended our experience, and that it could not be 
apprehended through the categories of our understanding. How 
could Kant explain the behaviour of the noumenal self when he 
did not clearly know the nature of the noumenon itself? How 
could he explain the nature of relationship between the pheno- 
menona and the noumenon? How could the noumenal self 
determine the empirical yolitions of the phenomenal self which 
are determined by their psychological and physiological antece- 
dents? Rashdall interpreted Kant’s view of the freedom of 
the will as indeterministic in its nature for the noumenal self, 
whish selected an action timelessly, influenced the phenomenal 
self? Kant's view seems to be dogmatic for the so-called 
noumenal self seems to be nothing but a metaphysical dogma. 
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The phenomenal self, therefore, cannot be regarded as a shadow 
of the noumenal self. 

Bergson was also an advocate of the doctrine of free-will. 
According to him, an individual is free in so far as his actions 
proceed from within his entire personality.* The idea of free- 
dom cannot be properly translated into language. Freedom 
cannot be defined, but it can be just described by stating the. 
nature of actions to the concrete self. The self is just free. 
Freedom is a fact of which a more lucid description cannot be 
given. Sometimes Bergson regarded consciousness as synonymous 
with freedom2* The argument of the determinists that the 
choice of a particular course of action is determined by the 
character of an individual can be easily refuted, according to 
Bergson, by clearly understanding the real meaning of character. 
Character is not different from the self, but it is the permanent 
attitude of the mind. The self is the author of all its actions. 
It is free because it is the creator of all its actions. Bergsom 
refuted the argument of the determinists who maintained that 
the future behaviour of an individual could be predicted. ‘Two 
psychical acts cannot be regarded as identical because they are 
two different moments in the life-history of an individual- The 
same effect does not occur twice because it is impossible to 
have absolutely identical conditions on two different occasions. 
Hence, the conduct of an individual cannot be predicted because 
the personality produces an action once for all and never to 
reproduce it again.* According to Bergson, therefore, freedom 
of the will does not mean liberty of choice, but it means the process 
of free activity. 

Bergson’s view of human freedom is open to certain criti- 
cisms, The self, according to Bergson, is a succession of cons- 
Cious states which simply acts and creates indefinitely. ‘The self 
cannot be aware of the fact that it is free unless it enters into 
the élan vital. There is no teleology of the self. The’ sebf is 
just pure activity. It is not a permarent agent. Reason cannot 
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grasp the pure spontaneity and freedom of reality. It gives’a 
distorted view of reality. In this sense Bergson’s view is anti- 
intellectualistic and anti-teleological. His view of freedom of 
the will is inadequate due to the extreme form of one-sidedness 
of his philosophical theory. Reality is not pure Becoming as 
Bergson believed, but it is Being-Becoming. ‘Teleology and 
intellect constitute the important aspects of personality. Creative 
activities of an individual cannot be regarded as aimless, <A 
creative personality actualizes his ideas into values through his 
purposeful activity.. Bergson, therefore, does not seem to be 
justified in adopting an anti-intellectualistic and anti-teleological 
attitude. Besides this, Bergson also left the idea of human free- 
dom rather vague for he refused to define the concept of freedom, 

Royce was also an advocate of self-determinism. According 
to him, finite individuals are the unique expressions of the Divine 
Will... An individual expresses God’s Will when he acts. cons 
sciously and freely. God has foreknowledge of human actions. 
All volitions. of finite individuals are present at once in the 
eternal insight of God. Royce gaye the anology of a musician 
to explain this idea. The totality of temporal events including 
human actions is at once present in the vision of God just as 4 
musical composition is present in the mind of a musician before 
‘the music is actually played.* The freedom of a finite indivi- 
‘dual is dependent on God’s Will because it is through His Will 
that an individual acts. The freedom of a finite individual is a 
unique part of God’s freedom.” 

Royce’s view of the freedom of the will is open to cestain 
‘objections. He overemphasized the power and importance of 
‘God so much. in his. philosophical. system’ that finite individuals 
‘seem to loose their significance. He observed that finite indi- 
viduals possessed. their individuality and freedom through theit 
dependence on God,* He did not give any argument to show 
how, finite individuals retained their uniqueness and freedom 
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even though they were completely dependent on God, His 
assumptions in philosophy are dogmatic, Besides this, accdrd- 
ing to Royce everything in. the universe is a finished. fact in 
the vision of God. Such a view leaves no, room for evolution, 
progress, freedom, responsibility and so on. By regarding the 
univese as a finished act of God Royce reduced the world into 
a block universe.. James Ward remarked that Royce had a 
dominant tendency for reducing everything in reality to pure 
identity and thereby he excluded the possibility of the real 
existence of many.” The world cannot be regarded as fixed 
and static with all the values eternally realized in the mind of 
God for such a view contradicts the actual experiences of human 
beings and the discoveries of sciences. Royce could not give a 
satisfactory account of human freedom for in his view finite 
individuals are reduced to mere marionettes who are completely 
„ subject to God’s Will.?? 

‘The problem of human freedom was discussed from the 
standpoints of determinism, indeterminism and self-determinism, 
and it was found that leaving aside the doctrine of self-deter- 
minism the other two doctrines were open to yarious objections. 
We shall now try to show that each one of these doctrines has 
significance. from our philosophical standpoint. In our view, 
there are certain persons who are. subject to deterministic laws, 
there are others who are subject to rational laws, and there are 
certain others who are subject to indeterministic laws. It may 
be mentioned here that we shall avoid the expression ‘self- 
determinism’ in our philosophical theory because we do not 
approve of the term, ‘self’ as a true and complete description of 
personality, We shall use the expression ‘rational freedom’ in 
the place of the common expression ‘self-determinism’. We 
shall classify human society into four main groups, yiz., abori- 
ginal societies, mediocre societies, civilized societies and cultured 
societies, and see what type of freedom is mainly prevelent in 
each type of society. ö 

The most primitive form of human societies, 
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Societies. Members of aboriginal societies have wild freedom. 
Their actions are partly determined biologically and partly 
determined environmentally. The prime needs of the members 
of aboriginal societies are the needs of existence and sur- 
vival. Their actions are generally impulsive and irrational. 
‘Their chief aims are to search wildly for food, drink, sex and 
shelter. They attack their enemies violently, and they f rantically 
search for security and shelter when they are threatened with 
danger. ‘Their actions are generally impulsive, impetuous and 
irrational. ‘They have almost no sense of individuality. ‘Their 
identities are almost lost in the tribe of which they are mem- 
bers. Each tribe has a tribal leader or a group of leaders. The 
tribal leader or group of leaders decide upon the code of 
behaviour for all members of the tribe with severe threats of 
punishments whenever tribal rules are violated. ‘The members 
of aboriginal societies are strictly bound by the group code of 
behaviour which is not based upon rational considerations, but 
upon blind and irrational biological considerations of existence 
and survival. They are not really free, but rather they are 
determined by their immediate biological necessities. The only 
freedom that they have is irrational and wild freedom. 
Mediocre societies are of a higher order than aboriginal 
societies. ‘The behaviour patterns of the, members of mediocre 
societies are determined mostly by their environmental conditions- 
The behaviour patterns of mediocre persons are also partly 
determined by their heredity. Mediocre persons are mostly 
guided by their impulses, appetites, desires, needs, emotions, 
sentiments and the like. They are rarely guided by their reason 
since they lack sufficient philosophical insight. They are genera'ly 
incapable of independent philosophical thinking because they are 
mostly guided by the principle of mimicry. Consequently, they 
are incapable of distinguishing between truth and error, and 
right and wrong from the philosophical standpoint. Hence, their 
actions are not rationally determined in the strict sense of the 
term for rational determination of actions presupposes rational 
understanding of the philosophical distinction between truth and 
etror, and right and wrong. But generally they confuse truth 
with what works and produces concrete results, and error with 
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what does not work and produce any practical results, and good 
with what is useful and rewarding and evil with what is noñ- 
‘useful and non-rewarding. In other words, they generally confuse 
philosophical insight into reality with superficial pragmatic 
attitude towards life. For these reasons the actions of mediocre 
persons cannot be regarded as rationally determined in the strict 
sense of the term. On the contrary, customs, traditions, and other 
social norms have the greatest impact upon the behaviour patterns 
of mediocre persons. Mimicry is one of the most important 
guiding principles'in the lives of mediocre persons. A mediocre 
person generally chooses a particular course of action bearing 
in mind the criteria of reward and non-reward. That is, he 
generally selects those courses of actions which are rewarded by 
the society of which he is a member, and avoids those courses 
òf actions which are non-rewarded. Consequently, in spite of 
the fact that he himself makes the choice of a particular course 
of action, his choice cannot be regarded as autonomous in the 
stfict sense of the term because his conduct is mostly detenmined 
by the social norm. For instance, there are certain types of 
mediocre societies in which conceit, hypocrisy, jobbery, snobbory, 
flattery, hero-worship and the like are virtually rewarded though 
such behaviour on the part of individuals may not have constitu- 
tional sanction. A person who bears in mind these criteria of 
reward and tries to realize his personal ends does not generally 
have the feelings of remorse and repentance because his behaviour 
pattern is in conformity with the unwritten social norms. 
Consequently, even if he chooses a wrong course of action his 
conduct is not severely blamed by most of the members of the 
society of which he is a member for the moral standard of the 
Society as a whole is very low: Ethical values are the expressions 
of creativity. “A mediczre society generally has a very superficial 


_ i Creativity. Persons who are the members of mediocre societies 
cannot generally incorporate creative teleology into their persona- 
lities from the social environment because there are vety low 
degrees of creativity in such societies- In other words, conflux 
of creativity being very meagre in mediocre societies the possibi- 
lities of satisfactory compatibility between the innate teleology 
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and the acquired teleology in a person are very few. ‘The actions 
of the most of the members of a mediocre society are, therefore, 
determined by the environmental conditions. ‘The actions of most 
of the modiocre persons cannot be regarded as rationally deter- 
mined, because rational determination of actions presupposes a 
certain degree of philosophical insight into ‘the nature of reality 
and moral consciousness which are generally lacking in mediocre 
persons. : The behaviour patterns of most of the mediocre persons 
cannot be regarded as indeterministic because indeterministic 
behaviour presupposes a high degree of creativity which is also 
. generally lacking in such persons: Consequently, the possibili- 
ties of the creation of values freely and spontaneously by mediocre 
persons: are very few. The actions of mediocre persons are 
mostly determined by environmental conditions. | Mediocre 
Persons generally choose those courses of actions which are useful, 
rewarding and satisfying. ‘They-have only pragmatic freedom. , 
Civilized societies are on a much higher ethical, æsthetic and 
intellectual. plane than aboriginal and mediocre societies. The 
actions of most of the members of civilized societies are generally 
rationally determined. The behaviour patterns of civilized 
Persons are not solely determined by impulses, appetites, feelings 
and the like, but also by reason and conscience. ‘The reason and 
the conscience of civilized persons generally harmonize. and 
regulate their impulses, appetities, feelings and the like. In 
civilized societies importance is not merely attached to survival 
values, but also to ethical, esthetic and intellectual values. That 
is the reason why the behaviour patterns of most of the members 
of civilized societies are not guided Merely by survival needs, 
but also by intellectual needs. Whereas the most dominant urge 
of the aboriginal and the mediocre persons is ‘will-to-exist, the 
most dominant urge of. civilized persons. is will-to-know since 
survival ‘needs are fulfilled to a very great extent in civilized 
Societies. ‘That is the reason why there is the development of 
applied sciences and technology in civilized societies. = Consider- 
able efforts are also being made by certain civilized persons to 
develop and perfect the various epistemological methods. That 
is the reason why due importance is given by most of the civilized 
Persons to rational and logical thinking, Social nomis in civilized 
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societies are also based on reason. Hence, a civilized person has 
the fear of social criticism, general condemnation, and ostracism 
when he consciously and. unconsciously, deliberately or under 
coertion chooses a wrong course of action. He has. generally 
some consciousness of the philosophical distinction between truth 
and error, and right and wrong because he has pre-eminently a 
rational way of thinking and a scientific outlook on life. He 
generally experiences a sense of guilt and a feeling of remorse 
when he does a wrong action because he has a certain degree 
of consciousness of the ethical standard of the civilized society: 
of which he is a-member. He has a sufficiently clear idea of, 
those actions which are blamable and those which are praise- 
worthy. ‘There is partial conflux òf psychical aspects of. psycho- 
physical entities in a civilized society, and thereby giving rise 
to partial conflux. of creativity.: A civilized’ society, therefore, 
has a partially creative atmosphere. Consequently, there are 
certain possibilities. in a. civilized _ person for incorporating 
creative teleology into his personality from a partially creative 
social atmosphere. ‘There are, therefore, possibilities of partial 
or complete. compatibility between, the innate and the acquired 
teleology in a civilized person: Asa general rule, however, there 
is only partial compatibility between ‘the innate teleology and 
the acquired teleologyein a: civilized person. In other words, a 
civilized. person generally has a partially creative teleology. As a 
result of this partial compatibility between the innate teleology 
and the acquired teleology the conduct of a civilized person is 
generally rationally. determined: | His conduct is rationally deter- 
mined because he has partially clear consciousness of the philoso- 
phical distinction between truth and error, and right and wrong. 
Rational determination presupposes a certain degree of rational 
and consistent thinking anda more or less clear consciousness 
of the ‘ethical standard which has’ philosophical significance, 
Civilized persons, have, rational freedom, in the sense thatetheir 
actions ate the expressions of their raison or conscience. Reason 
has’a more. or less ‘fixed pattern, of, expression. Since rational 
freedom is invariably the expression of ethical reason it always 
involves a‘ deterministic pattern. ` Tn rational freedom, ‘therefore, 
there is compatibility between ` freedom and necessity... In... 
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fatjonally determined action there is inner necessity or necessity 
of ethical reason or conscience. Here we have used the expres- 
sion ‘ethical reason’ in the same sense in which Kant used the 
expression ‘practical reason’. Moreover, the actions of a civilized 
person is generally in accordance with the rationally founded 
social norms of a civilized society of which he is a member. 
Since the actions of a civilized person are generally in conformity 
with the social standards his actions have a deterministic pattern, 
and hence, they are predictable. Therefore, the actions of most 
of the civilized persons are not generally free, but rather their 
actions are determined by their own principles of ethical reason 
and the rationally founded social norms to which their actions 
conform. Civilized persons, therefore, genetally have rational 
freedom, 

A cultured society is the highest form of social organization 
that is conceivable on earth, There is the maximum degree of 
conflux of psychical aspects of psycho-physical entities in a 
cultured society. In other words, there is conflux of creativity in 
a cultured society. A cultured society provides a creative atmos- 
phere to all its members. There is generally a large number of 
pérsons in a cultuted society who incorporate creative teleology 
into their personalities from the creative atmosphere of the 
cultured society. In such persons there is generally perfect com- 
patibility between the innate teleology and the acquired teleology. 
The greater is the compatibility between the innate teleology and 
the acquired teleology of a person, the greater are the possibilities 
of his creativity. The mote well-defined is the creative teleology 
of a person, the mote indeterministic is his mode of behaviour. 
Petsons with well-defined creative teleology incessantly, create 
novel and original values. Their values are the expressions of 
the intuitive apprehension of certain dynamic organizations of 
reality and the laws thereof. Since intuitions do not follow any 
fixedand rigid patterns there is indeterminacy in the act of value 
creations by creative petsoi’s. A creative person has flashes of 
intuition of revealed ideas in an unpredictable fashion. In fact, 
he §8 himself taken by surprise by his own values in spite of the 
fact that he is the creator of his own values. But there is no 
inner necessity in the process of creation of values by creative 
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personalities. There is no possibility of compatibility between , 
inner necessity and indeterministic freedom for intuitions do fot 
follow any rigid and deterministic patterns. Whereas reason 
expresses itself in a fixed and deterministic pattern, intuition 
expresses itself in an indeterministic and unpredictable fashion. 
In our view, only creative persons are genuinely free. The 
indeterministic behayiour of creative persons may be called 
creative freedom. A person with well-defined creative teleology 
incessantly creates novel and original values in indeterministic 
and unpredictable fashion.. Satisfactory compatibility between 
the innate teleology and the acquired teleology is the pre- 
requisite of genuine creative freedom. Any person who is 
able ot establish internal harmony through the incorpora- 
tion of creative teleology from the social or the physical 
or the cosmic environment or from all of them taken 
, together into his personality has creative freedom. Creative 
freedom is capable of being realized by almost anybody 
through personal intitative and enterprise and through a 
long process of sadhana. Creative freedom on the social level, 
which is freedom on a very wide scale, is possible only in a 
cultured society which provides most fayourable opportunities for 
incessant creation of values to potentially creative personalities. 
The social atmosphere of aboriginal and mediocre societies are not 
at all favourable for ‘the creation of yalues. The social atmos- 
phere of civilized societies is partially favourable for the creation 
of values. ‘The possibility of existence of creative freedom is 
Partially there in civilized societies. It is through the effective 
utilization of this creative freedom that some of the creative 
personalities may transform their civilized societies into cultured 
ones. “But the possibilities of smooth and easy transformation of 
a civilized society into a cultured one are considerably minimized 
due to various reasons. One of the most important reasons con- 
sists in the fact that a civilized society is dominated by various 
types of social norms and conformity to those norms is expected 
of every member of. that society. xpectation of conformity to 
the social norms either by purstasive arguments on by threats of 
punishment considerably saps the possibilities of spontaneous: 
creativity of creative personalities. ._In civilized societies there 
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„areigreater possibilities of rational freedom than creative freedom, 
Cultured societies, on the other hand, have greater possibilities of 
creative freedom. In cultured societies social norms are reduced 
in their’ importance, and each member of such societies, parti- 
cularly each creative person, has his own norms of different 
varieties, A creative person, for instance, may have his own 
social, political, ethical, religious, zesthetic, and intellectual norms. 
As the norms of creative persons become well-defined, the social 
norms grow weaker in the inverse ratio. A cultured society is 
conspicuous by its absence’of uniformity of norms. It is, on the 
other hand, a type of society with a wide diversity of norms 
having their locus in-the uniqué individuals rather than in groups 
of individuals. It is a society with infinite variety of norms. 
Diversity of a cultured society does ‘ot amount to disorder or 
chaos, but rather ‘there is unity in the midst of diversity in a 
cultured) society. ‘The uniqueness of éach creative personality 
is the cause of infinite diversity, and the Satisfactory working of 
the principle of appreciation is the cause of unity amongst 
creative persons in a cultured society. ‘The possibility of creative 
freedom on the social level is possible only in a cultured society. 
Culture and creative freedom go pari passu. Freedom in a 
cultured» society is creative-appreciative freedom. A cultured 
Society, which guarantees creative freedom fo its members, is the 
necessary pre-requisite of a really democratic form of state. ‘The 
socio-political structure of a cultured society may be called 
creative democracy for it gttarantees creative freedom to all its 
members. » i 
From our philosophical standpoint, freedom does not merely 
have negative implications, but it also has positive implications. 
Freedom does not merely mean absence of restraints, but it means 
the existence of a favourable creative atmosphere in the preserice 
of which creative possibilities in potentially creative personalities 
are elicited. A social atmosphere which positively and effectively 
helps all persons in elicitigg the finest ethical, zsthetic and 
intellectual values from them may be called a really free society. 
Tn a, free society an individual is not persecuted, punished or 
exterminated for holding independent views and expressing 
them through harmless channels Provided such a view is not 
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detrimental tò his own well-being or human well-being. It implies, 
therefore, that sense of security is one of the conditions of free- 
dom. However; ina free society freedom of thought and freedom 
of expression are denied if they threaten cultural progress of an 
individual ora group of individuals. In other words, in a free 
society freedom of thought and freedom of expression are 
denied to an individual or a group of individuals if this freedom 
is misused for indoctrination of the naive and the credulous 
individuals. All those possibilities which may lead to the 
indoctrination’ of ‘the majority group of individuals by the 
minority or the minority group of individuals by the majority are 
ruled out ina free society, Freedom of opinion and freedom of 
expression which are misused for false and malicious propaganda 
purposes by an individual or a group of individuals are disallowed 
in a free society. Now the question may be ‘raised: ‘how to 
distinguish between right type of thinking from wrong type of 
thinking?) Our answer to this question is that a right type of 
thinking is- philosophically consistent, and a’ wrong type of 
thinking is philosophically inconsistent- The degree of philosophi- 
cal consistency of an opinion depends upon its applicability 
for satisfactory explanation of the largest number of phenomena 
in the world and in reality. In other words, the philosophical 
consistency of a view depends upon’ the criteria of universal 
applicability that it satisfies. “A clear idea of the nature of free- 
dom, therefore, depends upon a clear comprehension of the 
nature of reality. Inconsistency in a philosophical theory finds 
expression through inconsistency in the idea of freedom itself. 
A philosophical theory which recognizes universal creativity must 
ipso factg recognize the possibility of incessant creation of infinite 
variety of values freely and Spontaneously. The maximum possi- 
bility of positive freedom is there only in a society in which there 
is a creative atmosphere. However, even if there is absence of 
positive freedom in a society, a person with well-defined creative 
teleology may ‘suck in’ or’ absorb gositive freedom from the 
physical or the cosmic environment. Ultimately, therefore, 
Positive freedom depends upon fhe ‘compatibility between’ the 
innate teleology and the acquired teleology of ‘a person. Positive 
freedom is inseparably’ correlated ` with the ‘creativity of an 
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individual. The more well-defined is the creative teleology of an 
individual the greater degree of positive freedom he has. A 
person with well-defined creative teleology is bound to absorb 
positive freedom either from the social or the physical or the 
cosmic environment or from all of them taken jointly. That is 
the reason why it is sometimes found that certain individuals 
who live right in the midst of a most corrupt and pernicious 
social environment are able to absorb creative teleology from 
the physical or the cosmic environment and are able to create 
values freely and spontaneously which have universal significance 
and universal appeal. Such persons generally retire from the per- 
nicious social atmosphere either physically or mentally or 
both physically and mentally and draw their creative inspiration 
from the physical or the cosmic environment or from both of 
them jointly. The presence or absence of positive freedom in 
an individual depends entirely upon the nature and strength of 
the innate teleology of a person. If the innate teleology of a 
person is sufficiently well-defined and strong, he may by the 
sheer force of the magnatic power, as it were, of his creative 
innate teleology attract towards himself or absorb creative 
teleology from any region of reality and acquire a supremely 
creative personality. If, on the other hand, the innate teleology 
of a person is frail, hazy and undeveloped he may fail to attract 
creative teleology from any part of reality whatsoever. In our 
view, therefore, the locus of negative freedom is mainly in the 
social environment, and the locus of positive freedom is mainly 
in creative personalities. Positive freedom, in our view, is 
identical with creative: freedom. The physical and the cosmic 
environments have as a general rule positive freedom since our 
world being a past value of the Absolute shared in creative 
teleology as well as creative freedom from its creator. ‘That is 
the reason why any creative person is bound to get glimpses of 
the possible meanings of the various aspects of reality and 
experience a sense of freedom in the midst of the physical and 
the cosmic environments provided the latter or certain regions 
thereof have’ not been defiled by the collective sins of a certain 
group or groups of persons. Each region of the physical and 
the ‘cosmic environments has its unique nature of creative 
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teleology and creative freedom. However, there may be absence 
of a creative atmosphere and creative freedom in a particiflar 
society due to the unsatisfactory working of the law of creativity 
and the law of appreciation. A cultured society which has a 
genuinely creative atmosphere extends the scope of creative free- 
dom in our world. Creativity is the pre-requisite of real, positive, 
creative freedom, 

All values are created freely by creative persons. There is 
always an element of spontaneity and indeterminacy in the 
creation of all novel and original values. Since spontaneity 
surpasses a rigid deterministic pattern the freedom which is 
inyolved in creative acts is indeterministic freedom, Indeter- 
ministic freedom is the-real freedom since it is the universal 
accompaniment of creativity which is the unified law of reality. 
Indeterministic freedom is the invariable expression of creative 
freedom, Creative freedom is fundamentally different from the 
wild freedom of the aboriginals, pragmatic freedom of the 
mediocres, and rational freedom of the civilized. Wild freedom 
is mostly biologically determined, pragmatic freedom is mostly 
environmentally determined, rational freedom is mostly intellec- 
tually determined, and creative freedom is intuitively determined. 
There has been an evolution of the idea of freedom in human 
societies through wong of ages. Creative freedom is the highest 
type of freedom of all the different types of freedom. It always 
involves an element of indeterminacy and unpredictability. An 
element of chance is always involved in the creation of novel and 
osiginal values, The element of chance is involved in creative 
acts in the sense that it is impossible in principle to predict in 
exactly what way and in what form a creative personality will 
create his future values, Even a creative person himself does 
not know in detail in exactly what way he will create his future 
values, The creative person himself and others may: know only 
the general possibilities, but not the detailed actualities of, values 
that will be.created in future. Fron our philosophical standpoint, 
an indeterministic act is not a causeless and a purposeless action, 
but, on the contrary, it definitely involyes cause and purpos¢, In 
the case’ of a- creative person an indeterministic act is the expres- 
sion of his creative purpose: : Indeterminacy in the creation’ of 
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a value involves an element of unpredictability not only in the 
nature of the form and meaning, but-also in’ the process of its 
actualization in time and space. Since the only mode of expres- 
sion of creativity is through indeterminate acts it may not be 
absolutely meaningless if it is said that a creative act is not 
determined except by creativity itself which is almost synomymous 
with indeterminacy. The element of indeterminacy is present in 
all types of novel and original values irrespective of whether 
they are ethical or esthetic or intellectual values. Reality itself 
and the various dynamic organizations thereof express themselves 
through indeterministic freedom. The indéterministic mode of 
behaviour of the non-living and the living phenomena ‘have been 
almost conclusively proved by contemporary physicists and bio- 
logists. It may be also expected’ that when contemporary or 
future’ psychologists reach a Stage of intellecttial maturity they 
may be ina position to establish that htiman actions are 
fundamentally indeterministic. A careful glance at human history 
shows that the entire human race down the ages has been con- 
sciously or unconsciously aspiring to ‘realise creative freedom. 
Creative freedom is the most valuable prize which every human 
personality may realize through persistent and sincere effort and 
through a long process of sadhana. \ Tt is through this type of 
freedom that human personalities’ realize’ internal harmony, 
creative agony and and bliss. It is also through this type of 
freedom that human ‘personalities realize the fundamental nature 
of their personalities and also experience a sense of kinship with 
the Absolute’ which is supremely creative and free: ® 

Tt is quite obvious from what has been discussed so far 


concerning the nature of human freedom that only cultured _ 


persons are really free individuals and that cultured societies are 
really free societies. It is also quite clear from our description 
of culture that our view is fundamentally different from the 
views gf most ‘of the writers. Most of the writers generally use 
the terms ‘civilization’ and ‘calture’ synonymously. In our view, 
on the contrary, the terms ‘civilization’ and ‘culture’ have different 
conngtations; ‘There have been cultured persons scattered all over 
the world in all ages, but there have been hardly any cultured 
Society anywhere in the world and in any period of human history. 


, 
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Even Vedic India and the city states of Greece and Rome, whigh 
are generally described by scholars as highly cultured societies, 
cannot be regarded as really cultured ‘societies at least from our 
philosophical standpoint’ because these societies recognized the 
institution of slavery and denied creative freedom to all. their 
citizens. Perhaps cultured societies will appear on the world’s liv- 
ing stage in future out of some of the contemporary civilized 
societies which are in the process of developing comprehensive 
and ‘consistent philosophical theories and which are in the process 
of guaranteeing creative freedom to everybody. At present, how- 
ever, there’is not a single society anywhere in the world which 
guarantees creative freedom to all its members. Our view may be 
regarded as fantastic’ by certain critics who may urge that all 
civilized states guarantee ‘positive freedom to all their citizens. 
It is true’ that almost all mediocre and civilized states all over the: 
world guarantee positive freedom to all their citizens in the 
statutes of ‘their respective ‘constitutions. Such states generally 
guarantee’ positive freedom’on paper in high-flown words and 
phrazes,” but) ‘for’ ‘practical “purposes most of those written 
promises have very little significance- Even the most highly 
civilized states’ of the modern world have flaws and loopholes in 
their constitution and any intelligent person is clearly conscious 
of them. “For instance; there are states which claim to have 
democratic constitution and yet in some of these states freedom is 
virtually denied to some’ of their citizens whose pigments of the 
skin happen to be of a’ different colour than those of the ruling 
Glasses, ‘There are states which assure equality and freedom to 
all’ working men and women in the world, and yet some of these: 
States persecute and completely annihilate some of their citizens 
who think freely and “express their opinions freely or offer 
criticisms against the defects of the policies óf the ruling party. 
‘There are states which claim themselves to be welfare states 
guaranteeing equality of opportunity to’all their citizens, and yet 
in some of these states certain intelligent and able-bodied persons. 
are famished to death for want of employment and where freedom 
is the monopoly only of the people'in power and so on. Therefore, 
freedom which is guaranteed by the constitution of a state may 
not necessarily be equivalent to actual freedom. There are states: 
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jn which freedom is virtually denied to some of the citizens at 
‘Iéast even though they are guaranteed freedom by the constitution 
of the state, Constitutional freedom is a deception unless it is 
effectively implemented and really guaranteed to each member of 
a state. Implementation of freedom may necessitate all-round 
planning which is philosophically founded with the ultimate end 
of realizing the ideal of cultural diversity in a state, Planning 
for freedom presupposes planning for universal well-being. 

A few fortunate individuals or group of individuals who have 
the monopoly of freedom try to perpetuate their monopoly 
through accumulation of physical power. Power is generally 
acquired for overpowering others. Physical power is realized 
when the purpose for the realization of strength is concentrated 
‘on matter, Likewise there is realization of psychical power when 
the purpose for the realization of strength is concentrated on 
mind, Physical power is generally utilized for physically over- 
powering those who are physically weak. Mental power is general- 
ly used for overpowering others who are naive, credulous and 
intellectually weak by persuasive arguments, Mental power may be 
utilized for regimentation of thought in some form or the other 
which may be sometimes necessary for world-peace and amity. 
Immense good can be done to mankind when physical power is 
‘guided by mental power with the ultimate end of realizing creative 
freedom, But even mental power must ultimately annul itself 
for power is always for overpowering others physically or 
‘mentally. Ultimately power must be replaced by the principle 
of appreciation. Satisfactory working of the principle» of 
‘creativity and the principle appreciation in a society will ultimate 
lead to the realization of creative freedom. The idea of freedom 
must have a philosophical basis. Human freedom depends upon 
clear comprehension of the governing law and the auxiliary laws 
‘of personality and also of the various dynamic organizations of 
reality and the laws thereof which have creative influence upon 
Personality, The clearer and the more comprehensive is the 
‘knowledge of those laws in an individual, the freer is a persona- 
lity, and the hazier and the mòre partial is the knowledge of 
those laws, the lesser is the possibility of freedom of such a 
Person. Human freedom is the product of clear comprehension 
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of the principle of creativity which is operating everywhere én 
reality. The history of entire human race may be regarded as: 
a process of evolution for the ultimate realization of creative 
freedom. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE NATURE OF HUMAN EVIL 


The problem of evil was considered to be a major 
philosophical problem by some of the earlier idealistic philosophers 
and their critics. Some of the shallow religious thinkers also 
considered evil to be a fundamental problem of reality. ‘The Judeo- 
Christian religion gave undue importance to this problem, ‘The 
Buddhist religion is also centered round the main theme of evil 
and suffering from one point of view. However, we do not 
consider evil to be a fundamental problem of reality from our 
philosophical standpoint. We shall give a brief statement of our 
theory of evil after we critically discuss the views of some of the 
outstanding philosophers on the nature of evil. 

According to Bradley, evil can be understood in three 
different senses, viz., (i) pain, (ii) failure to realize an end, and 
(iii) the violation of the moral law. The fact that pain actually 
exists and that it is a form of evil cannot be denied. Pain is 
neutralized by the excess of pleasure. The smaller pleasures are 
swallowed up in larger composite pleasures. There is preponder- 
ance of pleasure in the universe over pain, and hence, pain as such 
ceases to exist in the Absolute. Evil may be taken also in the 
sense of waste. It is a sort of confusion and failure. In human 
life most of our desires and aspirations are frustrated- The 
subordinate ends which are selected erroneously are evils. How- 
ever, these ends cease to be evils when they are included in a larger 
end. Moral evil is also considered to be inconsistent with the 
harmonious unity of reality. Moral experience is in its essence 
self-discrepant for it aims at non-morality through the suppression 
of evil. It is both the source of evil and also the principle for 
the gemoval of evil. Moral evil results from inner conflict. How- 
ever, it is necessary for the full realization of the moral ideal. 
It offers resistence to finite individuals who try to overcome the 
fasmer through their moral efforts. But all these discords and 
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differences are ultimately reconciled in the Absolute? Thus, evil 
is finally absorbed in the Absolute. nf 

Bradley’s analysis of the nature of evil is incomplete and 
sometimes even inconsistent with his own philosophical system. 
His classification of evils into three different types is definitely _ 
incomplete, and his analysis of the nature of evil is inconsistent 
with his metaphysical system. Bradley failed to explain how evil 
was harmonized in the Absolute and yet the latter remained per- 
fect. He himself expressed his inability in explaining the process 
of absorption of evil into the Absolute. Innumerable difficulties 
arise in Bradley’s metaphysical system due to his extreme monistic 
bias.. According to Bradley, the Absolute is pure unity without 
any, diversity which leaves no room for change, progress, evolu- 
tion, good, evil, creativity, etc: A purely monistic interpretation 
of reality can neither properly account for human freedom nor 
human- evil. William James remarked that. Bradley's conception 
of the Absolute was a ‘metaphysical monster’? 

Bosanquet’s theory of evil’ is similar to that of Bradley. 
According to him, the Absolute being perfect reconciles evil within 
itself, ‘Truth and error, beauty and ugliness, and good and evil 
are not heterogeneous in their nature, but rather they are all made 
out of the same stuff. ‘The: Absolute includes within itself error, 
ugliness and evil‘as-it includes everything else. Eyil is not funda- 
mentally different from. good, but it is only supressed good, The 
Absolute contains evil though the former is not characterized by 
the latter. Evil springs from the same source from which good 
and, value originate. 

Bosanquet’s view of evil is open to the same criticisms that 
were offered against Bradley’s view. Bosanquet like Bradley was 
unable to. explaiti how evil was reconciled in the Absolute and yet 
the ‘latter remained perfect. If Absolute is cornpletely self- 
consistent and perfect,,how can it include) evil within itself? 
Bosanquet could’ not also: show how ‘evil could be regarded,as a 
transcended good, Evils may be tragscended by good, but they 
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cannot be regarded as transcended good. Evils do not owe their 
origin to good. Certain phenomena may be regarded as evil in 
themselves, for instance, infanticide, forced widowhood, slavery, 
murder, plunder, deception and the like are evils in themselves. 
_ Bosanquet’s view seems to be wrong when he said that evil did not 
contain anything unique which could not be absorbed in good, 
There are certain phenomena which are evil by their very nature; 
and hence, they cannot be absorbed in goodness. 

William James observed that the advocates of Absolute 
Idealism could not satisfactorily solve the problem of evil. He 
remarked that if the Absolute was identical with everything in 
the universe, then it must include evil also within itself; and 
that in that case the Absolute would be regarded as the source 
of evil which as a real phenomenon is existingly in the world. 
James, therefore, pointed out that the advocates of Absolutes 
Idealism could not satisfactorily explain how evil was contained) 
in the Absolute and yet the latter remained perfect.® He further 
pointed out that evil could not be ruled out as non-existent for 
it actually belonged to some of the irrational individuals who 
were, in their turn, parts of the Absolute. He, therefore, 
commented that the views of the Absolute Idealists were in- 
consistent because the problem of evil could not be satisfactorily 
solved from such philosophical standpoints which regarded the 
Absolute as absolutely perfect. According to him, his own theory 
of pluralistic universe is free from philosophical inconsistencies 
which are generally found in idealistic theoties of reality. God, 
according to him, is a finite being. He is the fellow-worker of 
finite individuals. He co-operates with them to banish evils 
from this world. Evil is a positive fact. It is outside Him 
and opposes Him. God tries His best to eradiacate evil from 
the world. Evil is temporary because goodness will prevail in 
the world due to the ultimate triumph of God. 

here are some elements of truth in James’ criticism of the 
views of some of the idealistic philosophers who could not give 
a satisfactory explanation of the problem of evil. His criticisms 
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hold good against the views of those idealistic philosophers who 
consider reality to be static and eternally perfect. However, 
James’ theory of evil is open to certain criticisms. His belief 
that evil exists in its own right does not seem to be true for 
evil exists only with reference to personalities. Evil is not an 
independent entity or principle in itself. It does not oppose God 
and finite personalities as an independent object.. James was 
not able to prove his thesis that the world was full of evils and 
imperfections. The world is not fundamentally irrational and 
perinicious as James believed. James believed that a finite God 
would be able to eradicate evils from the world with the co- 
operation of finite personalities. If God helps finite individuals 
in removing evils from the world, then the credit of eradicating 
evils will go to God and not to finite individuals and thereby 
they would become morally weak in due course of time. Finally, 
to assign the main rôle of removing evils from the world to 


God does not seem to be a philosophically sound position. 


James Ward also maintained that Absolute Idealism could 
not satisfactorily account for the phenomenon of evil. Accord- 
ing to him, if God were omnipotent, He would not have allowed 
the intrusion of evil in His best world. But God is not an 
infinite Being. He has only a finite personality. He is primus 
inter pares,—the supreme amongst equals. The existence of God 
is necessary for the removal of evil from the world, Evil is 
relative.’ A thing which is evil in one sense is good in another 
sense. Error is also a kind of evil. Evil is not absolute, but 
rather it is an inevitable incident in the process of an individual’s 
pursuit of a right path. Moral evil is due to selfishness. How- 
ever, evil does not exist in its own right as an independent 
principie.® ° 

Ward’s view seems to be correct when he opined that evil 
did not exist in its own right as an independent principle. He 
was justified in believing that evil was a phase in the process 
of realization of the moral ideal. But his view does not”seem 
to be philosophically sound when’ he assigned the rôle of 
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eradicating evils from the world to God. To assign the réle 
ofsremoving evils from the world to God seems to be lowering 
the dignified position of the latter. Further, Ward’s view 
seems to be wrong when he said that a thing which was evil 
in one sense was good is another sense. ‘There may be some 
partial and superficial truth in the belief that a thing which is 
evil from one point of view is good from another point of view. 
But in reality there are certain phenomena which are basically 
evils, for instance, murder, deception, conceit etc. There may 
be different degrees of evils, but they cannot be regarded as 
transcended good. 

Schiller also believed in the existence of a finite God. 
According to him, an omnipotent God excludes the possibilities 
of the existence of evils, imperfections etc. ‘The existence of 
evils cannot be denied for they actually exist in the world. The 
existence of a finite God is necessary for banishing evils from, 
the world. Had there been no finite God, the world have been 
swamped by evil. However, evil is necessary for offering resis- 
tence to the finite God. If God were omnipotent, evil would 
not offer any resistance which God could eradicate. In the 
absence of resistance the omnipotence of God is tantamount to 
impotence.? A finite God with limited powers tries to remove 
evils from the world with the co-operation of finite personalities. 
God sustains evil in a sense. 

Schiller’s view of evil is open to various objections. He 
assumed the objective existence of evil so that it might offer 
resistance to the finite God. The struggle between God and 
evil must continue perpetually in order to retain the finitude of 
God. But in that case the moment the finite God is able to 
eradicate evils from the world, he may become all-powerful and 
cease of to be a finite personality. Perhaps Schiller anticipated 
this difficulty; and therefore, he pointed out that God in a sense 
sustained evil for the latter must continue perpetually in order 
to offer resistance to the former. Obviously, Schiller argued 
in circle and was unable to offer a satisfactory explanation of 
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the problem of evil. If God sustained evil so that His finiteness 
might continue, then He is either an immoral or a crazy person. 
Such a God cannot evoke religious inspiration in finite perso- 
nalities. 

According to Le Conte, evil is not real in itself; but it is a 
necessary means for the realization of the highest good. Evil 
is good in disguise; it is instrumental for the realization of the 
highest good. Thus, evil is a necessary condition for the 
realization of the moral ideal, If an individual were eternally 
perfect and sinless, he would not be able to distinguish between 
right and wrong. If a person were incapable of sin, he would 
be also incapable of virtue for virtue is realized through struggle 
with evil. Physical evils are also necessary for human perso- 
nalities,2 Finite personalities acquire knowledge of the envi- 
ronmental conditions by struggling with the physical evils. ‘They 
can be removed if finite persons acquire clear knowledge of the 
laws of nature. Nature is like a school mistress who chastises 
finite personalities relentlessly until they learn their lessons and 
acquire clear knowledge of the laws of Nature.” 

There seems to be some truth in Le Conte's view that evil 
is a passing phase in the process of realization of the moral 
ideal. Evil serves as a foil, as it wert, in fully bringing out the 
fundamental nature of goodness. Henry Jones expressed the same 
idea by pointing out that moral evil was justified in the sense that 
goodness became conspicuous in contrast with the former. 
It is, however, not absolutely necessary that evil must exist 
in order that the best features of goodness may become cons- 
picious, Virtue may shine by its own merit even in the absence 
of evil, ‘The defect of Le Conte’s view lies in the fact that 
he overemphasized the importance of evil for realizing the moral 
ideal, His view seems to be doubtful when he asserted that finite 
individuals would be incapable of realizing virtue in the absence 
of evil. His explanation of the nature of evil, therefore, geems 
to be unsatisactory. e 


11 Royce, J., The Conception of God, p. 72. =. 
12 Op. Cit., p. 73. 
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A few philosophical theories of the nature of evil were 
critically discussed in the preceding few pages and they were 
found to be philosophically inconsistent or unsatisfactory. A 
brief exposition of the nature of human evil will be given below 
from our philosophical standpoint. We shall trace the origin 
of human evil in the light of its cosmic background. 

The Absolute is the supremely creative personality. It 
perennially creates novel and original cosmic values. Each 
cosmic value is perfect in itself. Yet the cosmic values that 
are created by the Absolute at successively later stages of its 
creative activities are infinitely richer, finer and subtler than the 
previous ones. The brilliance of each preceding value is 
eclipsed by the magnificence of the later values. Each cosmic 
value contains within itself an anticipatory evil in the sense that 
it will be excelled by succeeding values of considerable richness 
and subtlety. In other words, each cosmic value by its very» 
nature involves an anticipation that it will appear to be consi- 
derably pale in the presence of succeeding values which -by 
their very nature will be richer and subtler. It is a cosmic evil 
when a cosmic value becomes pale in the presence of succeeding 
values of greater richness and subtlety than itself. The anti- 
cipatory evil of a cosmic value owes its origin to the romantic 
agony of the Absolute. The Absolute writhes within itself for 
the incessant creation of novel and original values of progressive- 
ly greater and greater richness and subtlety. ‘The romantic 
agony of the Absolute is an evil in a philosophical sense on the 
plane of reality. Thus, evil in its philosophical sense is ulti- 
mately grounded in reality. 

Each cosmic value shares in the creative teleology of the 
Absolute when it is actually created. Each current cosmic value 
has more or less clear and vivid consciousness of the current 
creative teleology of the Absolute because the conscious creative 
teleolpgy of the latter which ingressed into the former is still 
vivacious and well-defined jn it. It has clear comprehension of 
the Absolute’s current creative teleology because the creative 
comprehension of the latter i3 directly oriented towards the 
former. But since the Absolute is supremely creative it goes 
on to create another value of infinite subtlety and richness than 
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the previous one. Consequently, now that the creative com- 
prehension of the Absolute is withdrawn from the previous 
cosmic value the teleology that the latter derived from the former 
loses its original vivacity and its teleology gradually grows dim 
and hazy with the lapse of time. The gradual waning of the 
derived teleology of a past cosmic value of the Absolute and 
ite subsequent haziness is the source of cosmic nescience. Our 
world, which is one of the past cosmic values of the Absolute, 
has the same fate. Perhaps our universe was conscious of the 
creative teleology of the Absolute when it was actually created 
by the latter. But now that the creative comprehension of the 
Absolute is withdrawn from the universe the teleology that the 
latter shared in from the former became hazy and obscure due 
to lapse of time. That is the reason why our world and its 
evolutes do not have clear comprehension of the nature of the 
Absolute. Some of the evolutes of our world are conscious 
personalities. Finite personalities who have evolved out of our 
world have individual nescience. Individual nescience Owes 
its origin to cosmic nescience. It is the source of human 
evils. It is evident, then, that human evils are ultimately 
cosmically grounded. Nobody can escape individual nescience 
which he has inherited from the world out of which he has 
evolved. But everybody can, if he wishes, eradicate his 
individual nescience by his persistent effort to have clear 
comprehension of reality and by his dominant urge for creating 
novel and original values. In fact, the history of human race 
may be regarded from one point of view as a continuous struggle 
against nescience either unconsciously or consciously with the 
ultimate end of gaining clear and comprehensive knowledge of 
the creative nature of reality and its variour dynamic organiza- 
tions. There is a progressive process of transcendence of 
individual and social nescience through different stages of 
development of human history. Consequently, there are@lesser 
degrees of individual nesicence ine the members of mediocre 
societies than in the members of aboriginal societies, and lesser 
degrees of individual nescience in the members of civilzed 
societies than in the members of mediocre societies and so on. 
Both individual nesicence and social nescience owe their origin 
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to cosmic nescience. Individual nescience is the source of evil 
on’ the personal level, and social nescience is the source of evil 
on the social level. Social nescience has its impact upon individual 
nescience. It reinforces individual nescience. Nescience on the 
individual level or the social level has a retarding effect on the 
creative upsurge of an individual or a society. 

From our philosophical standpoint the predominance of the 
physical aspects over the psychical in a dynamic organization of 
psycho-physical entities is the cause of nescience. In other words, 
nescience is due to the waning of creativity in a dynamic oryaniza- 
tion of psycho-physical entities. Conflux of physical aspects in 
an organization of psycho-physical entities leads to the haziness 
of its creative teleology. It is the cause of nescience. Nescience 
offers resistance to the creative upsurge of finite personalities. 
It is the source of immobility and uncreativeness. Evil, therefore, 
is not an appearance. It is not a mere outcome of unsatisfactory 
inter-personal relationships in a society. It is not explainable 
merely from the psychological and sociological points of view, 
but it is also explainable from the philosophical point of view. 
T: is real, 

Nescience is the cause of incompatibility between the innate 
teleology and the acquired teleology of a person. It was 
mentioned in the previous chapters that there are two different 
types of teleologies in human personality, viz., the innate teleology 
and the acquired teleology. Of these two types of teleologies the 
innate teleology of a Person is creative by its nature. However, 
the creativity of an innate teleology of is not equally well-defined 
in all persons. ‘The nature of creativity of the innate teleologies 
Of persons may be arranged in a hierarchy ranging from the most 
simple and. weak form of creativity to the most complex and 
intense form of ce Nevertheless, whatever is the degree 
of creativity in finite\persons it is an undeniable fact that innate 
teleologies of persons \are by their very nature creative. Innate 
teleologies are common to aall persons. The innate teleology 
Persists throughout the life time of an individual. The same type 
of acquired teleology, on the other hand, may not be common 
to all persons. Different Persons may have different types of 
acquired teleologies. There may be certain persons ih whom 
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acquired teleologies may be incompatiable with their innate 
teleologies. Incompatibility of the acquired teleology with the 
innate teleology of a person is the source of evils. The choice 
of a teleology which is made by a person from the environment 
is likely to be incompatible with his innate teleology due to his 
individual nescience: The teleology that a person incorporates 
from the environment may be either creative or uncreative. A 
person is unable to discriminate between creative and uncreative 
teleology that he has to incorporate into his personality from the 
environment due to his individual nescience. Deficiency in the 
power of discrimination between creative or uncreative environ- 
mental teleology is due to the weakness and haziness of the innate 
teleology of a person. The haziness of the innate teleology of a 
person is due to the imperfect superjection of the low degrees 
of parental creativity and racial creativity. A person may, 
therefore, inherit parental and racial nescience particularly when 
there is imperfect superjection of creativity by the latter. 

"The innate teleologies of persons are constant, but their 
acquired teleologies are variable. The nature of incompatibility 
between innate teleologies and acquired teleologies of persons 
may be of infinite varieties. The nature of evil is determined 
by the nature of acquired teleology as @ variable which is 
incompatible with the innate teleology of a person. One of the 
greatest causes of incompatibility between the innate teleology 
and the acquired teleology of a person is due to the fact he is 
unable to distinguish between instrumental values and intrinsic 
Values, Instrumental values are not ends in themselves, but 
rather they aré helpful for the realization of intrinsic values 
which» are ends in themselves. Ethical, religious, zesthetic and 
intellectual values are intrinsic values because they are created 
or appreciated for their own sake. Biological needs of persons 
have instrumental values. ‘They have the most pressing demands 
upon a personality for immediate satisfaction. Hungere thirst, 
sex, parenthood and security are some of the most important 
biological needs. When a person wrongly considers these 
biological needs to be ends in themselves he becomes the source 
of evils. For example, hunger and thirst may give rise to the 
vice of gluttony, Sex may give rise to yoluptiiotisness, parenthood 
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may give rise to irrational attachment for offspring, security 
may give rise to laziness and timidity when these biological needs 
are regarded as ends in themselves. At later stages of human 
development certain persons erroneously considered wealth, 
power, prestige and fame to be ends in themselves. But, in fact, 
wealth, power, prestige and fame are instrumental values, 
Extreme attachment for wealth may give rise to the vice of 
miserliness, inordinate love of power may give rise to the vices 
of impetuousness, domineeringness and intolerance of criticisms, 
extreme concern over prestige may give rise to the vice of pride 
and vanity, and insatiable desire for fame may rise to the vice 
of conceit. At still later stages of human development when 
persons acquire certain degrees of intellectual and creative 
excellence they may erroneously regard some of the values that 
they create as supreme, final, absolute and unsurpassable. They 
may have irrational reverence for some of their values. In 
other words, they treat their values as fetishes. It is a form of 
evil to treat values as fetishes. The creative teleology of a person 
expresses itself through incessant creation of novel and original 
values. But if the creative teleology of a person is arrested at 
a particular stage and it expresses itself through the creation of 
stereotyped and hackneyed values, then it is nothing but a form 
evil. It is a form of evil when the creativity of a person reaches 
a stage of stagnancy. Thus, a person whose creative teleology 
is arrested at a particular stage generally treates his past values 
as fetishes instead of regarding them as souvenirs. For instance, 
when a person creates ethical, religious, zesthetic and intellectual 
values in a fixed and stereotyped fashion, and all possibilities of 
giving new orientations to creative teleology are ruled out»there 
is evil. Thus decadence in the creative teleology of a person is 
an evil, and irrational adoration for values that were created in 
the past is also an evil. For instance, when a playwright takes 
morbid, delight in witnessing his dramas enacted on the stage 
over and over again and thinks too highly of them’ every time 
or when a painter displays his old paintings over and over again 
in different art exhibitions or when a musician plays upon his 
old compositions repeatedly in different music conferences of 
when an orator delivers his set speeches in different meetings 
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and assemblies or when a scientist harps upon his old theery 
without any variation whatsoever in different books, journals and 
bulletins or when a religious person untiringly repeats his old 
and hackneyed sermons in different religious gatherings, he 
becomes a source of evil. ‘The creative upsurge of such a person 
is arrested and he has no other alternative but to cling to his 
past values and virtually worship them. The decadence of 
creativity on the part of creative persons has a baneful influence 
on a society of which the former are members. Decadence of 
creativity brings about stagnancy in a society in which persons 
with arrested creativity are worshipped as heroes and the stereo- 
typed values of the latter are worshipped as final and unsurpass- 
able. In such a general decadence of creativity creators as well 
as appreciators of values gradually develop obliviousness of the 
nature of creativity as the universal law of reality, ‘To use 
*Milton’s expression such persons do not know how to move on 
‘to fresh woods, and pastures new’, but they remain creatively 
immobile in a cess-pool of creative stagnancy, as it were, and 
they become the source of hosts of evils. It may be, therefore, 
said with a slight modification of Tennyson’s language that the 
old values must be replaced by the new ones lest the old ones 
treated as fetishes corrupt the world. 

The nature of evil? was- discussed so far more or less on the 
individual plane, and it was shown that individual evils owe 
their origin to individual nescience. Now we shall discuss the 
nature of evil on the social plane. Evils which originate on the 
social plane adversely affect a large number of persons in a 
society. 

Evils on the social plane owe their origin to the imperfect 
working of the principle of appreciation. Evils on the individual 
plane are due to one’s deficiency of the power of discrimination 
between creative and uncreative teleologies that one is likely to 
incorporate into his personality from the environment, In @ther 
words, evil on the individual plane i€ due to the selection of an 
uncreative teleology from the enyironment and its incorporation 
into the personality. To put it briefly, evils on the individtial 
plane are due to imperfect working of the principle of creativity 
of a person hampered by his individual nescience. Evils on the 
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sovial plane, on the contrary, are mainly due to lack of proper 
understanding of the values created by others in a society. 
Social evils owe their origin to social nescience. Prejudices, 
superstitions, false beliefs and the like are social in their origin 
in the sense that they are inculcated in the naive and credulous 
persons through social norms introduced by the veteran members 
of a society. Most of the members of a society, barring cultured 
societies, are governed, to a very great extent, by the various 
social norms. ‘The behaviour patterns of most of the members 
of a society are generally in conformity with the various social 
norms. Conformity to a social norm is a form of evil. It 
destroys the very foundation of creative freedom and creative 
teleology in a person. It makes the behaviour pattern of an 
individual fall into a deterministic pattern. Consequently, the 
possibilities of creation of novel and original values by an 
individual through indeterministic creative acts are considerably 
eliminated. Conformity to social norms is, therefore, baneful. 
In a society the norms of one group of persons may be different, 
sometimes even very radically, from the norms of other groups. 
Intolerance, hatred, jealously and the like of one group of. 
persons by another in a society may be due to the fact that the 
set of norms of one group of persons is opposed to the set of 
norms of another group of persons with the result that the 
different groups of persons with loyalties to their respective norms 
generally come into clash with one another. Social evils may 
range from the smallest social unit to the largest social group 
and there may be a wide variety of evils in each social organiza- 
tion. For instance, there may be family quarrels, academic 
indoctrinations, occupational maladjustments, communal? strifes, 
religious bigotries, social oppressions, inter-institutional jealousies, 
party rivalries, state coertions, racial hatreds, international 
tensions and the like. All these social evils owe their origin 
mairiy to the imperfect working of the principle of appreciation. 
One social group may eithe? remain in isolation from other social 
arches or may engage itself in strife with them. Loyalties of 
persons to their respective social groups are generally narrow, 
irrational and parochial. One group of persons cannot appreciate 
the values created by other groups of persons because their 
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respective values are shallow and superficial in theirsmeanixgs. 
The values that are created by the mutually intolerant groups 
are generally very poor in their standards. They have generally 
local and temporal appeal. Unless the values of one group of 
persons far surpasses the values of other groups in richness of 
meaning, the latter may not be inclined to appreciate the values 
of the former. The members of one group of persons may 
appreciate the values of other groups of persons only if the 
values of the latter satisfy the criteria of universal appeal. The: 
principle of appreciation cannot function properly in a society 
unless shallow, superficial and irrational values are replaced by 
yalues which are rich in meaning and which satisfy the criteria 
of universal appeal. It is evident, then, that ultimately evil is 
due to low degree of creativity of persons in a society: It is 
also quite obvious that individuals are more important than social 


” organizations and institutions. In most of human societies,. 


barring the cultured societies, individuals are regarded as sub- 
ordinate to various types of social organizations. Subordination 
of individuals to social organizations leads to indoctrination and 
regimentation of thought and behaviour. Individuals are 
deprived of their creative freedom and individuality, if social 
institutions and their policies are considered to be of supreme 
authority. But if in® society the various social organizations 
are oriented towards the realization of creative ends of indivi- 
duals, there is gradual waning of evils. Human history may be 
regarded from one point of view as a gradual process of trans- 
cefidence of different forms of human evils through intense 
superjection of creativity by finite personalities. 
s 


CHAPTER VIII 


PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


History is the comprehensive study of the incessant 
flux of human societies down the ages. It is not merely a record 
f personal achievements or failures, victories or defeats of 
kings, dictators, political leaders and the like. It is rather the 
study of the social structures in their diverse aspects, viz., social, 
political, economic, religious, intellectual and so on. It studies 
particularly the important landmarks and conspicuous events 
of various societies. In history the study of the activities of 
individuals is not so important as the study of the various social 
situations which have social or human significance. There have , 
been certain rulers in the past who could not effectively lead the 
people and who could not leave any permanent impression on the 
Society in which they lived. ‘The insignificant episodes of their 
lives were forgotten soon after the termination of their reign. 
But, on the contrary, those rulers who effectively led the 
people and left lasting impressions on the society were the real 
makers of history. The real object of history is the study of 
the society, but not specifically the lives And activities of indi- 
viduals. The method that was followed in history till recently 
Was wrong for so far the lives and deeds of kings, emperors, 
dictators and so on were studied, but very rarely the various 
patterns of thought and behaviour, that were prevalent in a society, 
were studied. We think that the study of events in the life of 
an individual constitutes the real object of biography, whereas 
the study of events which have social significance is the real object 
of history. It is necessary, therefore, to discuss the real meaning 
of history and Philosophy of history. 

Zccording to Arthur Child, there are five main conceptions 
of history. According to the first conception, history may be 
regarded as a form of ‘imitation’, A historian tries to imitate 
thé past in an appreciative Sense by reproducing the events of 
the past. According to the second conception, history is a matter 
of personal experience of a historian. A historian accepts histo- 
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rical evidence only as a guide. He emphasizes certain events 
in accordance with his personal experience. From this poinf of 
view, history is a sort of creation in the sense that a historian 
creates history out of the materials that are available to him. 
According to the third conception, history is nothing but a sort of 
resurrection. The task of a historian is to revive the past 
once again in exactly the same form, A historian adds nothing 
new to the facts that are revived. According to the fourth concep- 
tion, history is a sort of reconstruction. ‘The work of a historian 
is similar to that of an archeologist who can reconstruct a temple 
out of the broken and scattered scraps and fragments that he 
discovers, Likewise the task of a historian is to reconstruct the 
past out of the fragmentary materials that are available to him. 
It is the job of a historian to supply the missing links that are not 
available while constructing a historical picture. From this 
spoint of view, history involves a fusion of the past and the 
future. According to the fifth conception, history involves 
transformation. ‘The conception of history as transformation falls 
half-way between imitation and creation.* ‘This is a brief state- 
ment of Arthur Child’s analysis of the five conceptions of 
history. 

From our philosophical standpoint, history is the detailed 
description of the orgapizational aspect of human socicties, The 
various social, political, economic, educational, cultural and 
religious institutions comprise the organizational aspect of 
different societies. ‘They constitute the physical aspect of 
different societies. ‘The task of a historian is to describe these 
various social institutions and their actitities. However, history 
is gradually transcending the descriptive stage and is fast moving 
towards the stage of causal discipline. A historian analyses 
facts and explains them with reference to their causes. He 
does not merely state facts, but he tries to discover the causes 
of various events and interprets their meanings. There, are 
certain signs in modern history which indicate that history is 
gradually getting amalgamated with axiology. A historian 

s . 
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-explains facts in terms of their meanings. He gets cues from 
the*study of the organizational aspect of societies and tries to 
interpret the meanings of the various social situations. He tries 
to interrelate the events of the past in such a way that the latter 
make a consistent picture. He tries to establish a link between the 
past and the present by discovering the causal connection between 
them. The task of a historian consists in the discovery of the 
‘causal laws in the diverse historical events and the interpretation 
of their meanings. In sum, history is the detailed description 
of the organizational aspect of human societies and the interpre- 
tation of particularly those events which have social importance. 

Whereas history is mainly concerned with the detailed 
desciption of the organizational aspect of human societies, 
philosophy of history is mainly concerned with the interpreta- 
tion of the meaning aspect of those societies which have human 
significance. The chief aim of philosophy of history is to give 
a synoptic view of the entire human race with special reference 
to the teleological orientations of its dynamic process. The aim 
of philosophy of history is to give interpretation of the evolution 
the entire human race down the ages in terms of its fundamental 
meanings and teleologies. Its main purpose is to give a compre- 
hensive perspective of the entire human race through different 
ages. It gives analysis and explanation of those events which 
have human significance. Its purpose is to study the teleological 
and the value aspects of the entire human race in its incessant 
flux. 

The expression ‘philosophy of history’ is disliked by certain 
writers. Benedetto Croce observed that there was no philosophy 
of history, but rather philosophy was intrinsic to history.? 
Croce’s comment on philosophy of history seems to be unsound. 
He wrongly identified reality with history, and history with philo- 
sophy. History, in its accepted sense, refers to human affairs. 
It cannot, therefore, be regarded as identical with reality. Croce 
limited the range of reality by identifying it with history. 
Moreover, history is not identical with philosophy, but rather it 
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is one of the ways by which human affairs may be comprehended. 
Philosophy, on the other hand, is the way by which reality” is 
comprehended. Philosophy, therefore, has a wider range than 
history. The aim of philosophy of history, in our view, is to 
discover the link between humanity and reality through the 
discovery of the fundamental laws and teleological orientations 
of human affairs. Oman also despised the idea that there could 
be a philosophy of history.? He believed that philosophers were 
the enemies of history for they tried to arrange historical events 
in a logical order. His view seems to be wrong for a philosopher 
of history does not necessarily reflect upon history with the idea 
that there was logical order in reality and in human affairs. A 
philosopher does not interpret history with any preconceived 
ideas, but rather he tries to have intuitive comprehension of 
reality first and then tries to corroborate his intuitive compre- 
jhension with the facts of experience. It is not the purpose of a 
philosopher to twist the facts of experience to prove his theory. 
The historical facts substantiate the philosophical theory of a 
philosopher. In our view, there are disharmony alongside 
harmony and discontinuity alongside continuity in the movement 
of history. This view is supported by facts of experience. 
Oman’s view, therefore, seems to be wrong who believed that 
a philosophy of history necessarily presupposes some view of 
ordered reality. 

From our philosophical standpoint, there is no sharp line of 
demarcation between history and philosophy of history. History 
studies in detail all possible events of each society having social 
significance. Philosophy of history, on the other hand, studies 
the fundamental laws of development, decay and stability of the 
entire Human race. It is the purpose of philosophy of history 
to study the meaning, purpose and value of those events which 
have significance for the entire human race. ‘The study of local 
history of each society paves the way for the study of the world- 
history, and the study of the worldzhistory paves the way for 
the study of philosophy of history. The study of history 
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originates at the empirical level, and at a later stage moves 
towards the philosophical level through the channels of axiology. 
History, therefore, must ultimately merge in philosophy of 
history so that its meaning becomes intelligible in the light of 
reality itself. 

Hegel worked out his philosophy of history in detail. 
According to him, the methods of history may be classified under 
three broad headings, viz., (i) original history, (ii) reflective 
history, and (iii) philosophical history. Original history is 
concerned with the eyewitness description of the deeds of the 
people of a particular society. It is, therefore, nothing but the 
narrative of events which a historian actually observes around 
him in the social environment. In reflective history a historian 
transcends the present and tries to get knowledge of the 
entire history of mankind. Finally, philosophy of history is 
nothing but the thoughtful consideration of events that take place 
of human society." 

According to Hegel, Reason is the substance of reality as 
well as human personalities. History of the world is nothing 
but a rational process. History itself is the mind which clothes 
itself with the form of events. The Spirit which is self-identical 
unfolds itself through the world. Divine Providence or religious 
truth directs the world. It presides over the events of the world. 
It is the wisdom which is conscious of its rational purpose in 
the world. The world is the embodiment of Reason. 

_ According to Hegel, the Spirit has its centre in itself. The 
Spirit exists in itself. It has self-contained existence and does 
not depend upon anything else. Freedom is the sole truth of 
the Spirit.’ The Spirit is free because it is not dependent on 
anything else outside itself. It is self-contained. ‘Tne self- 
contained existence of the Spirit is identical with self-conscious 
existence. ‘The self conscious Spirit is gradually working itself 
out through universal history. ‘The Orientals did not have 
y 
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knowledge of the Spirit. They did not realize that man as sëch 
was free. They knew that a despotic ruler was free, and none 
else. But truly speaking a despotic ruler is not free for freedom 
of the one is tantamount to caprice and brutal recklessness. A 
despot, therefore, is not a free man. ‘The consciousness of 
freedom arose first amongst the Greeks. However, the Greeks 
thought that only a few persons were free, and not everybody. 
They thought that slaves were not free. The Romans also had 
a similar conception of freedom of human personalities, ‘The 
Greeks and the Romans did not realize that man as such was 
free. Even Plato and Aristotle did not recognize that man was 
fundamentally free by his nature. The Germans, under the 
influence of Christianity, were the first to recognize that all men 
were free. ‘They recognized that man as such was free. The 
history of the world originated in the East and travelled towards 
the West and finally culminated in Europe. ‘The object of history 
is to realize the idea of freedom. ‘The people of the East believed 
that only one individual was free, the Greeks and the Romans 
believed that some were free, and the Germans recognized that 
all were free. The different gradations of consciousness of 
fréedom found expression through various froms of political 
institutions, viz., Despotism of the Orientals, Democracy and 
Aristocracy of the Greeks and the Romans, and Monarchy of 
the Germans.® ‘The Oriental people represented the childhood 
of political thought. The German spirit, on the other hand, 
represented the height of political maturity. i 

"In Hegel’s view, history of the world is nothing but gradual 
realization of the idea of freedom. Freedom is the ultimate 
nature af Spirit itself, and it is the ultimate goal of history. 
History of the world is the actual working of the Divine plan. 
Tt is the aim of philosophy to comprehend the real purpose of 
the Divine Idea. ‘The State, according to Hegel, is the Divine 
Idea that exists on earth. It is an ethical being. It is*the 
objective realization of the moral ided It is the objective unity 
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of -morality and rational freedom. Tt enhances freedom and 
ethical purpose of human personalities. It is the goal of historical 
development. It is the rational idea in the development of world 
history. ‘There is an essential union between Idea on the 
objective side and personality on the subjective side. The State 
is the objective aspect of this union, and it is also the basis for 
other concrete elements of the life of a people, such as art, 
law, morality, religion, science and so on. ‘The Spirit becomes 
conscious of this union of the objective and the subjective, i.e. 
of its own freedom. ‘The highest form of conscious union of 
the objective idea is religion. The State is based on religion, and 
the general idea of the nature of God constitutes the general 
basis of a people’s character. The nature and the constitution 
of a State is determined by the nature of religious consciousness 
of its people. Human personalities become conscious of their 
freedom through the awareness of the idea that they have their 
existence in the Divine Being. 

According to Hegel, changes that take place in history are 
for the realization of something better and more perfect. 
However, whatever changes take place in Nature exhibit a self- 
tepeating cycle. Nothing new happens in history. The Spirit 
is immortal, It has neither past nor future, It is in the eternal 
present and all these earlier steps are coatained in it? Change 
än history is from implicit to explicit. It is an organic growth. 
"The development of historical process is analogous to the 
differentiation of a tree into branches, leaves, flowers, fruits and 
the like. ‘The seed of a tree represents the synthetic unity which 
‘contains the whole tree. ‘The later stages in the process of 
development annul and absorb the earlier ones. Family is a 
‘kind of miniature and immature state. A civil society is also 4 
kind of state though it is greater in magnitude and less immature 
than a family. A civil society eventually develops into a State 
through the educative influence of the civil life. The universal 
State swallows up the natičnal States just as a big river swallows 
up the smaller ones. Each particular nation State is a conscious 
individual in the process of the development of the world history: 
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It is the Divine mission of each nation State to fulfil the purpese 
of universal history. World history is the march of the Spirit 
on earth. But this movement of the Spirit is not spatio-temporal. 
Becoming is a logical concept. In the dialectic process of the 
Absolute there is neither transition from one event to another 
in time nor from one point to another in space. In the process 
of development of the world history there is transition from 
lower to higher categories. The dialectic process is not in time, 
but it is an eternally realized Idea. Movement from lower 
categories to higher are not processes of construction, but rather 
they are reconstructions. Reality is timeless and eternal. 
Hegel’s theory of the philosophy of history is the application 
of his theory of reality to the study of human history. His 
philosophy of history is a popular exposition of his theory of 
reality. One of the most important contributions of Hegel to the 
*study of history lies in the fact that he emphasized on the point 
that history should be studied from the universal point of view 
and that it should be philosophically interpreted. Philosophy of 
history is not a mere discussion of events in the world in their 
chronological order, but rather it is thoughtful reflection on the 
fundamental principles which guide human history. Realization 
of freedom is the goal towards which human history is oriented. 
The movement of world history is, therefore, meaningful. ‘These 
are the elements of truth in Hegel’s philosophy of history. But 
there are certain defects in Hegel’s view which should be carefully 
analysed and studied. Hegel maintained that history began with 
self-conscious social activity. Since, according to Hegel, self- 
consciousness is the prerequisite of history, uncivilized people 
cannot be said to have any history. It seems that Hegel cir- 
. ctimscribed the scope of history too much. When Hegel said 
that history began with the study of the self-conscious activities 
‘of a society, he obviously excluded the study of events of 
aboriginal and mediocre societies. We think that philosoplty of 
history must study the nature of alf possible types of societies 
‘that exist in the world; otherwis¢ it may not be possible to get a 
comprehensive’ perspective of the nature of the entire human 
race. Further, it seems that Hegel’s view was dogmatic when 
he asserted that world history was identical with the march of 
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Gad on earth. Hegel believed that world history was the work 
of God Himself and that all events took place in human society 
in accordance with the Divine plan. If history had worked 
itself out in accordance with the Divine plan, human personalities 
would have become clearly conscious of it. But human persona- 
ities are not clearly conscious of the Divine plan which is working 
itself out through history, which indicates that God is not actually 
directing the history of the world. If it is taken for granted 
that a Divine plan is working itself out through the world, 
then occasional setbacks, detours and decadence cannot be 
satisfactorily explained from the Hegelian point of view. The 
existence of evil and imperfection would be ruled out, if God 
were the director of world history. Hegel wrote his philosophy 
of history with certain dogmatic presuppositions. Furthermore, 
in Hegel’s view finite personalities are mere puppets in the 
world-drama of God. Contrary to what Hegel believed human 
personalities seem to be the real architects of their own destinies 
as well as the real makers of world history. ‘There are various 
trials and errors in world history because teleological orientiations 
are given to various societies by human personalities, and not by 
God. ‘These trials and errors in the acts of orientations that are 
given to social and political ends are due to the fact that the 
teleological aspects of human personalities are not sufficiently 
well-defined so that the directions that they give to history should 
be free from errors of judgment. If God directed world history, 
then errors of judgment on the part of social and political leaders 
would not occur and thus there would be no national decadénce 
and disorder in world history. But the development of the world 
history is not as rational, orderly and noble as Hegel supposed. 
Finally, Hegel’s analysis of history seems to be wrong when he 
asserted that the Orient represented the childhood of cultural 
development and that Germany represented the perfection of 
cultural development. The contrary of what Hegel believed 
seems to be true, There Was high cultural development in India 
during the Vedic and the post-Vedic periods, while, on the other 
hand, Germany represented the hot-bed of brutality and barbarism 
not too many years after the death of Hegel. Hegel neither 
‘clearly understood the mind of the Oriental people nor the mind 
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of the German people. It is obvious, then, that Hegel’s inter- 
pretation of History was wrong. €: 
Marx was greatly influenced by Hegel’s method of inter- 
pretation of history. However, he accepted one aspect of Hegel’s 
thesis that there was change and development in human history 
and that all developments took place in a dialectic fashion. But 
he rejected the Hegelian thesis that the dialectic movement of 
human history was guided by Divine Providence. Marx and 
his collaborator Engels maintained that the movement of history 
was not spiritual, but that it was basically due to class struggle. 
According to them, class struggle is the fundamental law of 
historical movement, and new socio-economic systems emerge out 
of violent class conflicts. Social and political changes of a 
country are determined by the latter’s economic production, The 
great moving power of all important historical events in a society 
is the economic factor which is manifested through the modes of 
production. The material conditions of a society change with 
the changes in the modes of production, and the people of a 
society think in terms of changed socio-economic conditions. ‘The 
struggle between the capitalist class and the working class is the 
most important factor in accelerating social, political and economic 
changes. Different forms of social, political and intellectual 
activities of individuals of a society are determined by the mode 
of economic production of that country. The working class is 
the greatest productive force of a country. Certain necessary 
and inevitable relations are established between individuals of a 
society in the course of their productive activities. As human 
history moves on the struggle between the capitalist class and 
the working class becomes more and more acute. The laws of 
historictl movement are inevitable and deterministic in their 
nature. In a society individuals form certain necessary and, 
inevitable relations independent of their wills in the course of 
their productive activities. The economic condition of a society 
is the most important factor in determining the nature of Social 
relations. Unsatisfactory relation between the capitalist class and 
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the working ‘class leads to class conflicts, A society inevitably 
moves towards the goal of Communism by virtue of its inherent 
laws of development. The movement of human history is not 
directed by God or any other supernatural power. It is deter- 
mined by the economic conditions of the different societies of 
the world. It is evident, then, that men make their own histories 
in accordance with the inevitable laws of material development. 
According to the materialistic conception of history, therefore, 
the economic condition of a society determines all other manifes- 
tations of a human society. 

There are certain elements of truth in the materialistic 
interpretation of history given by Marx and Engels. It is an 
undeniable fact that different types of maladjustments and 
tensions between various groups of a society are to a very great 
extent due to the economic factors of a country. Unsatisfactory 
relation between the capitalist class and the working class in 
the productive machinary of a country is one of the most 
important determinants of class conflict, Inequitable distribution 
of wealth amongst the different classes of persons in a society 
is one of the causes of class conflicts and revolutions. But the 
view of Marx and Engel’s was erroneous when they asserted 
that the economic condition of a country was the sole determinant 
of all manifestations of human history. There are innumerable 
conditions which determine the movemént of human history, 
such as biological conditions, economic conditions, ethical condi- 
tions, religious conditions, political conditions, intellectual condi- 
tions and so on. The economic interpretation of history is very 
narrow and one-sided. Moreover, the view of Marx and Engels 
was wrong when they maintained that the movement of human 
history was determined by the inevitable deterministic ‘iaws of 
the productive machinaries of different countries. ‘The move- 
ment of human history, according to the economic interpretation, 
takes place in accordance with a priori and deterministic laws. 
But ‘in actuality the movement of human history does not take 
place in accordance with inévitable and a priori laws of develop- 
ment. There are innumerable instances in the different human 
societies which bear testimony to the fact that human history 
sometimes moves in indeterministic and unpredictible fashion. 
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There is no necessity and inevitability in the movement of human 
history. No historian can precisely predict the future coyrses 
of development of human history. There are innumerable known 
and unknown conditions which determine the movement of 
human history. It is, therefore, impossible in principle to predict 
the future courses of movement of human history exclusively 
from the economic interpretation of human activities. Benedetto 
Croce remarked that the Marxian interpretation of history was 
neither a new philosophy of history nor a new method of thought 
applied to history, but that it was merely a sort of clarion call 
to the working class to pay more attention to those economic 
conditions which inevitably led to class conflicts? Henri Sée 
remarked that the Marxian interpretation of history was funda- 
mentally defective because it was not a disinterested scientific 
study of history, but that it was the application of a preconceived 
philosophy to history with the result that such an interpretation 
of history did not tally with historical events. Karl Federn 
also observed that the Marxian conception of history was based 
upon the presupposition that economic conditions were the 
fundamental causes of all human expressions in the course of 
the movement of history. He pointed out that the Marxian 
view was the falsification of history mainly because it was & 
purely deductive rather than an inductive method of approach 
and that it was not corroborated by historical facts.” ‘The 
Marxian interpretation of history is not a philosophical study 
of history, but rather it is the statement of a political creed in 
the garb of objective interpretation of hisory. It has greater 
propaganda value than academic value, G. M. T revelyan rightly 
observed that history could not be used for propaganda even 
withthe best of motives.*® S. T. Possony aptly pointed out 
that according to the Marxists class war was the essence of 
history and that the Communist millennium could be achieved 
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through violent revolution and global war against the capitalists. 
He observed that civilization and freedom could not survive in 
an atmosphere of fear which was generated by the Marxist set 
up of society." L. Robbins rightly pointed out that international 
Communism aimed at more wealth and more freedom for every- 
body in the world, but the means that it suggested for realizing 
that goal ended in the frustration of both the ends.*® The Marxist 
interpretation of history ceased to be a philosophical reflection 
on history when the former renounced its objective approach 
in favour of employing its basic principles as political creeds, 
Ostwald Spengler maintained that world history was the 
collective biography of the various cultures of the world. Accord- 
ing to him, the various cultures of the world touch, blend, over- 
shadow and suppress one another in the course of historical 
movement. Every culture has its own civilization which is its 
inevitable destiny. Civilizations are the products of artificial 
human relations. The task of a historian is to study the courses 
of development of the various cultures of the world and their 
relations with one another. The world history is essentially city 
history.” A city is the centre where there is concentration of 
intellectuals. Important policies of a State are formulated in 
cities. History of the world is, therefore, the history of civic 
persons, Feudal nobilities, war lords and priests acquire the 
leadership of the world, The peasant class has no history. 
Villages are outside the scope of world history.2° Man’s mastery 
over Nature began with the invention of the various tools of 
cultivation and his efforts in the field of technology were crowned 
with great success when he invented various types of machines. 
Thus in the course of the movement of history engineers, busi- 
nessmen and industrialists displaced peasants and artists. * 
According to Spengler, each culture is an organism.** ach 
culture has its own peculiarities, but the mode of development 
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of each culture is fundamentally of the same nature. Once a 
culture comes into existence it inevitably follows a deterministic 
pattern of development and decay. Each culture has a beginning, 
a development, a full blossming, a decay and a final collapse. 
The same phases of development and decay are distinguishable 
in all cultures. ‘The natural processes of development and decay 
are analogous to all other phenomena of Nature. There are 
four stages of development of a culture, viz, its priliminary, 
early, late and civilized stages. ‘The term ‘culture’ refers to the 
earlier stages of a society, and the term ‘civilization’ refers to 
the later stages of its development. Every culture possesses its 
style which is irreducible to the styles of other cultures. ‘The 
people of a particular society share in common the same philo- 
sophy of life and the same ethos. The study of development 
and decay of each culture has a great historical importance, while, 
,on the other hand, the study of the interrelation between different 
cultures is of lesser importance, Each culture culminates when 
it attains its stage of civilization. The creative activities of 
persons decline in the last stage of civilization leading to the 
decay of a society. There is commercialization of the various 
institutions of a civilized society, and there is decadence of the 
creative upsurge in every aspect of life. ‘The Western civilization 
has reached the stage, of final decline, However, the history 
of the world has perhaps no discoverable meaning in it. The 
origin of a culture is a mysterious act. It is determined by 
destiny. It is impossible to comprehend the nature of destiny 
by the epistemology of philosophy and sciences, Destiny is the 
ultimate moving power of history. 

Spengler’s interpretation of history is open to various 
objectidhs, He’ believed that a particular culture was an organism 
which had natural processes of development and decay like all 
other organisms in Nature, -A culture, according to him, has 
the distinguishable stages of childhood, youth, maturity and old 
age like a human organism. It has distinguishable phases of 
spring, summer, autumn and winter like the cycle of seasons. 
The distinguishable features ofea society are only superficial, 
partial and accidental; they are not fundamental, complete and 
real. A culture is not an organism, but it is only a form of 
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social organization. Obviously, Spengler’s view suffers from 
false analogy. Besides this, his definitions of the terms ‘culture’ 
and ‘civilization’ seem to be vague and unsatisfactory. He 
described the earlier phases of a society as ‘culture’ and its later 
stages as ‘civilization’. From our philosophical standpoint, the 
term ‘civilization’ mainly refers to the material progress and 
technological advancement of a country, and the term ‘culture’ 
refers to the intellectual development and creative advancement 
of a society. The culture of a society is not prior to its civiliza- 
tion, but, on the contrary, civilization is prior to the culture of 
a society, Civilization paves the way for the realization of the 
ideal of culture in a society. Spengler’s erroneous distinction 
between civilization and culture is due to his confusion regarding 
the exact implications of the two terms. His thesis that villages 
are devoid of history and that world history began with the 
appearance of cities in the world seems to be very superficial. 
A society may have history if there are conspicuous changes of 
ideas expressed through the different forms of institutions and 
the modes of behaviour of its members irrespective of whether 
such a society is predominantly rural or urban. Nobody can 
deny that India had history during the Vedic and post-Vedic 
periods in spite of the fact that cities did not crop up in the ancient 
Aryan society of those periods. On the contrary, if a society 
abounds in most modern cities where there are almost no cons- 
Picuous activities other than gambling, drinking bouts, philander- 
ing and the like year after year, there can be hardly any history 
in such a society, it can at the most have a chronicle. ‘Therefore, 
Spengler’s view, that history began with the appearance of cities 
in a society seems to be wrong. Further, his view that all 
cultures of the world move in definite cycle of birth, ‘growth, 
development and decay seems to be wrong. His view is not 
substantiated by any concrete instance. He claimed that he could 
predict the future course of development or decay of a particular 
society by studying its antecedent stages. On this point also 
his claim proved to be false. He believed that the Western 
civilization was about to reacl: its final doom. Here his pre- 
diction proved to be false for the Western civilization seems to 
exhibit innumerable signs of development rather than of decay 
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and disintegration. Moreover, the different societies of the world 
do not move in the same cyclic order. There is no fixed pattern 
of movement for every type of society in the world. There 
may be infinite variety of ways by which the movement of the 
various societies of the world may take place. ‘The movement 
of history is not necessarily determined by any deterministic 
law. On the contrary, there are instances which bear testimony 
to the fact that history sometimes moves in an indeterministic 
and unpredictable fashion. We, therefore, think that Spengler’s 
claim that he could foretell the future state of a culture was 
utterly baseless. Finally, it appears that Spengler did not have 
a clear idea of the nature and meaning of history. He believed. 
that the State was history in its position of stability, and that 
history was the State in its process of movement.?? Spengler’s 
definition of history is vague and confused. There are certain 
States in the world in which the government is taken over some- 
times by one political party and sometimes by another as a 
matter of hackneyed change of hands in quick succession without 
producing any distinguishable changes in that nation for a long 
time, Such a State has hardly any history; it has only chronicle 
of events. On the other hand, there are States which have stable 
and progressive governments and yet help their members to realize 
their ‘creative ideals by granting them positive freedom. 
Obviously, Spengler did not clearly understand the real meaning 
of history. His view that man made history, while woman was 
herself history since she was plant-like, primary and the eternal 
source of the sequence of generations ‘appears to be absurd.?* 
Spengler acknowledged intellectual defeat when he confessed that 
a scientific analysis of historical events could not enable us to, 
discovér the nature of causality which played its part in history 
because the latter was directed by the mysterious power of 
destiny. His view of history was devoid of scholarly judgment. 
His aim was to appeal to the forces of reaction, and his view 
did appeal to the reactionary forces of his age and the age 
following him. His view anticipatefl the emergence of totalitarian. 
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and fascistic forces in Europe which appeared two decades after 
his death. Hertz commented that Spengler preached the doctrine 
of national and militaristic dictatorship on the basis of his 
naturalistic and romantic philosophy.* Lewis Mumford 
rightly remarked that Spengler interpreted the world history in 
terms of the limitations of his own country and his own 
generation. He pointed out that in Spengler’s view politically 
aggressive persons of a society were supreme and that the artists 
and religious persons had an inferior place in it. Spengler 
‘despised all forms of creativity which were not associated with 
machine. His view of history is, therefore, extremely biased 
and one-sided. 

Benedetto Croce gave a novel and unique interpretation of 
‘history. According to him, the distinction between history and 
‘chronicle is nothing but the result of two different spiritual 
attitudes. History is the living chronicle in the sense that it 
is the contemporary history, while, on the other hand, chronicle 
is the history of the dead past. History which ceases to be a 
spiritual act and is divorced from the living document is turned 
into chronicle.” History is identical with the actual movement of 
life and thought. It is an act of understanding and comprehending 
Teality prompted by the actual requirements of life. It is the 
record of the creations of the human spirit in every field of life.” 
‘Documents and criticisms constitute the elements of historical 
synthesis. Criticism in history is necessary to examine whether 
life is lived seriously enough or not and to see how far historical 
judgment has been used prudently and how far it has been 
shirked.2” It is on account of this critical judgment in history 
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that there is logical unity in real historical works. The essence: 
of history does not consist in the temporal succession, but in the 
spiritual movement. The task of historiography does not consist 
merely in retracing the temporal events of the past, but in the 
clear comprehension of the moral ideal which is working itself 
out through human life. History has to be explained with 
reference to the spiritual force which constitutes the very 
essence of human personality. It cannot, therefore, be adequately 
explained merely with reference to the natural causes.*t The: 
concept of cause should remain outside history for it has signi- 
ficance only in the realm of natural sciences. History should be 
explained only with reference to the spiritual force that is 
working itself out through human personalities. It is the record 
of spiritual movement. The movement of history is essentially 
qualitative in its nature. The ethical purpose of human 
personalities consists in their effort to realize the qualitative 
wholeness in every moment of their existence. Moral life of 
human personalities consists in their persistent effort to realize’ 
the qualitative universality. History resides in the immanence: 
of the totality of human spirit expressing itself through every 
form of living and thoughtful activity. Liberty is the essence’ 
of the human spirit. The movement of history may be regarded 
as an effort on the part of human personalities to realize the 
ideal of liberty. Liberty is a moral ideal. History may be 
regarded as the history of liberty. A clear understanding of the 
nature of spiritual liberty shows that history is not divorced 
from philosophy or that philosophy is not divorced from history. 
In fact, history is identical with philosophy. Historical knowledge 
is complete knowledge. It is not a variety of knowledge, but 
rather it encompasses the whole field of knowledge. Since 
history encompasses the whole field of knowledge it indicates 
that there is fundamental unity between history and philosophy. 
The different ideas of mankind are the expressions af the 
perpetual flux of history. Historycis identical with reality. It 
is the record of the spiritual activities in the world. In sum, 
reality, history and philosophy re identical. o 


31 Op. Cit., p. 28. 
32 Op. Cit., p. 32. 
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Croce’s theory of history is the expression of his speculative 
thinking. His view of history is not substantiated by any 
empirical evidence. His use of the term ‘Spirit’ seems to be 
rather vague for he did not define it in precise language. Some- 
times he identified Spirit with the ethical nature of human 
personalities and sometimes with human liberty. But ethical 
purpose and liberty do not have exactly identical meanings even 
though ethical purpose involves liberty. Liberty is involved in 
all forms of creative teleologies including the ethical purpose. 
Moreover, human history cannot be regarded exclusively as an 
ethical drama. Apart from the ethical values there are other 
forms of values in life, viz., esthetic, religious and intellectual 
values. Croce emphasized only the ethical value in the move- 
ment of human history. His view of history, therefore, seems to 
be narrow and one-sided. Besides this, there seems to be some 
confusion in Croce’s distinction between history and chronicle.” 
Croce observed that history referred to contemporary events 
which were actually lived, but it was transformed into chronicle 
when it ceased to be living and expressive. We think that history 
primarily refers to the past. Present events are generally 
excluded from history. Recent events may be placed under the 
category of news, but not under the category of history. Croce 
maintained that history referred to contemporary events which 
were ethically lived. ‘This is definitely not the accepted definition 
of history. In our view, history refers to the creative advance as 
well as decadence of a particular society; it does not merely 
refer to the contemporary ethical activities of human personalities. 
Further, Croce was not justified in identifying history with 
Philosophy. Philosophy is the clear comprehension of the 
Structure and meaning of the dynamic reality. History, on 
the other hand, is the record of the events of the past of human 
societies. The living history of the masses of individuals of 
human sociéties may not as clearly express the meaning of 
Teality as the latter may bẹ expressed through the intuitive 
apprehension of a few gifted philosophers. ‘The meaning of 
reality that is expressed through the living history of the entire 
human race is more shallow, superficial and partial than the 
philosophical comprehension of the nature of reality by a few 
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gifted philosophers. History cannot be ‘regarded as identical 
with philosophy since the former falls short of the latter ineits 
range and depth of comprehension, Historical judgment does 
not encompass the entire field of knowledge as Croce wrongly 
maintained. Historical judgment aids philosophical compre- 
hension of reality, but it is only one of the varieties of knowledge 
and does not encompass the whole field of perennially growing 
knowledge. Finally, Croce wrongly identified human history 
with reality itself. Human history is a very small part of reality 
through which only an aspect of its meaning is expressed. Croce 
committed the mistake of spiritualizing. the entire human history. 
A. L. Rowse truly remarked that Croce’s view ended in a sort of 

historical mysticism. f 
R. G. Collingwood’s view of history has a close affinity 
with that of Croce. According to Collingwood, history refers 
sto the history of thoòught.™* ‘The task of a historian is mainly 
to study thoughts of persons who lived in the past. His task is 
not to apprehend the past events empirically, but rather his busi- 
ness is to study the events of the past by a process of inference 
according to rational principles. He looks for the thought 
processes of human personalities who lived in the past. He has 
knowledge of the past by re-acting in his mind the thoughtful 
actions of persons of the past. ‘The thought processes of human 
personalities can be adequately explored by adopting the methods 
of history. ‘The life of a human individual is fundamentally 
historical in its nature because his life is on the mental and the 
spiritual plane. A historian is mainly concerned with the study 
of the actual working of thoughts in the finite personalities, and 
not with their deeds. ‘Ihe appetites and impulses of human 
personalities are non-historical in their nature. A historian is 
not interested in the’ natural- activities of finite personalities, 
stich as hunger, thirst, love etc., but with the thought processes 
which are expressed through social customs, moral conventions 
and so on. It is true that there may be history of warfare, 
history of economics, history of ethics and so on. But history 

e o 
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of thought is the ultimate source from which different forms 
of ‘historical thinking emerge. The task of a historian is to rethink 
the thoughts of the past and identify himself with the past. A 
historian visualizes the past with his self-determining historical 
imagination. He studies history primarily for self-knowledge. 

According to Collingwood, all metaphysical questions are 
historical in their nature because the propositions of metaphysics 
are also the propositions of history.** Metaphysics always 
discusses a certain class of historical facts, viz., absolute propo- 
sitions. It is, therefore, a historical science.” Scientific theories 
are also historical in their nature. They ultimately rest upon 
certain facts. One must, for instance, have a clear comprehension 
of the entire background of thought which ultimately resulted in 
the formulation of Newton’s law of gravitation, Scientific 
theories have to be studied in the light of their historical 
background. Clear understanding of scientific theories pre-? 
supposes a clear understanding of history. There is, therefore, 
a close link between the idea of Nature and the idea of history. 

In Collingwood’s view, a mature historian does not believe 
in all facts that are empirically presented to him. Mature 
historical judgment depends upon what a historian makes of 
historical facts.*® A historian ascertains the nature of facts 
critically; he does not accept them creduloysly simply on the basis 
of some authority. If he is misled by some authority, the 
responsibility for the misrepresentation of facts is entirely his 
own. He must have, therefore, a clear knowledge of the entire 
world of facts. History includes the infinite whole of thoughts 
because it is essentially universal history. It encompasses the 
entire field of knowledge. 2 

Tt is true that Collingwood got a very important clue to 
the right comprehension of history, but he could not profitably 
utilize it for the right interpretation of it. It cannot be denied 
that a historian takes into account the thoughts of human per- 


36 An Essay on Metaphysics, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1948, p. 49. 
87 Op. Cit., p. 58. 
38 The, Idea of Nature, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1945, 177. 
~ 39 Collingwood: R. G., Speculum Mentis, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1946, 
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sonalities of the past. and reviews them judiciously in order to 
get a clear comprehension. of history. ` But a historian does‘not 
necessarily re-enact the thoughts of persons of the past in order 
to identify himself with the past and thereby attain knowledge 
of himself. ‘Ihe reverse of what Collingwood suggested seems to 
be true. A historian must have a clear knowledge of ‘his own 
personality before he tries-to clearly understand the meaning 
of human history. In other words, clear’ knowledge of human 
nature through the study of one’s personality is necessary prior 
to one’s attempt to study the meaning of human history. A 
historian cannot adequately interpret human history unless he is 
in the possession-of some of the sound’and valuable epistemological 
methods. ‘The ‘historical methods are only aids to comprehensive 
epistemological methods, but the former cannot be regarded solely 
as the epistemological methods. Further, Collingwood seems to 
Jimit the scope of history by regarding it exclusively as a history of 
thought. A’ geriuine historian does not merely study the thoughts 
of persons of the past, but also their feelings, emotions, senti- 
ments, hopes, aspirations, ‘habits, customs, conscious volitions, 
unconscious’ tendencies, creative efforts and so on, All the 
different forms of human expressions cannot be explained 
exclusively with reference to ‘thought’. The term “though? has a 
specific meaning. Thought is the expression of the rationality 
of human personalities, but: it does not comprise the whole of 
human personality. Human personalities create many forms of 
yalues other than intellectual values. Creative purpose is the 
ultimate source of the different forms of human expressions 
including thought. Ethical, religious, æsthetic and intellectual 
values are the expressions of the creativity of finite personalities. 
It is ident, therefore, that Collingwood could not clearly 
understand the nature of the fundamental principle which operates 
in human history. Moreover, Collingwood seems to be interested 
in taking into account the development of thought in human 
society, and not’ with its decadence. But ‘history takes into 
account both development and decadence of thought and all other 
forms of human expressions operating through human history. 
Moreover, Collingwood’s view that metaphysics and sciences are 
historical in their nature seems to be unsound, It is true that 
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both ‘metaphysical and scientific theories should be studied in © 
the light of their historical background. But that does not imply 
that the propositions of metaphysical and écientific theories are © 
also necessarily historical propositions. Some of the propositions — 
of metaphysical and scientific theories are expressive of the | 
speculative jump into the realm of the unobserved and the 
unknown which by their very nature transcend historical facts, 
Collingwood exaggerated the rôle of thought in human historyy 
His view of history, therefore, seems to be narrow. t 

A, J. Toynbee made a thorough and comprehensive study ~ 
of history. According to him, the intelligible unit of historical ~ 
study is neither a nation State nor mankind as a whole, but 
certain distinguishable groups of human individuals called 
‘societies’. Some of these societies are primitive and others are 
civilized. Primitive societies outnumber civilized societies, and 
are comparatively short-lived“° Mimesis or imitation is the, ~ 
generic feature of all types of societies. In primitive societies — 
mimesis is directed backward towards the customary rules of the ~ 
past, while in societies which are in the process of acquiring 
civilization mimesis is directed towards a few creative personalities 
who command a following. A new civilization emerges when 
there is transition from the static condition to the dynamic — 
condition of a society. A society acquires the stage of civilization 
through self-determination and self-articulation which .ate — 
expressed through the activities of human personalities. Progress 
towards self-determination is the criterion of growth of a society: — 
“There is growth of a civilization through an élan which carries it 
from differentiation through integration to further differentia= | 
tion? The growth of civilizations owes its origin to creative 
personalities who» constitute) a minority,» The dynamic activities 
of the creative ‘féw sustain the development of a` civilization: 
When the. creative leaders fail to lead the uncreative masses; 
the existence’ of the former becomes an abuse, and: they create 
certain ¢onditions in a’ society which may lead to revolt amongst — 
the masses. - The internal discord of a society is the predisposing: 


40 Toynbee, A. J., A Study of History, London, Oxford University Press 
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catise of its disintegration. The breakdown of a civilization, is 
not due to the termination of the life-span of a society or due 
to the loss of command of a society over its environment or due 
to lack of industrial techniques or due to attack of a society 
by a hostile nation, but rather it is due to its loss of self-determina- 
tion. ‘Thus, the breakdown of a civilization is heralded by the 
outbreak of internal discords through which a society losses power 
of self-determination.#? The discords of a society can be over- 
come by taking recourse to religion through which the real 
meaning of history can be understood. It is generally found 
that a universal church originates in a society during a time of 
troubles following the breakdown of a civilization“ The 
distinguishing mark of a church is belief in One True God. It 
is through the belief in One True God that individuals of a 
society are able to overcome their internal discords. There can 
te no unity of mankind without belief in God. A society 
inevitably falls into a time of troubles when its members lose ` 
faith in the guidance of the divine pilot. History is the pro- 
gressive working of a divine plan which is only partially revealed 
to human personalities through their limited range of under- 
standing.*® God alone has complete comprehension of history, 
but human understanding of the meaning of history is only 
partial and fragmentary. Man catches through his study of 
hist6ry only faint glimpses of the operation of One True God 
through the lives of human personalities who respond to His 
call and who act as willing partners in executing His divine 
plars* ‘The God of Love has given to human individuals their 
freedom’ so ‘that they may use this divine gift for the judicious 
selection, of the life of goodness instead of evil.” Mams 
freedom, which is the expression of the Law of Love, gives him 
the liberty to choose the life of a sinner or the life of a saint. 
God never'wishes that'men should follow His ideal against their 
G 
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will. Men may disobey the Law of Love if they so wish, but 
punishment is inherent in the act of disobedience itself. However, 
self-inflicted disaster that human personalities may have to face 
is not their final doom for sufferings of mundane life make 
them repent for their sins and seek the grace of God.“* History, 
therefore, is not meaningless, but it is the revelation of God 
through the actions of human individuals who sincerely strive 
to orient their lives towards the realization of the divine plan. 
The task of'a historian is only to get a fragmentary glimpse of 
God’s purpose which is revealed through human actions from 
his unique point of view.“ A historian finds through his study 
of human societies that history is not a cyclic or a mechanical 
process, but rather it is the! progressive execution of the divine 
plan in the world. He finds that human civilization is a continuous 
movement which has not yet reached its goal. Growth of 
civilization is marked by spiritual progress. Religious progress 
takes place through the spititual lives of human personalities. 
‘The goal of human society is to raise itself from the human 
plane to the divine through willing participation in God’s plan. 
A genuine historian, therefore, does not merely passively record 
the human events of a society, but he tries to discover the inner 
implications of history. A genuine historian is a spiritually 
inspired philosopher who tries to discover the operation of God’s 
plan working through human: society. ; 

The main contribution of Toynbee to ‘the study of history 
consists in the fact that he discovered meaning in the movement 
of history, and that he tried to substantiate his thesis by innu- 
merable historical evidences. But his interpretation of history 
does not seem to be entirely original. He reiterated she same 
theme that was stated by Hegel and some of the post-Hegelians 
in‘its broad outline. However, there is an important point of 
difference between Hegel’s interpretation of history and Toynbee’s 
interpretation of it. Hegel’s interpretation of history was 
basically from the phitosophical point of view, whereas 
Toynbee’s interpretation of it was mainly from the theological 
Q; “ 
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point: of view. Henicé, the rational’ justification which is found 
in Hegel’s interpretation of history is conspicuous by its absence 
in Toynbee’s interpretation of it. Toynbee’s interpretation of 
history has some of the inconsistencies which are generally 
found in the views of sentimental theologians. He gave expression 
to the exuberance of his Christian sentiment in the form of 
inspired and’ ¢loquent writings, but he rarely gave any logical 
ot philosophical arguments in support of his theological inter- 
pretation of history. That is the reason why there is lack of 
consistency in his interpretation of history. In his view, the 
movement of human history is governed by the basic principles 
of Christanity. But all those principles do not seem to be con- 
sistent with one another. ‘Toynbee observed that human freedom 
and human activities were expressions of the Law of Love, and 
that Shuman individuals had the option of choosing either the 
“life of goodness or the life of evil, and that even a sinful life 
ultimately produced good results through the atonement or one’s 
sins. In other words, individuals of the entire human race try 
to fulfil the plan of God either by following a good life or 
indirectly by receiving God’s grace through the atonement for 
their sins. Here there seems to be a fallacy in Toynbee’s mode 
of ‘thinking. He dogmatically assumed that immoral persons ` 
repented for their sinful deeds. It was a wrong analysis of 
human nature on Toynbee’s part when he dogmatically assumed 
that persons who committed immoral actions necessarily repented 
for their sins arid received God’s grace. We believe that there 
is the Law of Justice in our universe, but it is doubtful whether 
the Law of Love operates in it. It is an undeniable fact that 
‘the’actions of moral persons are rewarded that and in the long 
run the actions of immoral persons are sooner or later punished 
in accordance with the universal Law of Justice. However, it 
is doubtful whether all immoral persons repent for their sins. 
It is, therefore, doubtful whether human history presents as 
beautiful a picture as Toynbee copceived. There are ample 
Gastances in human history which show that there are persons 
wlio do not repent for their evil deeds till the end of their lives 
and that they offer tremendous resistance to the creative advance 
of human history. 7 , ; 
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nu We gaye.a brief exposition of the yiews of a few philo 
sophers and historians who gaye philosophical interpretations of 
history. We shall now give a brief interpretation of history 
from our philosophical standpoint., Human history, in our view, 
is the meaningful evolution of human. societies. towards the 
realization of creativity,. We believe that human. history has 
meaning and purpose because reality itself. is meaningful and 
teleological from which, the former derived its existence, It is, 
therefore, necessary to study human history. in, the light of its 
cosmic background. 

The Absolute is the eternal creator of cosmic values, All 
cosmic values are not eternally realized in the mind of the 
‘Absolute. But-rather the Absolute creates cosmic yalues one after 
another in. sequence of time... The creative teleology which the 
earlier cosmic yalues shared in from the Absolute became dim 
and hazy due to the Japse of time and due to the fact that. the 
‘creative comprehension ,of the latter was withdrawn from. the 
former. The earlier cosmic values have, therefore, the basic 
features of creativity and nescience. In other words, there is 
implicit creative teleology. in each cosmic yalue to which cosmic 
-hescience offers resistance. Our world is one such cosmic value 
which has both the features of creativity. and nescience. Conse- 
quently, human societies whieh evolved out of our world inherited 
creative teleology as well as nescience from the latter. . The 
movement of human history is not meaningless, but rather it is 
definitely meaningful and_ teleological. The creative teleology 
which lies implicitly. in human societies . persistently tries to 
manifest itself and work-itself out:through human history, but 
Cosmic nescience offers tremendous resistance to all forms of 
creativity. Nescience pervaded the entire human race both in 
the form of individual nescience and social nescience particularly 
in the earlier stages of human history, Nescience offers the 
‘greatest obstacle to the creative advance of human. history. 
Credtivity was the most rare phenomenon in the earlier stages 
of human history when nescience. was so rampant in human 
societies, Nevertheless, creativity tries to pierce its way through 
the stupendous, barriers produced by social. nesicence and: indi- 
‘vidual nescience. In the earlier stages of, human. history 
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expressions of creative teleology were mostly on the individual 
level, and rarely on the social level. Rare and isolated casés of 
creative expressions by few creative persons were like faint and 
feeble rays of light which penetrated through the dense darkness 
of nescience, Then with the passage of time there was evolution 
of human societies resulting in’ the emergence of various types 
of societies. ‘Thus, in course of time mediocre societies evolved 
out of aboriginal societies and civilized societies evolved out-of 
mediocre societies. ‘There are growing signs in modern civilized 
societies which give strong indications that cultured societies 
will most probably evolve out of some of the highly -civilized 
contemporary societies... The transition of human societies’ from 
the aboriginal to the modiocre, from the mediocre to the civilized 
and from the civilized to the cultured societies is determined by 
the persistent creative upsurge in the entire human race. How- 
ever, there are many variables other than the creative teleology, 
which determine. the course of movement of human history, 
viz., the biological, the social, the emotional, and the intellectual 
needs, It is necessary that biological, social, emotional and 
intellectual ‘needs of human personalities must be satisfied first 
prior to the realization of their creative ends. In the earlier 
stages of human history most of the human individuals and human 
societies were engaged in their struggle for the satisfaction of 
biological. needs. At later stages of human history when 
biological needs of human individuals and human societies were 
partially satisfied, they were mostly engaged in the realization of 
social, emotional and ‘intellectual ends, At still later stages of 
human history Jarger and larger number of creative persons were 
engaged ‘in the realization of creative ends,’ ‘The ‘creative 
teleologies of creative persons gradually converged due to the 
creative advance of history. ‘The convergence of creativity in 
creative persons is oriented towards the realization of the ideal 
of a cultured’ society. There is increase both in quality and 
diversity of creativity in the coursg of the movement of human 
history. In the later stages of human history it is found that 
creativity is ‘not only on the fndividual’ level, but also’ ons the 
social leyel through: the creation of creative atmosphere. » There 
are different degrees of creativity both on the individual and social 
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levels ranging from the lowest form of creativity to the highest 
form of creativity. Creativity of lower forms has only local and 
temporary: value, whereas creativity of higher forms has universal 
appeal and lasting value. ‘The conflux‘of creativity in a society 
pierces its way, as it were, through the colossal mediocrity of 
such avsociety.c Thus, asthe light of human knowledge and 
creative teleology dispels the darkness of nescience, human 
history attains the stage ‘of intellectual) dawn with immense 
possibilities: for novel orientations in°its creative adventure. T9 
put the same idea in philosophical terminology, it may be said 
that in’ earlier’ stages of human history the conflux of physical 
aspects of psychophysical entities of human organizations make 
the Being aspect of human history so stable, that the Becoming 
aspect iof human ‘history acquires’ semblance of immobility. 
Becoming is anchored, as it were, to Being and makes the creative 
advance of the former ineffectual. ‘The stable aspect of human ' 
history becomes so static that its dynamic aspect is baffled in its 
attempts to effectively drag the former in the process of its 
creative advance. But at later stages of human history there is 
greater conflux' of psychical aspects of psycho-physical entities 
of human organizations whereby the Becoming aspect of human 
history carries along its Being aspect with ease and facility. The 
Being ‘aspect of human history trails along its Becoming aspect 
as the superjection of creativity of “creative persons advances 
perennially in its creative adventure. 

1o ©The fact that human history is progressive movement towards 
the realization of the ideal of creativity becomes quite. obvious 
when the nature'and course of movement of human history during 
the last five or six thousand years is studied carefully. However, 
there are’ occasional swings in certain regions of human history 
between mediocrity and creativity. Sometimes the movement of 
human history takes place by unpredictable jumps. Sometimes the 
movement of human history takes place by trial and error. 
Sometimes it appears that certain regidns of human societies have 
clear consciousness of the ideal of creativity and that the move- 
ment of human history is oriented towards that goal. It is quite 
‘obvious then, that there are different patterns of movement in 
human ‘history through ‘the passage of time. Moreover, it is 
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found through the study of human history that a society can be 
said to have history if there are appreciable progressive mdve- 
ments in it for the realization of ethical, religious, esthetic and 
intellecttial: ideals or retrogression from those or similar ideals. 
Aboriginals of an isolated island) cannot be ‘said to have any 
history because there are hardly any norms in it worth the name, 
Such an aboriginal society cannot be said to have any history 
though it has a chronicle. It is quite obvious, then, that human 
history is inseparably linked either with the approximation to the 
norms of creativity or retrogression from them: The study of 
human history during the last five or six thousand years reveals 
that it is a progressive movement towards creativity though in 
certain human societies and in certain periods of time history 
lapses into uneventful chronicle. Human history does not move in 
a cyclic order or in a mechanical manner, but it is progressive 
“movement towards creativity in spite of occasional ups and 
downs. ‘The element of determinism is there in human history 
in the sense that the progress in the’ latter is always oriented 
towards (creativity. However, there is no fixed pattern of 
movement in human history for the progressive realization of 
the ideal of creativity. ‘There may be innumerable types of 
orientations in human history for the realization of the ideal of 
creativity.” Creativity ds by its very nature many-faced ; its 
expressions may be of innumerable forms. It is evident, then, 
that there is no fixed pattern of movement in human history: 
Human history moves in an indeterministic fashion with the 
ultimate goal of progressively realizing the ideal of creativity. 
Moreover, once the goal of creativity is fully realized by human 
history gts mode of operation will be indeterministic by its very 
nature because creativity always expresses itself in an indeter- 
iministic fashion... Nevertheless; even in.the’ present stage of 
immattrity of hitman hisotry it cannot be precisely predicted 
in which direction human history will orient itself for the,pro- 
gressive realization of the ideal of cregtivity and for the expression 
of its creative teleology. In sum, both the tendencies of deter- 
minism and indeterminism are tKere in the movement of human 
history. =i ien i Yo" f f 
‘There are two major currents in human: history which are 
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clearly observed. One of the conspicuous movements in human 
history is'to orient the different-types-of human societies towards 
the ideal of well-defined creativity, and the other conspicuous 
movement in human history is to restrict, obstruct’ and thwart 
the creative tendencies in human societies by rallying the uncrea- 
tive forces against the creative few. Human history down the 
ages is marked. by this subtle and implicit conflict between the 
creative and the uncreative persons. | The uncreative persons far 
surpass the creative few mainly bécausé persons with individual 
nescience predominate in human societies. Most of the persons 
in human societies remain» engaged-in solving their personal 
problems of existence and survival, and they have hardly any 
knowledge of the nature and purpose of their existence. Conse 
quently, they give top’ priority to biological values and remain 
impervious to creative values. Persons with similar views on 
biological and pragmatic values generally rally together under 
a leader ora group of leaders. In due course of time several 
groups come into existence in, a society and they try to oppose 
and sometimes even annihilate one-another directly or indirectly. 
The presence of hostile groups of persons: within a particular 
country is one of the main causes of thé latter’s internal weakness. 
Likewise it is found in» human history that rival groups of 
persons in a country ignore their differences of opinion and 
agree on ¢ertain points of common national interest and rally 
under the ruling power of a country. Thus, one country opposes 
another country with a different: socio-political: ideology and 
Someétimes it behaves like an enemy towards the latter. Sometimes 
different. countries with racial or ideological affinities form 
alliances amongst’ themselves’ i order to oppose and wage wat 
against other countries with different racial and ideological 
affinities. Thus, different countries of the world are divided 
into warring camps which put obstacles onthe way of inter- 
national peace and human progress. Thus, uncreative persons 
individually or collectively put obstacles in’ different ways on the 
way of the various creative tendencies of creative personalities 
05 creative’ societies. a ; 

The congregation of native persons into various groups 
takes place first through ‘herd’ consciousness. Uncreative persons 
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arei generally conscious of the fact that apart from their associa- 
tion. with various institutions they-are helpless and weak: ‘They 
derive their social solidarity and political strength through the 
various social and political institutions of which they are members. 
Creative persons, on the other hand, do not necessarily depend 
upon the membership of the various social and political institu- 
tions in order to retain the uniqueness of their creative teleology. 
They generally rely upon the strength of their own creativity, 
any may even remain aloof from various social and political 
institutions for the sake of sticking to their creative teleologies. 
They give top priority to creative freedom in life, and consider 
social and political liberties to-be subservient to creative freedom. 
It is true that social and political liberties can have no real value 
unless. they guarantée creative freedom. “Social and political 
liberties haye only instrumental function for the ultimate realiza- 
tion of creative freedom. But in most of the human societies 
social and political liberties are considered to be ends in them- 
selves and creative freedom is lost sight of in the process of 
realizing the instrumental liberties first. Individuals of a society 
bring into existence various forms of social and political institu- 
tions through common consent with the purpose of safeguarding 
yarious social and‘ political rights, privileges, liberties and the 
like, It is true that,social and political institutions partially 
safeguard the interests of their members at least in the initial ` 
stages /of ‘their existence, but in later stages the domineering 
leaders of social and political institutions tried to impose their 
views’ on all the members of the’ various social and political 
institutions, ‘Thus, the ‘main aims of the various’ institutions 
were defeated for the realization of which they were brought into 
existence by the common consent of certain groups of persons. 
Some of the partially creative persons who were the members of 
the various social and political institutions found themselves in 
great discomfiture due to the coercive measures that the Igaders 
of the yarious institutions adopted. , ‘They could not easily leave 
the institutions which they themselves created and they found 
it difficult to continue as willmg supporters of the policies in 
accordance with which the hierarchy of leaders steered the 
activities of those institutions. ‘Thus, subtle internal struggle 
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took place within the personalities of the members: of various 
social and. political institutions. The partially creative persona- 
lities wished to continue their membership in the various institu 
tions in their own interests and yet they found it most annoying 
to continue their association’ with the latter. As a result of this 
internal struggle some of the partially creative persons dissociated 
themselves from some of the pernicious institutions and set up 
their own norms of various types: Some of their norms attracted 
the attention of certain sections: of the uncreative masses of 
persons and the former became’ the nuclei of certain novel 
institutions.: In this way rival institutions came into existence 
in societies, and they continued: to ‘exist until the institutions with 
culturally inferior and weaker norms were outmoded and 
eclipsed by institutions with culturally consistent and comprehen- 
sive norms. From this point of view human history may be 
regarded as a’ process of transcendence of the various social ’ 
and political institutions with less consistent and comprehensive 
cultural norms by ‘various institutions with more consistent and 
comprehensive. cultural norms.) ‘Human ‘societies undergo 
changes: due to the ‘replacement of one type of ideologies by 
other type of ideologies of social and political institutions. ‘There 
ds progress in societies through criticisms of the various social 
and political institutions. Sometimes when there is direct clash 
between institutions due to differences of their ideologies there 
is conflict in a society. However, in the long run institutions 
with superior ideologies replace those with inferior ideologies. 
Individuals'-and- institutions are the constituents: of human 
history. Individuals of a particular society may be classified into 
two main groups, viz., the leaders of the various social and 
Political institutions and the mediocre members of those institu- 
tions who are led. It is rarely possible for individuals of a 
society. to. dissociate themselves’ from the various social and 
Political institutions. As a generalrule it is the purpose of an 
individual either to lead the masses through various institutions 
or to be ledi along with the'masses. An individual has to face 
threats of punishment in some way or other if he decides to 
think. freely...Masses, of mediocres generally’ spare’ such’ an 
individual, if he’merely thinks silently, iei; if he does not express 
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his. thought; but. they generally donot save-him from being 
criticised or punished, if he. expresses his: views freely ‘and 
publicly. Mediocre persons of the various institutions behave 
in accordance with the norms of their institutions. They have 
‘herd’ consciousness in the sense that they become conscious of 
their own kind due to the similarity of their views and beliefs. 
Each ‘herd’ has uniform system of beliefs and opinions and 
uniform mode of behaviour.. Most of the mediocre members 
of a ‘herd’ behave in accordance with the norms set up by the 
hierarchy of. leaders of various institutions, They generally 
idolize their leaders. ‘They also idolize the institutions of which 
they are. willing members. ‘This idolization of leaders and 
institutions has been going on almost since the beginning of 
human history... Mediocre members of the various institutions 
consider the views of their leaders to be supreme, final and 
infallible. The leaders of the various institutions also consider 
themselves to be indispensable architects of their institutions, 
‘They believe that they have the monopoly of ‘wisdom’ and 
that institutions cannot. operate without their pilotship. Most 
of the major decisions of such’ institutions are taken 
by those ‘wise’ few. The leaders of various ‘institutions 
decide the future patterns of behaviour for the mediocre persons: 
by setting up norms of various institutions. In reality, however, 
most of those ‘wise’ leaders of various institutions are merely 
‘superior mediocres’ and not creative personalities for genuinely 
creative persons neither play the réle of leaders nor that of the 
led. The moment a genuinely creative person plays the rôle 
of a leader, he degrades himself to the position of a ‘superior 
mediocre’. Feudal lords, priests, intellectual dictators, kings, 
emperbrs, dictators, war lords and so on are mostly ‘superior 
mediocres’. - Creative persons who are in the helm of affairs 
in the various institutions generally play the rôle of ‘synthesizers’. 
Their rôle is to appreciate the values of all the members of 
institutions and posit their own values so that the latter may be 
appreciated by all members. Their*réle is that of an enlightened 
‘organizer’. An institution whigh is composed mostly by creative 
persons. may be called a ‘creative 4nstitution’. Creative institu- 
tions are based upon the laws of creation and appreciation of 
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values by all their members. ‘The function of a ‘synthesizer’ 
of # creative institution is merely to synthesize and harmonize 
the values created by all members of such an institution for 
mutual appreciation, Moreover, the function of a creative 
institution is not to impose its specific norms upon its members 
through coercive methods, but its main purpose is to create a 
‘common platform or a common floor for the presentation and 
appreciation of values by all its members. ‘The ‘synthesizers’ of 
creative institutions try to bring about a harmonious synthesis 
of norms through the harmonious concord of norms of all 
members of such institutions. However, there are very few 
‘creative institutions in our world at the present time. ‘There 
are a few creative institutions on the level of family units, 
religious institutions, academies of sciences, humanities, fine arts, 
philosophy and the like. But so far creative institutions were 
rarely found on the level of a State or a federation of States. ” 
Hitherto almost all States all over the world are based upon the 
Principle of domination of most of their citizens by a hierarchy 
of political leaders. There has been hardly any creative person 
invany State of the world at any period of human history who 
could be said to have played the role of a-‘syntheisizer’ of values 
created by the citizens of a State. Creative persons oriented 
their creative activities mostly towards the. realization of ethical, 
religious, intellectual and esthetic ends. But they generally 
recoiled from actively participating in the affairs of a State or 
other political institutions for innumerable reasons. Most of the 
persons who have been responsible for ‘steering the affairs of 
most of the States all over the world so far havé been playing 
the rôle of dictators of greater or lesses degrees, Strictly 
‘speaking, therefore, there has been hardly any democratic State 
anywhere in the world so far. Those’ States which claimed to 
be democratic so far in theif social and political structures were 
hot genuinely democratic for in Such socio-political structures 
importance was given mostly to certain specific persons or group 
df persons, but not to all citizens. ‘The social and political 
liberties were not effectively guranteed to all citizens and the 
dignity of their personalities was not truly recognized in most 
‘of the seemingly democratic States. As a general rule in most 
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of the States the potentially creative persons lose their identities 
in the ‘herd’ of mediocre persons and they are not able to stund 
out prominantly with their unique norms in the field of the 
administrative machinary of the States. It is mainly because 
of the fact that in most of the States of the world the ‘superior 
mediocres’ predominate in the administrative machinary of the 
States and play a dominating rôle in steering the affairs of the 
States. If per chance there are certain creative persons in the 
administrative machinary of a State, they find themselves 
cornered by a host of ‘superior mediocres’ as a result of which 
their creative activities in the field of the administration of the 
government is rendered ineffective by the latter. Consequently, 
the affairs of most of the States are steered by ‘superior 
mediocres’, and the latter do not generally allow the diversity 
of norms to flourish in the realm of the social and political 
structures of the States. ‘The only persons who do not fall 
under the category of either the leaders or the led are’ those 
who have genuinely creative personalities. Creative persons 
generally do not uncritically accept the norms of the various 
social and political institutions, ‘Their prime concern is with the 
creation and appreciation of novel and original values. They 
retain the uniqueness of creative teleology so long as they do 
not fall under the category of the leaders and the led. But the 
moment: they! assume the rôle of leaders they succumb to the 
human frailty of acquiring fame and there is inevitable decadence 
in the uniqueness of their creative teleology and their chief aim 
is to come to the limelight through the creation of shallow and 
superficial values for catering to the tastes of the mediocre 
admirers. ‘They generally lose their talent for creativity by 
taking “delight in cheap popularity and degrade themselves to 
the: position of ‘superior mediocres’; Such creative persons who 
degrade themselves to the ‘position of ‘superior mediocres’ are 
jealous of the genuinely creative persons and the former adopt 
innumerable subtle devices for suppressing or thwarting the 
‘creative expressions of the latter. “Thus, a subtle and implicit 
conflict goes on in human societies between creative persons and 
‘superior mediocres’. On the one Hand, creative persons create 
values for their own sake, and influence the masses of mediocre 
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persons ‘indirectly! through the »creation of novel and original 

* yalues and sometimes through pursuasivesarguments. ‘Superior 
mediocres’, on the other hand, generally employ innumerable 
subtle, devices for coercing mediocre persons so that they may 
uncritically accept the norms set up by the former. When 
‘superior mediocres’ are able to mobilize sufficient strength under 
their command, they generally employ violent repressive methods 
for putting down all oppositions and criticisms of the opponents 
for perpetuating their command over mediocre persons. Thus, 
on the one hand, creative persons try to keep themselves aloof 
from the various institutions of mediocre persons as far as 
possible,- and indirectly give new orientations to societies for 
ultimately realizing the ideal of creativity. ‘Superior mediocres’, 
on. thejother, try their utmost for creating all sorts of obstacles 
on the way of.creative persons from’ expressing themselves 
freely. This subtle. conflict between creative persons and, 
mediocre persons is going on in,every sphere of life either 
implicitly or explicitly. 

The majority of persons who constitute the bulk of most 
of the societies of the world at present are mediocre persons, 
Most of the societies of the world have transcended the aboriginal 
stage and have transformed themselves into mediocre societies, 
and those, societies which’ are still in an aboriginal stage are in 
the process of fast transforming themselves into mediocre 
societies. There are’ a few civilized societies in the world at 
present and the bulk of mediocre persons in such societies seem 
to have greater preference for the norms which are set up by 
civilized and cultured persons than by those that are set up by 
‘superior mediocres’ because they find that the former have greater 
lasting and universal significance than the latter. However, 
sometimes mediocre persons are swayed by the blandishments of 
‘superior mediocres’ to accept their norms. It is evident, then, 
that mediocre persons constitute the vacillating section of a 
society. The bulk of a society is constituted by mediocre persons. 
Creative persons and ‘superior mediocres’ constitute the very 
small fractions of a society. ‘Khey have generally sets of well- 
defined norms. Mediocre persons who do not generally have 
norris» of their own, borrow the norms which are set up by 
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persons with greater mental acumen than themselves, They 
behave mostly in accordance with the norms set up by ‘supérior 
mediocres’ or creative persons, It is evident, then, that the 
course of movement of human history depends, to a very great 
extent, upon the decision that is taken by mediocre persons to 
conform their behaviour to the norms either set up by ‘superior 
mediocres’ or by creative persons. However, since the behaviour 
of mediocre persons is governed mostly by pragmatic considera- 
tions they are attracted more by the norms set up by ‘superior 
mediocres’ than by those set up by creative persons because they 
generally expect that conformity to the former would yield more 
immediate results than the latter. Mediocre persons generally 
learn the lessons of their lives when they sometimes find that 
they are taken almost to the verge of their doom due to the wrong 
decisions taken by their mediocre leaders in the different spheres 
of life. Many States of the world were completely ruined from 
the beginning of human history due to wrong and short-sighted 
decisions that were taken by kings, dictators, war lords and the 
like of those States. Likewise there were different forms of 
degradations in the various institutions of a society because the 
‘superior mediocres’ who steered those institutions adopted wrong: 
and short-sighted policies for their institutions. ` Mediocre 
persons had to pay heavy price for their uncritical conformity 
to the norms that were set up by ‘superior mediocres’ in the 
various institutions. “They ousted the ‘superior mediocres’ from 
their exalted positions only when they were thoroughly dis- 
illusioned by the false promises and blandishments of the latter. 
They even overthrew the most powerful tyrants. through 
organized public opinion, large-scale strikes, violent revolutions 
and the like. ‘They could realize the real significance of the 
values created by creative persons only at timés of crisis. They 
could realize at least partially that the values created by creative 
persons were the expressions of faint and fragmentary glimpses 
of reality that thé latter had through intellectual or intuitive 
apprehension, They could appreciafe that the values created by 
creative persons had lasting significance and that they were 
beneficial for the well-being of the éntire human race. ` But this 
realization of mediocre’ persons was often very short-lived for 
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‘cunning ‘superior mediocres’ were able to outwit and dupe the 
forther by devising novel and subtle techniques of deception to 
suit changing social and political conditions of a country. ‘Thus, 
once again mediocre persons were subjected to experimentation 
by designing ‘superior mediocres’. Mediocre persons of most 
of the societies all over the world were the objects of experiments 
in innumerable ways by successive waves of ‘superior mediocres’ 
in course of different ages. They had to bear the brunt of the 
adisasters when experiments in various fields of life ended in 
failures. Yet it was an irony that leaders of various institutions 
could flourish and continue to exist only on the support of 
“mediocre persons of those institutions. It is evident, then, that 
if mediocre persons of societies had to face poverty, suffering 
and privation, they had to do so mainly due to their wrong 
choice of leaders. Mediocre persons of most of the societies 
‘were mainly responsible for changing the course of movement, 
‘of human history in spite of the fact that ‘superior mediocres’ 
actually brought about the actual changes in societies. ‘They 
Were, as it were, willing passengers of the social omnibuses 
which were steered by ‘superior mediocres’ to whom the former 
surrendered themselves. 
Creative persons have been always there in most of the 
societies as the eye-openers of mediocre persons from the 
‘beginning of human history. They gave sufficient warning to 
mediocre persons to be on their guard against the blandishments 
of ‘superior mediocres’, but most of the mediocre persons seldom 
heeded the sensible warning of creative persons except at times 
of crisis. Creative persons were not like ‘superior mediocres’, 
but rather they were supermen. ‘Their actions were not ordinarily 
guided by biological needs or pragmatic considerations for their 
biological and social needs were either satisfied or they were able 
to get over them through their spontaneous yoga and due to 
their undivided concentration on their creative ends. ‘They 
completely dedicated themselves to the pursuit of knowledge and 
‘their sole aim was to get glimpses of reality through various 
« methods of knowledge and torereate values whenever they got 
‘occasional glimpses of reality. They no doubt lived and moved 
about in societies that were dominated by mediocre persons, 
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but they were actually denizens of the world of creativity. 
Mediocre persons :could very rarely comprehend the eritire 
significance of the values that were created by creative persons, 
but they were able to partially comprehend their significance, and 
they could faintly grasp the fundamental truth underlying them. 
Creative persons were completely unconcerned by material gain, 
reward, fame and the like in the course of their pursuit of 
knowledge and creation of values. Their lives were completely 
dedicated to non-attached love of knowledge and to the creation 
of values in order to give expression to their glimpses of reality 
from various points of view, viz. the points of view of an 
educationist, an economist, a biologist, a physicst, a historian, a 
philosopher and so on. ‘They had indirectly suggested various 
ways through their values by drawing inspiration from which 
mediocre persons could get glimpses of reality: But the paths 
esuggested by creative persons were rather too difficult for 
mediocre persons to follow, and the latter miserably lagged 
behind the former in their creative advance. However, creative 
persons seldom cared to look back and stretch their helping hands 
to the hosts of mediocre persons groping miserably in the wilder- 
ness of ignorance, for the former had chosen to be lone travellers 
with firm resolution on the paths which ultimately converge and 
unite and progressively show transition from darkness of 
nescience to light of wisdom. Mediocre persons could, therefore, 
never expect that creative persons would guide them in their 
various affairs of life, but they could only depend upon the latter 
for inspiration. Mediocre persons could raise themselves to the 
position of creative persons mainly through their own efforts. 
The guidance of creative persons that mediocre persons receive 
is generally indirect, but even though it is indirect it is most 
potent and far-reaching. In fact, the cultural progress that has 
taken place in human history so far is mainly due to the indirect 
influence of creative persons in various societies. Creative 
persons are the unrecognized guides of human destiny. ‘Their 
indirect influence on the masses of mediocre persons is the most 
potent factor in ultimately determining the course of movement 
of human history. fejik 

Human history is passing through a most critical period in 
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the modern’ age. » Once again masses of mediocre persons are 
‘under the octopus grip of their leaders to whom they have 
surrendered themselves. Some of the most civilized States of the 
modern world are in the possession of the most destructive 
weapons with which they can even annihilate the entire human 
race. There is, therefore, potential danger for the entire human 
race because some of the most powerful States of the modern 
world are in the possession of some of the most destructive 
weapons. Some of these garrison States are deliberately post- 
poning their trial of strength through open war with one another 
because they are becoming more and more conscious of the fact 
that an armed conflict may lead to mutual destruction. However, 
the indefinite postponement of an open war for trial of strength 
between hostile States does not necessarily rule out the possibi- 
lity of the destruction of the entire human race, but it apparently 
seems to enhance the potential danger with the passage of time, 
because there is frantic race between mutually hostile States for 
the invention, manufacture and piling up of the deadliest arma- 
ments. Is it, therefore, possible that the entire human race may 
get destroyed by the modern nuclear warfare that may take place 
at any time in future? It is not our purpose to predict the future 
of human race, but our main task in this chapter is to discuss 
some of the fundamental laws which govern the movement of 
human history. Nevertheless, it may be said without making any 
pretension of predicting the future of mankind that through one 
wrong decision on the part of the leaders of a powerful State 
to wage an open war against another powerful State may plunge 
the entire human race in a state of cataclysm. If, on the other 
hand, an armed conflict between hostile States is indefinitely 
postponed, it will be advantageous for the entire human race, for 
créative persons in the various fields of human life will be able 
to extend the range of their creative activities and thereby 
indirectly influence the formation of sane and healthy public 
opinion throughout the world. If a sane and healthy public 
opinion is created throughéut~the world against the use of 
nuclear and other devastating weapons, the possibilities of global 
war will be considerably minimized. However, in’ spite of the 
cold war that is at present going on between hostile power blocks 
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of the modern world there are ample signs of good-will, amity 
and mutual understanding between creative persons of different 
societies in various fields of life. There seems to be perfect 
accord between scientists, philosophers, artists, social workers, 
athletes and so on of different States. The only persons amongst 
whom there is no accord are the political leaders of mainly those 
States which form the power blocks of the modern world. The 
actions of those leaders are seldom actuated by good-will for 
those States whom they consider to be enemies in spite of the 
fact that they generally indulge in platitudes and make pretensions 
of good-will. Their main purpose is to make subtle manceuvers 
for outwitting and, if possible, overthrowing their enemies at 
the earliest possible opportunity. They are the real source of 
disunity in the modern world. If, however, the global war is 
postponed indefinitely, creative persons are likely to gain ground 
‘in every possible field of human life, and if they are somehow 
able to occupy the position of ‘synthesizers’ in the various States, 
the possibility of war between the latter may be considerably 
minimized. If such a state of affairs comes into existence in the 
world in future, an atmosphere is likely to be created for cultural 
diversity all over the world which may open up innumerable 
avenues to the potentially creative personalities for their novel 
creative adventures, Qur study of human history gives sufficient 
indications to us that humanity is progressing culturally. ‘There 
has been a definite ethical, intellectual and esthetic advancement 
of the human race since the beginning of human history. The 
moral ideas of human personalities have progressively become 
more deep, subtle, consistant and comprehensive in course of time: 
The vigtues of honesty, sincerity, good-will and fellow-feeling 
have developed considerably particularly in those personalities who 
are the members of civilized societies. It is an undeniable fact 
that humanity has definitely advanced intellectually. ‘Tremendous 
progress has taken place in pure and applied sciences during the 
last few decades. Scientists have gained sufficient mastery over 
the forces of Nature through the fee of their techno- 
logical skill. ‘There has been prégress also in other branches of 
human knowledge and there has been convergence of the different 
branches of human knowledge resulting in the emergence of 
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entirely new branches of human knowledge. Only there has 
beeh very little progress in constructive philosophy during the 
recent past because philosophers were very busy in purging 
philosophical’ theories of their defects through logical analysis. 
However, that was an important step for genuine advancement 
of philosophical knowledge. In fact, there has been some genuine 
progress in philosophical knowledge through the channel of 
pure sciences. Finally, there has been sufficient advancement in 
the esthetic sense of mankind in the course of the movement of 
history. The esthetic ideas of creative artists are expressed in 
innumerable subtle ways in different spheres of life. The only 
way in which mankind has not apparently progressed in perhaps 
in its religious aspect. However, it seems that the retardation 
of the religious progress of mankind is not real, but only apparent. 
It is true that intellectually advanced human personalities are 
losing faith on the ritualistic aspect of religion because they find: 
that the latter are at present nothing but superstitions lacking in 
their original significance. Moreover, the impact of modern 
science is so great on human personalities that they do not 
generally believe in anything for the existence of which there is 
no definite empirical evidence. ‘That is the reason why human 
personalities are losing faith in God. We believe that no positive 
harm is done to human personalities if they discard some of 
their unfounded dogmas. We believe that human personalities 
who are critical of unfounded dogmas are getting prepared to 
accept some other form of religion which is likely to emerge 
with a more sound basis. In fact, there are certain signs which 
indicate that religion will perhaps emerge in future through the 
channel of pure sciences. Scientists in different branches of 
sciences are making persistent attempts to know the fundamental 
constituents of reality and the laws which govern them. It was 
mentioned in the earlier chapters that some of the fundamental 
constituents of reality and the laws governing them had already 
been discovered. Moreover, there are signs which indicate that 
scientific knowledge will ultimately get merged into philosophical 
ksowledge through the channelrof axiology in the general sense. 
It may also be expected that religion will emerge with more sound 
footing when thete is confluence of sciences with axiology in the 
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general sense. In fact, there is a strong under-current of religious 
feeling in its deeepr sense amongst the intellectuals of civitized 
societies. The urge to comprehend reality and its laws clearly 
and comprehensively is stronger to-day in human minds than 
ever before. These facts lead us to conclude that human history 
is progressing in its creative adventure with the passage of time. 
There is not only gradual widening of the area of creativity in 
different spheres of human life, but there are also depth, intensity 
and rich variety in creative expressions in the course of the 
movement of human history. Human history perennially pro- 
gresses in its creative adventure through the superjection of 
creativity of creative personalities. 


a ; CHAPTER IX 
THE NATURE OF SPACE-TIME 


‘The problem: of ‘space-time is one of the knottiest problems 
of philosophy. Philosophers, physicists, astronomers, mathema- 
ticians ‘and theologians have been persistently trying to solve ihe 
riddle of’ space-time through all ages; but very often instead of 
solving the riddle of space-time consistently they tried to cut 
the Gordian knot ‘from their’ particular’ standpoints; and hence, 
the piecemeal approach to this. problem by various thinkers has 
given rise to hot controversy amongst philosophers and scientists. 
However, rapid developments in modern physics and astronomy 
have radically changed some of the old conceptions of space and 
time. Some of the modern physicists have established it beyond 
doubt that space and time are not two independent entities, but 
rather they are the two aspects of the same reality. Hence, 
reality cannot be regarded as a static principle in which all the 
values are etérnally realized; but, on the contrary, reality is 
continually changing and evolving. We shall give an exposition 
of our view of space-time after briefly examining the views of 
some of the outstanding philosophers and scientists on the nature 
of space-time. 

According to Kant, space and time are a priori forms of 
intuition. In Kant’s view ‘intuition’ means immediate awareness 
of objects. Space is the form of external sense and time is the 
form of internal sense. In the process of knowledge matter 
comes from the external world and form is given to it by our 
perceptual faculty. Space and time are the pure forms of percep- 
tion. They do not have objective existence apart from percep- 
tion. A perceiving individual arranges the manifold of his sensi- 
bilities under the forms of space and time. Space is not an 
empirical idea which has been, derived from external experience? 
It is rather a condition of the possibility of phenomena. It is a 
subjective condition under which the perception of external objects 
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is possible, It is not a real and objective phenomenon like 
Newton’s conception of space. Likewise in Kant’s view, timé is 
not an empirical idea derived from experience. ‘Time is a neces- 
sary condition of all perceptions.* It is the condition under which 
all perceptions are possible. It is the condition of external as 
well as internal sense. It does not exist by itself as a real thing, 
It cannot be predicated of things-in-themselves. It is real in 
so far as it is a form of human consciousness. It is the subjective 
condition of all human perceptions. It is nothing apart from 
the subject.* It is subjectively real with regard to our internal 
experience. Space and time regarded as real are riddled with 
contradictions. They are not the attributes of external objects, 
but rather they are the ways by which senses perceive objects. It 
is impossible to perceive external objects without the operation 
of the outer and the inner senses. Space and time are, therefore, 
*subjective. 

Kant’s view of space and time is open to certain criticisms. 
Even if it is taken for granted that space and time are the a 
priori forms of perception, it does not necessarily imply that they 
are purely subjective in their nature. Space and time are objec- 
tive and real. The reality and objectivity of space and time have 
‘been empirically verified through scientific investigations, There 
are instruments by which the objective existence of space and 
time can be faithfully recorded. It is evident, then, that space 
and time are not merely forms of perception, but they have 
definitely objective existence. Our knowledge of objective space 
‘and time may not be absolutely correct and comprehensive, but 
it cannot be denied that objective space and time are certainly 
there in Nature. It may be possible that there is some form 
of correlation between objective space and the time that is found 
in Nature and space and time as the subjective forms of percep- 
tion. ‘The defect of Kant’s view consists in the fact that he 
admitted the existence of space and time as merely subjective 
forms of perceptions, but denied the objective correlations of 
the former. 

Hegel maintained that spacg and time were not elements of 
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pure thought, but rather that space and time were purely logical 
‘conitepts. According to Hegel, reality is timeless. Becoming is 
a purely logical concept. In the dialectic process of reality there 
is neither transition from one event to another nor from one 
point of space to another, but there is passage from one idea 
to another which are logically connected. ‘I'he dialectical move- 
ment of reality is a logical one in which there is transition from 
one premises to conclusions in the train of syllogisms. The 
logical movement of reality involves neither space not time. Time 
which is a lower category does not belong to the Absolute Idea 
which exists eternally in its perfection. McTaggart remarked 
that the dialectic movement from one lower category to the higher 
in Hegel’s system was a reconstruction and not a construction. 
In Hegel’s system, therefore, the dialectic process of reality is 
not in time, but it is an eternally realized Idea. However, im 
Hegel’s view, time is a phase in the development of Nature. It 
is not because things appear in time that they are finite, but it 
is because they are finite that they appear in time. ‘Time is an 
aspect in Nature’s process of development. Nevertheless, even: 
though time is a stage in the development of Nature, reality itself 
is, timeless. 

Hegel’s view of space and time is open to certain criticisms. 
The defects in Hegel’s view of space and time are due to the 
defects of his metaphysical system. In Hegel’s view the Absolute: 
exists eternally in perfection, and it is only a delusion on our 
part which makes it suppose otherwise. ‘The Absolute Idea is: 
eternally perfect and the movement from the lower category to 
the higher is a reconstruction and not a construction. ‘The idea 
of movement is only in our minds. The human mind traces one: 
after another the succession of the different categories of logic, 
which in reality are not in temporal order, but which continually 
co-exist in the Absolute Idea. Now, if everything that is real is 
rational as Hegel maintained, then how could an irrational! 
delusion of time occur to our minds? Obviously, Hegel’s philo- 
sophical standpoint involves a dilemma, namely, either an 
irsational idea is real or it is not. But if an irrational idea has: 
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real existence, then reality lis not perfectly rational, However, 
such a conception goes against Hegél’s main thesis that reélity 
as a whole is perfectly rational. On the other hand, if reality is 
regarded as timeless, changeless and eternally perfect, then it 
is meaningless to say that there is dialectic process in the Absolute 
Idea. If the dialectic process of reality ig a real process which 
involves the synthesis of thesis and antithesis, then it must admit 
of the real existence of time. It is obvious, then, that if the 
dialectical process of reality is real, it must admit of the existence 
of real time through which the dialectical process takes place; 
otherwise the former loses its real significance. Hegel was, there- 
fore, unable to give a satisfactory explanation of the nature of 
space and time. 

Whereas Hegel’s view regarding the nature of space and 
time was rather vague, Bradley emphatically denied the real 
existence of space and time. According to Bradley, the Absolute: 
transcends space and time. Space and time are appearances. 
It is not possible for us to form a self-consistent idea of space 
and time. The idea of space presents a difficulty which is in- 
volved in its very nature, viz., the continuity and discreteness 
of space.” The nature of space necessitates that it be endless, 
and it also necessitates that it has an end, for the dual nature of 
space can be explained only on this ground. Bradley examined 
the enigma of space antithetically. In his view, space is not a 
mere relation. For space consists of parts and these parts are 
also spaces which would be a collection of solids. The relation 
would join spaces which would not be mere relations. ‘The collec- 
tion of spaces would not be space, if it is taken as a mere 
interrelation. ‘This leads to the position that space is nothing 
but a relation of spaces. But such a position is self-contradictory. 
On the other hand, if space is taken as a whole, then it is more 
than a relation. But the conception of parts without relations 
does not convey any sense. If it is assumed that extended space 
has parts, then those parts also would be extended, and the“latter 
would have further parts and so orf ad infinitum, and that would! 
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lead to no solution of the problem. If space is capable of being 
divided without limit, then it admits of differences within itself. 
‘These differentiations within space involve relations. But when 
space is divided into its sub-parts, then it is found that space 
consists of nothing more than relations. If it is argued that 
space or a part of it is a solid, then also it involves self- 
contradiction. For a solid thing is extended, the extended is a 
collection of relations, and that collection would be a further 
collection of related parts and so on ad infinitum.” "Thus, the 
idea of space involves relations and any relational experience 
gives us knowledge of appearance, and not of reality. Finally, 
if it is assumed that space is empty, then it does not convey 
any meaning and its mode of existence is inconceivable. The 
‘conception of empty space is a mere abstraction.’ 

Bradley next examined the nature of time. According to 
him, time is an appearance. Sometimes time is conceived in 
terms of space. For instance, sometimes time is considered to be 
a line extending from the past to the present and from the present 
to the future like a stream. If time is conceived in terms of 
‘space, then the criticisms that have been levelled against space, 
also hold good of time. Further, if time is considered to be a 
relation between units without duration, then the whole time 
considered by itself has no duration, and in.that case it can hardly 
‘be called time. If, 6n the other hand, time as a whole is considered 
to be duration, then its units also must possess it and in that case 
they would cease to be units at all for a mere duration itself does 
not admit of any parts. But time without parts is unintelligible. 
“Time necessarily implies ‘before’ and ‘after’, Consequently, time 
which does not involve this diversity cannot be regarded as time 
atall. Time, therefore, has to be considered under relations. If 
‘time is conceived in terms of relations, the difficulties connected 
with relations crop up again. If it is assumed that time is to be 
‘understood only in terms of ‘now’, then the question arises whether 
‘this ‘now’ is a simple and indivisible notion. But even the con- 
ception of ‘now’ implies ‘before’ and ‘after’ preceding and 
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succeeding the former. Consequently, time is not a simple and 
indivisible notion, but it involves complexity within its ©wn 
nature. Obviously, then, diversity is involved in the conception 
of time even if it is conceived in terms of the present. There is 
some process within the conception of ‘now’ and involves a lapse 
of time and thus introduces diversity within it, Time involves 
a relation of the past to the future, and this relational experience’ 
reveals only partial and contradictory appearance and not reality 
underlying it.2 Therefore, the conception of time, like space, 
presents an insoluble dilemma, and it cannot be conceived in any 
other way than relations, and time as a system of unresolvable 
relations involves self-discrepancy. Nevertheless, even though 
space and time are appearances they are somehow absorbed in 
the unity of the Absolute. 

Bradley’s denial of the existence of space and time is open to 
certain criticisms. S. Alexander remarked that Bradley’s analysis 
of space and time was wrong. He observed that space could not 
be regarded as an entity which was at rest as Bradley supposed. 
He pointed out that space was space-time. In his view, space and 
time are inseparable from each other. He remarked that con- 
tradictions occurred in Bradley’s way of thinking because he 
separated space from time which was tantamount to the division 
of the indivisible.” J. L. McIntyre observed that the difficulty 
with Bradley’s doctrine of time was that no moment of time 
seemed to be an irreducible unit. In Bradley’s view, each unit of 
time has still smaller units within itself and the process of division 
does not terminate anywhere. McIntyre remarked that since time 
was continuous any division that was made in time as in Bradley’s 
analysis was bound to be arbitrary and unreal"! R. F. A. 
Hoernlé observed that Bradley proceeded from a false assump- 
tion that reality was absolutely self-consistent, and, therefore, 
all the contradictions that were found in appearances must be 
somehow reconciled in the Absolute. In Bradley’s view time is 
one such appearance, and hence, it is full of contradi@tions. 
But Bradley did not state how tim€ was ultimately reconciled in 
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the Absolute. He observed that the real nature of time could 
not%be understood through actual experience or the methods of 
sciences. He called this kind of procedure as ‘illegitimate appeal 
to practice’. Bradley was more keen on showing the inconsistensies 
of appearances, but he was not able to give any positive answer 
to any of the problems that he raised. Hoernlé remarked that 
Bradley was not able to show how appearances were ultimately 
reconciled in reality. J. A. Gunn commented that Bradley first 
raised the dust and then complained that he could not see through 
it. Bradley first set up a standard of truth, and then if anything 
fell short of it, he condemned that as an appearance, Bradley 
was keen on setting up dialectic patterns to show that contradic- 
tions were necessarily involved in any finite experience. Gunn 
observed that contradiction was a feature of certain propositions, 
but not of existences or facts like time, and that time could 
not itself be contradictory as Bradley supposed.* It is obvious, 
then, that Bradley’s analysis of space and time is fallacious 
because his basic assumptions are wrong. 

Whereas Bradley considered time to be an appearance, Royce 
maintained that time was real. According to Royce, the time series 
is perceived as a whole. In change we perceive the succession 
of events, but we comprehend the succession of time series as a 
whole. For instance, we grasp a poem at one glance. Each 
element of succession is present to consciousness at once and 
not as before and after. We take note of the facts that take 
place at different times at once. An individual lives in time in the 
process of realizing his goal. ‘The purpose of life of an individual 
is fulfilled in time. In other words, the meaning of life is 
expressed in the sequence of time. To a finite individual the 
Present means the unity of time series in the consciousness having 
an internal meaning. Time is a form of will An individual 
experiences time in the act of realizing his goal. The teleological 
Striving of a finite individual is consummated in his union with 
God. When the temporal order is viewed in its wholeness it is 
regarded as the Eternal Order. When the Absolute or God 
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comprehends the entire temporal sequence at once it is called the 
Eternal Order. The Absolute comprehends the entire werld 
along with its creatures at one glance. Royce gave the analogy 
of a musician in whose consciousness a melody is present before 
the musician actually performs it. Likewise, the past, the present 
and the future of an individual are at once present in the com- 
prehension of the Absolute. +° 

Royce’s view of time suffers from the defect of finalism. 
He regarded the universe as a finished product, an accomplished 
fact and an eternally realized ideal. But such a view cannot 
satisfactorily explain the dynamic and the teleological nature of 
reality. If everything is at once present in the single glance of 
the Absolute, then time loses its significance and along with that 
the entire evolutionary process of the world and the free creative 
activities of finite individuals. Royce’s analogy of a musician is 
winadequate, A piece of music is not necessarily repetition of the 
one that was composed long ago. When a musician composes a 
song for the first time the entire musical piece is not present in 
his mind with all its minute details. The song is present in the 
mind of a musician at the most in the form of an idea which 
finds its full expression through the process of actualization of 
that idea into a pattern of sounds. ‘The song is present in the 
mind of a musican in the form of an idea of harmony of sounds 
which works itself out into minute details when he is in the 
actual process of singing. This is true of all new creations and 
each act of creation gives novel experience to the creator also. 
The original values created by creative persons not only give 
delight to them but also take them by surprise. by the startling 
originality of the former. It is evident, then, that any creation 
necessatily implies time. Royce tried to remove this difficulty 
by pointing out that finite individuals were like puppets in the 
hands of God, and that God had foreknowledge of all human 
activities. But even this analogy of Royce is poor for the percep- 
tion of any movement ‘whether it is that of a living being ‘br a 
puppet implies the mind’s act of tfacing that movement which 
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implies time. Royce was not justified in describing finite 
pessonalities: as teleological, ethical and free beings, if he denied 
the existence of the real sequence of time. Moreover, Royce’s 
conception of eternity seems to be unsatisfactory. Eternity is 
not a mere static unity, but it means the endless dynamism of 
reality. Royce’s conception of a block universe with all values 
eternally realized in it, therefore, seems to be logically unsound, 

Bergson maintained that reality was in perpetual flux. 
According to him, it is the élan vital or the vital upsurge of 
life which goads the universe in its perpetual process of develop- 
ment. Duration is the essential quality of the upsurge of life. 
It is a dynamic principle and it is ceasely flowing for the creation 
of something new, Space is static and metaphorically speaking 
it is like the waste land where lies the refuse thrown off by the 
Process of creative evolution." Duration, on the other hand, is 
the principle of creative evolution. Time cannot be measured 
by human understanding because in trying to do so the latter 
would distort the nature of duration, The moments of inner 
duration are not external to one another. Duration is the very 
stuff of reality which ceaselessly flows forward and and progresses 
indefinitely. Duration is a continuous process which gnaws into 
the future.® It is the advancing reality of the living present 
which is itself unceasing. When duration is restored to its 
original unity it appears to be a wholly qualitative unity.® ‘Time 
cannot be conceived in terms of a series. Pure consciousness 
cannot perceive time as a sum of units of duration, ‘Time cannot 
be conceived in terms of space. *° Space and time are different 
from each other, ` , 

The main contribution of Bergson consists in the fact that he 
suggested that reality was dynamic and creative. In this respect 
Bergson’s contribution to philosophy is unique for there were 
hardly any philosophers in the entire history of philosophy 
who believed in the dynamic aspect of reality, However, 
Bergson’s view is open to certain criticisms. Bergson made a 
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mistake when he identified reality with duration itself. In his 
view, time is independent of space and matter, and also it ig not 
in any way associated with teleology. It is difficult to conceive 
how pure duration without any material basis and teleology can 
perpetually create. Further, reality of finite time cannot be denied, 
The creation of something new has a beginning in time; and hence, 
a creative act involves finite time. Finite time cannot be regarded 
as homogeneous with duration. Besides this, it is doubtful 
whether there is any undifferentiated duration. Time would lose 
its significance if it were bereft of its successional character 
with the distinctions of the past, the present and the future. 
Evolution of our world can be explained adequately on the basis 
of this successional character of time. A present event is different 
from its past antecedent out of which it has evolved and the 
future possibility into which it may transmute itself. It is evident, 
than, that events have a successional character. ‘The evolutionary 
process is characterized by continuity as well as discontinuity. 
In other words; there is continuity in the evolutionary process of 
our world in the midst of discontinuity. One stage of evolution 
is followed by another which are mutually distinct in spite of the 
close succession of the various stages of the evolutionary process. 
A. S. Pringle-Pattison aptly remarked that Bergson’s tendency 
for identifying duration with the living present’as distinguished 
from the past and the ‘future involved an abstraction. Moreover, 
Bergson’s conception of space as a waste place where the refuse 
of creative evolution is deposited seems to be an absurd idea. 
Space is not a shadow or a degradation of time as Bergson believed, 
but it is vital to time’s existence. In fact, space and time cannot 
be regarded as independent of each other; and hence, any one 
of the®rcannot be regarded as inferior to the other. So Alexander 
remarked that Bergson was not justified in expressing his 
abhorrence for the spatialization of time? In fact, duration is 
spread out:in time. Space cannot be separated from time, but 
they involve each other as aspects of the same reality. a 

S: Alexander did not differentiate space from time like some 
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of the earlier philosophers. He maintained that space and time 
werg interfused and he called them by one name, viz., ‘Space-Time’, 
According to him, Space-Time is reality itself. It is the stuff out 
of which matter and mind emerge. It is not an aggregate of parts, 
but the parts can be distinguished within it as fragments of the 
whole. Space and time are the infinite whole of parts. Finite 
Spaces and finite time are sensibly continuous and uninterrupted 
and they are included in infinite space-time. Space and time 
are not independent of each other, but they are interdependent; 
the one cannot exist in complete isolation from the other. ‘They 
are the inseparable aspects of the homogeneous continuity. There 
can be no instant of time without its corresponding position in 
Space and there can be no point of space without its corresponding 
position in time. There are no such things as pure spatial points 
or pure instants. A spatial point occupies an instant and an 
instant occupies a point in space." Space completely fills time and 
time completely fills space. Space-time is a perfect continuum, 
‘There is no vacuum in space-time. There is nothing static in the 
universe. Space-time is in continuous motion. The world is 
evolving through the movement of space-time. It is growing due 
to the perpetual motion of space-time. 

There are certain elements of truth in Alexander’s view of 
Space-time. It is true that space-time is a continuum and that 
Space and ‘time necessarily involve each other. However, 
Alexander’s view is Open to certain criticisms. He wrongly 
identified space-time with reality itself. He believed that matter, 
life and mind emerged out of space-time. It is difficult to 
conceive how pure space-time which is, devoid of material and 
mental aspects, can exist, Space-time cannot evolve in a 
Progressive manner, if it is completely devoid of teleology. If 
space-time is non-material, non-psychical and non-teleological, it 
cannot give rise to matter, life and mind through its process of 
evolution. It is difficult to conceive how space-time which is devoid 
of ccatent can exist and perennially create. 

A. N. Whitehead was induenced by the theory of relativity 
of the modern physicists and he regarded the fundamental rela- 
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tions in Nature as spatio-temporal, However, owing to jis 
idealistic tendency he refused to attribute physical properties to 
space. In this respect Whitehead’s view differs from that of 
Einstein, According to Whitehead, the multiplicities of actual 
entities which emanate from God have spatio-temporal relations, 
but when these entities are synthesized and reabsorbed in God 
they transcend space-time. Space-time is an aspect of 
the concrescence of the spiritual reality. The extensive 
space-time is the result of the limitation put upon the abstract 
potentiality by the actual world.** The eternal objects are space- 
less and timeless; and hence, they are also changeless. For 
instance, an object is composed of a succession of actual entities 
in which one actual entity gives place to another; but changes do 
not take place in these entities themselves. Whitehead compared 
his idea of an actual entity with the theory of monads of Leibniz. 
Yn his view, a monadie actual entity is the concentration of the 
world in one unit of complex feeling. ‘The actual entities have 
no external adventure, but they have only internal progress of 
becoming. ‘Their birth is their death25 In the process of 
becoming an actual entity is not extended in space-time. Space- 
times are merely relations amongst actual entities which are 
accomplished facts. The creative advance of actual entities does 
not involve a successior? of physical time. ‘The present stage of 
the creative advance embodies in itself the past history of the 
world. From this point of view Whitehead agreed with the 
Newtonian theory that a portion of space could not move. In his 
view, actual entities do not move; they are where they are.2* 
God is the primordial entity and the presupposition of ‘the world, 
He is the concrete realization of all possible entities. ‘The world 
transcends the space-time order as it is united and absorbed in 
the all-inclusive experience of God. $ 
Whitehead’s view of space-time is open to certain criticisms.. 

It seems that in Whitehead’s view finite space-times are not meal, 
but they are only relations between gctual entities. Such a view 
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of,space-time*seems to be wrong for space-time is not a relation 
between entities, but it is the necessary aspect of any existing 
entity. Space-time is co-existant with any existent entity. Finite 
space-times do not have merely relational existence, but they 
constitute the very nature of finite entities. It is not possible to 
conceive of any finite entity which is not in space-time. No 
entity however minute is changeless. Whitehead’s conception of 
the relational existence of space-times which perish as soon as they 
are born along with actual entities seems to be wrong. ‘There is 
neither complete annihilation of existing entities nor of finite space- 
times for finite space-times are co-existent with existing entities. 
Whitehead believed that space-time was an aspect of God's con- 
sequent nature. But God is beyond space-time both in his 
primordial nature and in the final stage of His consequential 
existence. In this respect Whitehead’s view does not differ 
radically from that of Royce which has been already criticised. 
If God is beyond space-time, how can He express Himself 
through spatio-temporal relations or finite space-times. Moreover, 
if actual entities are essentially changeless, how can they make 
any creative advance? It appears, therefore, that Whitehead 
could not free his philosophical standpoint from the conception 
of static reality which he denounced so vehemently. 

The views of some of the outstanding philosophers on the 
nature of space-time were discussed so far. It was found that 
the views of most of the philosophers on the problem of space- 
time were inconsistent and unsatisfactory. In the following few 
pages the views of some of the outstanding physicists on the 
problem of space and time will be discussed in the light of its 
historical background. 

Newton maintained that space and time were absolute. In 
his view, space and time are mutually exclusive and independent 
of each other. The manifestations of absolute space and absolute 
time are entirely different. The absolute space remains always 
similar and immoveable. I’ is boundless and empty. It is the’ 
teceptacle of all physical objects. However, space exists inde- 
pendently whether physical cbjects exist in it or not. Its 
immobility remains unaffected by the motion of physical objects 
in it. Edmund Whittaker observed that Newton’s conception 
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of space was infinite in its size, uniform in its character, con- 
tinuous in its structure and Euclidean in geometry.? e 

According to Newton, the absolute time flows on equably 
without any regard to anything external. Its flow is continuous 
and uniform. It flows on quite independently whether events 
take place in it or not. Relative spaces and times are not real, 
The absolute space and absolute time are entirely independent of 
each other. They are real, infinite and continuous. Absolute 
motion is the translation of a body from one absolute place to 
another. 

Newton believed in the existence of God. According to him, 
God is eternal and infinite. God is not duration or space, but He 
endures for ever and is present everywhere.” Absolute space 
and time symbolize the omnipresence of God. God immediately 
and intimately perceives the events that take place in absolute 
espace and time. He is also the ultimate source of motion of 
material objects. 

Newton’s view of absolute space and time is regarded as 
wrong by most of the modern physicists. Modern physicists arë 
of the opinion that space and time are not mutually exclusive 
and independent of each other. According to them, space and 
time are the two aspects of the same reality. The conception of 
empty space and time which are devoid of any material contents 
or events seems to be‘an improbable hypothesis. Besides this, 
Newton was unable to relate finite space and times with absolute 
space and time. E. A. Burtt remarked that the conception of 
absolute space and time ruled out the possibility of movement of 
sensible bodies with reference to the former. He pointed out that 
the sensible bodies could move only with reference to other finite 
bodies. “Asolute space and time, therefore, have no signigcance 
from the finite point of view because the motion is judged only 
with reference to other finite bodies. Burtt further remarked 
that God in Newton’s theory of reality could not be strictly speak- 
ing expected to tell the distinction between relative and abs@lute 
motion for there was no focus of ¢ivine attention at any point 
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to which the motion’ could be referred to, and that God being 
present simultaneously with all moving bodies everything would 
be at rest? It is generally believed by modern astrophysicists 
that absolute space and time perhaps do not exist because they 
are not experimentally verifiable and that if they at all existed 
they could not be satisfactorily reconciled with finite space and 
time. It appears, however, that disbelief of modern astrophysi- 
cists in infinite space and time is due to the limitations of their 
methods of measurement. This sort of attitude of astrophysicists 
is unjustified because it is impossible in principle to measure 
infinite space and time by any measuring device for the 
immeasurable cannot be measured, It seems, therefore, that the 
criticisms of infinite space and time are not flawless. We shall 
discuss the problem of infinite space-time towards the end of 
this chapter. 

Whereas Newton propounded a theory of infinite space and, 
time, Einstein advanced a theory of finite and relative space- 
time. Einstein’s theory of space-time has an interesting histori- 
cal background which will be briefly discussed below. 

` Einstein's theory of space-time came as a reaction against 
Euclid’s geometry. Euclid’s geometry is based upon the con- 
ception of a flat surface or the idea of perfect space which 
can be stretched indefinitely. without the possibilities of any 
angularities at any place and termination at any place. 
Euclidean space is an infinite, unbounded and a flat entity. In 
Such Euclidean space the three angles of a triangle are always 
equal to two right angles and the two sides of a triangle are 
greater than the third. These deductions are based upon the 
assumption that all space is Straight. Euclid’s conc>ption of 
Space as a flat surface is similar to the belief of the ancients that 
the earth’s ‘surface was flat, 

Lobatchevski, Bolyai, Gauss and Riemann deviated from 
Euclid’s standpoint and observed that the geometry of a plane 
surface was not a logical necessity. According to them, the 
Euclidean space is not kno=n in experience. It is possible to 
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build a new system of geometry with entirely new axioms other 
than the Euclidean. This new system of geometry is self-consis- 
ent: Riemann proposed certain new suggestions which became 
the foundation stones of the non-Euclidean geometry. He 
replaced the a priori geometry of Euclid by his elliptical geometry. 
According to him, the so-called ‘straight lines’ are the great 
circles that are traced upon a sphere. ‘The are of a maximum 
circumference of a sphere appears to be a straight line. Space 
involves a curvature and its total volume is finite. The volume 
of a sphere has three dimensions, viz., length, breadth and thick- 
ness, The volume of a surface, on the other hand, has only two 
dimensions, viz., length and breadth. Obviously, then, all lines 
return to themselves; for instance, if a particle moves along a 
line it will return to its original position. Consequently, if a 
triangle is drawn on spherical surface the sum of its angles is 
greater than two right angles. This is a positive fact which 
tallies with experience. ‘The Riemannian space does not extend 
indefinitely in a straight line, but it is finite since it involves a 
curvature and the line comes back to its original starting point. 
Riemann maintained that the idea of a spherical volume finitized 
space, and that space was finite as opposed to the Euclidean 
conception of infinite space. Einstein adopted the Riemannian 
geometry because it conforms very closely to our experience. J. 
L. Coolidge aptly remarked that the mathematical aspect of the 
theory of relativity was mainly an elaboration of Riemann’s 
analysis of space.®° 

Minkowski brought another great revolution in the world- 
view by giving a unified picture of space and time Hitherto 
space gnd time were regarded as mutually separate and inde- 
pendent realities. Minkowski for the first time suggested that 
space-time are basically identical and inseparable. According to 
him, space has three dimensions and time has only one dimen- 
sion; but all these dimensions of space and time are united in 
such a way that they together constitute a four-dimentional space- 
time continuum. Space and time*are not independent of each 
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other, but they are the two aspects of the same reality. Space 
and time as mutually exclusive entities are never found in Nature. 
We generally make such distinctions due to our psychological 
peculiarities. Space and time, in fact, form a single systematic 
whole which alone can be said to have an independent reality, 
Every event in this world is a point in a four-dimensional space- 
time continuum and every happening a ‘world line’. This union 
of space and time is the ‘world.’ The numerous’ fragmentary 
systems of space-times represent merely the different ways in 
which one unified system of space-time may be subdivided, 
and each such division has spatio-temporal characteristics. 
Minkowski’s theory of space-time continuum has been confirmed 
by Michelson-Morley experiment. 

Einstein developed his theory of relativity by assimilating 
the revolutionary doctrines of Riemann, Minkowski and others. 
His theory of relativity gave a shattering blow to the Newtonian 
conception of absolute space and time and it furnished the world 
of science with a new outlook on reality. One of the most 
important feature of this theory is that it has ruled out the 
conception of ether. Until tecently it was believed by physicists 
that ether was a jelly like substance which filled and pervaded 
space and that it was drifted by the movement of material bodies. 
Michelson and Morley disproved the existence of the so-called 
‘ether-drift’ by their famous experiments. The object of this 
experiment consists in comparing the velocity of light, which 
is a ‘universal constant’ its velocity being 300,000 km/sec., in 
different directions with the help of mirrors arranged in a parti- 
cular manner. It is believed that the earth which is moving along 
its orbit round the sun at the velocity of 1814 miles per second 
was producing an ‘ether-drift’ in the stagnant ether. If two 
rays of light are sent out, one in the direction of earth and one 
at right angles to it, they should take unequal time to cover the 
same distance for the light waves travelling along the ether drift 
should travel faster than the one travelling against the current 
of ether. But to the utter surprise of Michelson and Morley 
it was found that the two rays of light travelled the same 
distance within the same period of time. Thus, the Michelson- 
Morley experiment proved that no ether-drift was created by the 
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movement of material bodies. Einstein assimilated the result of 
this experiment into his doctrine and maintained that reality 
contained nothing else than matter and field. In his view there 
are two fundamental aspects of reality, viz., matter and field. 
Matter is the region where the concentration of energy is greater 
and field is the region where the concentration of energy is small. 
‘However, there is no fundamental distinction between matter and 
field because the difference between matter and field is quantitative 
rather than qualitative.*? It is evident, then, that with the advent 
of the theory of relativity the concepion of ether as a non- 
material phenomenon disappeared and it was replaced by the idea 
of space having physical properties. Space is not an empty 
receptacle in which physical objects are contained, but it is itself 
a material in its nature. Pearcy Nunn observed that according 
to the theory of relativity space itself had quasi-physical proper- 

«ties similar to those of matter.“ Hermann Weyl also subscribed 
to the same view and rejected the idea of an empty space. He 
maintained that there was duality of field and matter and that 
their relation was dynamic in which matter excited its field and 
the field acted upon matter.** 

Einstein’s special theory of relativity is based upon the 
principle that it is impossible to detect uniform motion relative to 
ether.** He frankly admitted that he did not know the so-called 
absolute space. He maintained that space-time was relative and 
that motion was relative to a practically rigid body of reference.” 
He further pointed out that a body altered its position with time. 
For instance, a passenger in a moving train finds an aeroplane 
flying over the train. ‘The motion of the aeroplane is uniform 
with reference to the uniform motion of the railway train. Thus, 
if a raffway train is moving uniformly relative to the rigid ground 
underneath which is a co-ordinate system k, then an aeroplane 
(a mass m) is also moving uniformly to the second co-ordinate 
system k! (the railway train). ‘This is the principle of relativity 
in its restricted sense. R. C. Tolman observed that the special 
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theory of relativity stated that one could speak of the relative 
< velocity of two systems, but it was meaningless to speak of the 
absolute velocity of a system through free space. 

According to Einstein, the events which are simultaneous 
to one co-ordinate system K are not so with reference to another 
co-ordinate system K?, Every system of reference has its own 
Particular time. For instance, two search lights flash on a railway 
track simultaneously, Now, how can it be determined that the 
flashes of search lights fall simultaneously on two different points. 
of the railway track?, ‘This can be determined in the following 
way: suppose M is the middle point between two lighted portions 
A and B of the railway track. In order to find the exact location 
of the middle point of the lighted portions A and B of the railway 
track two mirrors at right angles are placed on the supposed 
middle point M. If light waves travelling at the velocity of 
300,000 km/sec. from the points A and B of the railway track 
reach the mirrors at right angles simultaneously, then M is the 
exact middle point between the two lighted portions 4 and B of 
the railway track. Now suppose that a railway train moves at 
a velocity of 60 miles per hour from the direction of the lighted 
portion A to the lighted portion B of the railway track. As the 
railway train moves over the railway track the search lights also 
fall on the two portions of the moving train Æt and Bt. Are the 
flashes of light at A! and Bt simultaneous with reference to am 
observer on the moving railway train at the point M’ which is 
at right angles to the mid-point M of the railway track? Definitely 
not. The light waves from B: will reach the observer at M" 
earlier than the light wave from A! since the railway train moves 
towards the direction of Bt at a velocity of 60 miles per hour. It 
is evident, then, that the flashes of search light which are*simul- 
taneously for an observer standing on the ground at the mid-point 
M of the railway track are not so for an observer at M? on the 
moving railway train. Thus, two events cannot be simultaneous 
for different observers moving at different velocities. 
Each moving body has its awn reference of space and time. 
Obviously, then, two events which take place simultaneously for 
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a particular observer at rest are not simultaneous for an observer 
in motion, ‘The idea of simultaneity, then, is a relative one, Im 
other words, events which occur at a distance are not unique, 
absolute and permanently fixed, but the order of their occurrence 
varies from observer to observer in different motions. Einstein, 
therefore, discarded the idea of the classical view that time was 
absolute and that it was independent of a system of reference. 

According to the special theory relativity, space-time cannot 
be defined independently of motion. ‘There is a close inter- 
relation between space, time and motion. Every event takes. 
place at a definite place and a definite time. It is, therefore, 
necessary to study the space-time relations of an event together.. 
Hence, space and time are not absolute, but relative to the posi- 
tion and the velocity of an object. For instance, a chronometer 
attached to a moving system runs at a rate different from the 
one attached to a stationary system; and likewise, a measuring 
rod attached to a moving system alters its length in accordance: 
with the velocity of the system. The chronometer slows down 
as the velocity of the moving system increases and the measuring” 
rod shrinks in the direction of the movement of the moving 
system. Each moving system, therefore, has its own framework 
of space and time. 

Ejinstein’s general theory of relativity is an extension of 
his special theory of* relativity. He gave a new interpretation 
of gravitation which was formulated long ago by Newton. Newton 
believed that there was gravitational force which kept 
stars and planets moving in ‘their respective orbits. 
According to Newton’s theory, a stone would fall vertically 
towards the earth’s centre. In the absence of the principle of 
gravi@tion the atoms, planets, stars’and galaxies would have scat- 
tered and disintergrated in a chaotic manner. Newton, therefore,. 
maintained that gravitation was an active force which mintained 
the stability of the universe. In opposition to Newton’s theory 
Einstein maintained that gravitational force was an inactive: prin- 
ciple. According to him, there’is nagsuch thing as immediate action 
at a distance as it was suggested by Newton.’ He replaced, the: 
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‘conception of the gravitational force by the gravitational field, 
He pointed out that the action of a body without some inter- 
‘mediary medium was not possible. For instance, a magnet cannot 
attract a piece of iron which is beyond the range of its attraction. 
According to Einstein, gravitation is the effect of the curvature 
“of space-time of a material system. A material system moves 
freely along its path by adopting the easiest course within its 
‘Space-time structure. Einstein maintained that there is the 
‘gravitational field’ around a magnet which operates on a piece 
of iron and draws towards it.8 ‘The intensity of the gravitational 
field of a material system diminishes as we go farther and farther 
from it. Space-time is not of a Euclidean pattern in the presence 
‘of the gravitational field of a material system. According to 
Einstein, the gravitational field of a material system is the effect 
“of the curvature of space-time which in its turn is dependent 
upon the quantity and distribution of mass of the material system. 
In other words, the curvature of space-time of a material system 
depends upon the strength of its gravitational field. A material 
‘system distorts the space-time continuum in its neighbourhood 
which is directly proportional to its mass. As a result of the 
‘curvature of space-time a falling body does not move in a 
straight line, but in a curvilinear motion. Space is so curved 
that a wave of light after travelling a long path would come 
back to its original starting point. ‘The curvature of space depends 
upon the accumulation of a matter in a particular region with 
‘the ratio that the greater is the mass, the lesser is the curvature 
‘of space wrapping it. This curvature of space is determined by 
the gravitational field of a mass of matter. It follows from 
such a nature of space-time that a stone does not fall to the 
ground in a straight line, but in a curved line. The falling’ stone 
distorts the space in.its proximity and it falls along the path of 
greater slope to the earth and not actually pulled by the gravi- 
‘tational attraction of the earth. The motion of a material system 
is nov due to gravitational pull, but it is due to its nature of 
following the easiest way thréugh its framework of space-time. 
‘The world suffers a curvature due to the presence of the gravi- 
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tational field around it. ` Space closes the mass of matter and. 
wraps it completely. There is a connection between the dehsity, 
of matter and the curvature of the universe. It is a matter of 
common experience that the smaller is the radius of a circle the 
greater is the curvature of the circumference, while, on the other 
hand, if the radius of the circle is very great its curvature is 
very small. The curved space encloses the world within itself.. 
It implies, then, that the total amount of matter that exists is 
limited, and that, therefore, the universe is finite.*® Einstein 
believed that the universe was cylindrical in its structure. 
Einstein’s theory of relativity brought about great changes 
in physics and enabled us to discard some of the obsolete notions, 
of physics. It was a great contribution of Einstein when he 
demonstrated by his mathematical and experimental evidences 
that space and time involved each other in a material system, 
It was also a great contribution of Einstein’s theory of relativity 
when he proved that events could not be considered as occurring: 
simultaneously with reference to different observers in different 
motions. A. A. Robb remarked that this aspect of Einstein’s 
theory was accepted by physicists even though it struck at the 
very foundation of a long standing logical axiom: that ‘a thing 
cannot be and not be at the same time’.*? If two events are 
simultaneous, it may ke argued, with reference to one observer, 
how can they be otherwise with reference to another observer in. 
a different motion than the former? From the standpoint of 
formal logic such a view seems to be unsound. But Finstein’s 
view is true because it tallies with actual experience. It is evident, 
then, that some of the axioms of formal logic are open to objec- 
tions. „Thirring remarked that our minds were formerly trained 
to believe that the conception of simultaneity of spatially distant 
events was given a priori and that it had absolute meaning.** 
Einstein was responsible for changing this notion. This aspect 
of Einstein’s theory has a philosophical significance that cach 
observer has a unique point of view while observing the various 
events that occur in Nature. Hafs Reichenbach observed that 
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the term ‘relativity’ involves the idea of plurality with reference 
to a certain definitional system. He observed that relativity did 
not mean the abandonment of truth, but that truth could be 
apprehended from various points of view.** Furthermore, it 
is also a contribution of Einstein’s theory of relativity that our 
universe is finite. It is accepted by almost all astrophysicists that 
the universe is finite. Apart from some of these merits 
Kinstein’s theory of relativity has certain limitations and defects. 
James Jeans aptly remarked that Einstein’s theory of relativity 
told us nothing about the nature of things, but that it merely dealt 
with the measure of things in their mathematical terms. Hence, 
he remarked that the theory of relativity stated nothing about 
the nature of space-time.“* Herbert Dingle also commented that 
Einstein’s theory of relativity did not throw any light upon the 
nature of space and time** It is evident, then, that the theory 
of relativity has no direct philosophical implications, but it merely 
tells us how to measure time in terms of space measurements, 
Tt does not throw any light on the fundamental nature of space- 
time. Besides this, Einstein could not satisfactorily work out his 
“unified field theory’, Louis de Broglie observed that the goal 
of the general theory of relativity would be realized when it 
succeeded in satisfactorily interpreting the electromagnatic forces 
from the standpoint of the theory of relativity. He remarked 
that Einstein could not satisfactorily interpret the gravitational 
and the electromagnatic fields both together from the standpoint 
of the ‘unified field theory’ in spite of his persistent efforts.“ 
These are some of the drawbacks of Einstein’s theory of relati- 
vity. 

Einstein’s theory of relativity had a tremendous impact upon 
the development of the theories of the space-time structure of 
the universe. A passing reference will be made here to some 
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of the most outstanding modern theories of the space-time struc- 
ture of the universe. Gi 
Einstein abolished the conception of infinite space and time 
and replaced it by the conception of a finite universe. Whereas 
Einstein suggested the idea of a cylindrical universe, de Sitter 
suggested the idea of a sphirical universe. According to de 
Sitter, the universe is closed and static very similar to that of 
Einstein’s conception of the universe., In his view, galaxies and 
stars change and evolve within the permanent framework of the 
universe. ‘There is recession of distant material systems within 
the framework of the universe. In Finstein’s conception of the 
universe, on the other hand, there is no room for the recession 
of galaxies. Einstein’s universe is full of material systems which 
are all held apparently in perfect balance leaving no room for 
either contraction or expansion. ‘Ihe universe of de Sitter, on 
«he other hand, is almost empty in the sense that the average 
density of matter is almost negligible. In reality, therefore, de 
Sitter’s universe is not static, but it appears to be so due to the 
extreme sparseness of matter in the vast emptiness of the former. 
Newton’s law of attraction is almost negligible in de Sitter’s 
universe because the density of matter in it is extremely small. 
In Einstein’s universe, on the other hand, the density of matter 
is so. great that the lay of cosmic repulsion is counterbalanced 
by Newton’s law of attraction, ‘here is, therefore, no possibility 
of expansion of the universe of Einstein. Eddington observed 
that these models of the universe had significance with reference 
to the different stages of the evolution of the universe. He 
pointed out that the evolution of the universe started with 
Einstein’s model of the universe and that then it assumed various 
other models of the expanding universe, and that finally it would 
end with de Sitter’s model of the universe.t® ‘The equilibrium 
of Einstein’s universe became unstable as the universe expanded, 
The law of attraction between material systems progressiyely 
became more and more weak and the law of repulsion became 
predominant as the’ universe expanded. ‘The expansion of the 
universe becomes faster as Newtgn’s law of attraction decreases 
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in its strength and the law of repulsion increased in its strength. 
The law of repulsion which was first suggested by Einstein in 
a different context states that the greater is the distance between 
material systems the faster is the velocity of recession between 
them. Abbé Lamaitre slightly modified de Sitter’s theory of the 
universe and maintained that the universe was expanding. E. 
Hubble also subscribed to the same view and maintained that the 
universe was expanding. He observed that the curvature of space 
was slightly diminishing as the universe progressively expanded 
and that the clusters of nebulæ did not themselves expand in 
spite of the fact that the universe was expanding.“ However, he 
admitted that most of the theories of the universe were incom- 
plete and inconclusive. It may be possible that the universe as 
a whole came into existence at a given time. There is no definite 
evidence that the evolution of the universe is going on for a 
very long time and that it is quite likely that the age of the 
earth is of the same order as the age of the universe which is 
only a few thousand million years. However, it is recognized 
by most of the contemporary astrophysicists that the universe 
is expanding. 

Eddington developed the theory of the expanding universe 
at some length. He also accepted the conclusions of the theory 
of relativity for ‘developing his view of space and time. In 
agreement with Einstein Eddington pointed out that there was 
close affinity between matter and space. According to Eddington, 
there is curvature of space-time even where there is no recognized 
matter or electro-magnetic field; and hence, mass, momentum and 
stress must be ascribed to a region in space-time.*® It is impos- 
sible to think of space-time without its accompanying mass and 
momentum. ‘There can be no space without things occupying 
it and there can be no things without space. Hence, the concep 
tion of vacuum or thingless space offers a hindrance to the con- 
ception of a universe from the standpoint of physics.®° Space i$ 
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not infinite and endless, but it is finite and closed, However, 
in spite of its finiteness space has no precise volume since it is 
continuously expanding. Space is getting inflated like a rubber 
balloon. Matter of the universe was in a state of equilibrium 
aeons of years ago. At that time the dimension of the universe 
was much diminutive in comparison to its volume. But owing 
to inherent instability of the cosmic equilibrium the scattering of 
matter began and the universe went on expanding indefinitely, It 
is evident, then, that Space expands with the expansion of the 
universe. But when the expansion of the universe reaches its 
maximum limit the bubble of space bursts and the world is again 
restored to its original state of equilibrium. 

According to Eddington, Space and time cannot be separated 
from each other, but they are so closely mingled up with each 
Other that they may be called events or point-events. A point at 
@ given time and place is called an ‘event’. ‘The aggregate of 
all point-events is the ‘world’? ‘The real nature of space is 
unknown and indefinable. However, owing to a strong idealistic 
bias Eddington believed that events were already realized in the 
Universal Mind or Logos. Hence, events do not happen; they 
are just therein Nature and we come across them,** 

Eddington’s view of space-time is more vulnerable than that 
of Einstein, Einstein's yiew of space-time is free from serious 
Criticisms because he keeps his theory within the bounds of science 
and seldom takes a speculative jump into the region of philo- 
Sophy. Eddington, on the other hand, made frequent excursions 
into the realm of metaphysics and very often fell into the pitfalls 
of idealism. Eddington's definition of point-events does not seem 
to be satisfactory, He treated them as mysterious entities. He 
regarded them as already realized. Such a view gives us an’ 
idea of static reality, and hence, such events should not 
be called events at all for they do not actually occur in Nature. 
The conception of eternally realized events does not seem to be 
Sound for it denies the reality of change which is accepted as 
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a scientifically established fact. Eddington’s theory of expanding 
universe does not seem to be compatible with his doctrine of 
eternally realized events in Nature for the two aspects of his 
theory seem to operate according to two contradictory principles. 
Finally, Eddington’s conception of the expansion of the universe 
followed by its subsequent contraction does not seem to be satis- 
factory for such a view gives us an idea of mechanical or cyclical 
change which is at present considered to be an outmoded idea. 
The theory of expanding universe took a very interesting 
turn in recent times. P. Jordan proposed an interesting theory 
of ‘continuous creation’ of matter according to which the total 
amount of matter in the universe is increasing. Since in his 
view there is continuous creation of matter in the universe it 
naturally implies that energy in the universe is also increasing. 
The hypothesis of continuous creation of matter suggested by 
P. Jordan was elaborated and worked out in greater detail by He 
Bondi, T. Gold and F. Hoyle. We shall briefly discuss Fred 
Hoyle’s theory of continuous creation of matter in some detail. 
Fred Hoyle maintained that space was perhaps tightly packed 
with matter not too long ago prior to the expansion of the 
universe. In his view, the density of matter which was very 
great in the beginning progressively became less in density as the 
universe expanded. ‘The velocity of galaxies increases in pro 
portion to the distance between the receding galaxies. Some of 
the distant galaxies are receding at a velocity of 200,000,000 miles 
per hour. It is likely that in about 10,000,000,000 years most of 
the present galaxies will pass beyond the range of vision of af 
observer in our galaxy, and yet it is possible that the observe 
will find almost the same number of galaxies at that, time a$ 
an observer does so at present. Such a thing will be. perhaps 
possible because new galaxies will be formed out of the back 
ground material and thus occupy those regions of space which 
were formerly occupied by the older galaxies, It may be arguet 
that the material forming background may be completely exhaust- 
ed at some time in futurè and at that time there would 
ao possibility for the condensation of any more galaxies. Hoyle 
suggested in reply to this possible objection that there was ©” 
tinuous creation of matter so as to maintain a constant density 
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of the material forming background.®* He argued that the universe 
had an infinite future from the standpoint of the theory of 
continuous creation of matter. In his view, the atoms which 
exist at present did not exist in the past and the atoms which 
will come into existence in future do not exist at present. ‘There 
is continuous creation of atoms. Hoyle rejected the view that. 
atoms were created by some arbitrary fiat’.** ‘The doctrine of 
explosive origin of matter by some arbitrary fiat is unscientific 
in the sense that it cannot be explained by the laws of physics. 
Hoyle believed that the theory of continuous creation of matter 
was quite consistent with the laws of physics. He pointed out 
that the continuous creation of matter forced the universe to 
expand and caused a stretching of space.’ Consequently, space 
does not become increasingly fuller with matter. According to 
Hoyle, the average density of matter in space is constant due to 
the continuous origin of matter so that there is no possibility of 
Space becoming empty due to the expansion of the universe. ‘This 
view of constant density of matter in space leads to the conception 
of a ‘steady-state’ of the universe. The implication of the theory 
of continuous origin of matter gives a remarkable balance to the 
universe in which each atom, each star and each cluster of galaxies 
had an origin and an evolution, but the universe itself had no 
origin.** The continuous origin of matter took place from the 
creation field." The creation field causes the expansion of the 
universe. 

Hoyle’s theory of continuous creation of matter is quite 
noyel and interesting. But his theory is not free from defects. 
It may be asked: who creates matter? Obviously, Hoyle did 
not give,a satisfactory answer to this question. Moreover, how 
could Hoyle say that atoms, stars, galaxies and other material 
systems had origin, but the universe itself had no origin? In- 
this respect Hoyle’s view seems to be dogmatic. Hoyle’s theory 
of the universe seems to be highly speculative in its natyre. 
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Other theories of the universe like those of Einstein, de Sitter, 
Lamaitre and others are also speculative in their nature. There 
is no conclusive evidence by which it can be shown that any 
one of these theories of the space-time structure of the universe 
stated so far is absolutely comprehensive and consistent. We 
shall try to show in the following few pages that our theory 
of space-time tallies with Nature in its general features and it is 
consistent with our theory of reality. 

It may be mentioned here at the outset that from the present 
chapter onwards we shall take a speculative flight into the realm 
of the empirically unknown and we shall have to depend mainly 
upon the intuitive ‘method for getting a clear comprehension of 
the present problem under discussion and other problems that 
will be discussed in the following chapters. We could give certain 
positive evidences in support of the conclusions that we arrived 
in connection with the various problems that we discussed in 
the previous chapters. We employed both intuitive and empirical 
methods in arriving at the conclusions concerning the various 
problems. So far we walked sure-footed on the solid ground, 
as it were. But now onwards we shall take a speculative flight 
for we shall have to rely mainly upon the intuitive method. 
We cannot give any positive evidence for the existence of infinite 
space-time, God and the Absolute and we cannot also give any 
concrete evidence for the survival of human personality after 
the death of its body. Empirical methods so far seem to be 
ineffective in satisfactorily accounting for such phenomena. 
Therefore, the conclusions that we shall arrive at in the last 
four chapters of this work will remain empirically unverified 
until the various sciences develop new techniques for unravelling 
the truth concerning the problems that will be discussed in the 
present and subsequent chapters. 

In our view, space and time are the two aspects of the 
sarrz reality. The actual location of an organization of psycho- 
physical entities and its field of comprehension represent its 
spatial aspect and its perennial creative advance represents its 
temporal aspect. ‘The field, of comprehension and the field of 
> creativity constitute the two important features of an organization 
of psycho-physical entities. The actual location of an organiza- 
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tion of psycho-physical entities and the values that it creates 
represents the filled or the occupied space of a system. Filled 
space is the expression of the conflux of physical aspects of 
an organization of psycho-physical entities. ‘Time represents the 
` incessant creative activity of an organization of psycho-physical 
entities. Unfilled space represents the field of comprehension 
of an organization of psycho-physical entities where the latter 
creates its values. Filled space is the expression of the physical 
aspect and unfilled space and time are the expressions of the 
psychical aspect of a psycho-physical entity or an organization 
of psycho-physical entities. In other words, filled space is the 
expression of the Being and unfilled space and time are the 
expressions of the Becoming aspect of reality, Unfilled space 
is not static, but it is dynamic because it is the expression of 
the Becoming aspect of reality. ‘There is contraction as well as 
eexpansion of the unfilled space or the field of comprehension 
of an organization of psycho-physical entities proportional to the 
clarity and intensity of the latter’s creative teleology. ‘The more 
well-defined is the creative teleology of an organization of psycho- 
physical entities, the more extensive is its field of comprehension 
or unfilled space, and the less well-defined is the creative 
teleology of an organization of psycho-physical entities, the less 
extensive is its field of comprehension or unfilled space. ‘I'he 
unfilled space is dynamic which progressively increases along 
with the creative advance of an organization of psycho-physical 
entities and it finally orients itself towards and approximates 
infinity. ‘There is another important characteristic of unfilled space. 
There is possibility of confluence of unfilled space of two or more 
different organizations of psycho-physical entities. In other 
words, “the fields of comprehension or unfilled spaces of two 
or more organizations of psycho-physical entities may meet and 
blend. For instance, intimate contact between two or more 
persons is possible through the conflux of their respective fields 
of comprehension or unfilled spaces. Conflux of fields of com- 
prehension or unfilled spaces of two or more organizations of 
psycho-physical entities is the principle of contact between. the 
latter. Unfilled space is like no man’s land over which nobody «e 
has absolute right. There is another important consequence of 
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unfilled space. Unfilled space is the principle of differentiation 
between two or more psycho-physical entities or Organizations 
thereof. Reality is differentiated and structured because of the 
existence of unfilled space. Filled space, on the other hand, has 
inertia. ‘Two or more psycho-physical entities or organizations 
thereof cannot occupy the same region of the filled space for a 
particular region of filled space excludes the possibility of its 
being occupied by any other piece of filled space. Filled space 
is the expression of finiteness. Unfilled space, on the other 
hand, is the expression of infinity or at least it has the potentiality 
of infinity. Time is the expression of creativity of an organiza- 
tion of psycho-physical entities, It is identical with the dynamic 
aspect of reality. Space and time are not independent of each 
other, but rather they are the two aspects of the same reality. 
We put a hyphen between space and time and call it ‘space-time’ 
simply because the latter is an expression of Being-Becoming 
or psycho-physical reality. Our theory of space-time is partially 
corroborated by the theory of relativity. In our view, space- 
time is real, Filled space has physical properties because it is 
occupied by the physical aspects and unfilled space and time have 
psychical properties because they are the expressions of the 
psychical aspects of an organization of psycho-physical entities. 

There is the existence of infinite space-time as well as finite 
space-times in reality. ‘The Absolute is infinite and eternal. It 
is infinite in the sense that it has an infinite field of comprehen- 
sion. The infinite field of comprehension of the Absolute does 
not terminate anywhere, It is impossible in principle to have 
a pictorial model of the infinite field of comprehension of the 
Absolute. Euclid’s definition of straight line which can be 
stretched indefinitely on either side is a most faint and fragmen- 
tary approximation to our conception of infinity. Infinite time 
or eternity of the Absolute is the expression of the latter's 
Perennial creative upsurge. The creativity of the Absolute did 
Hot originate at any definite time in the past and it will not 
terminate at any time in"future. The Absolute perennially 
creates. novel and original cosmic values. Its creative activity 
will never terminate at anytime in future because it is supremely 
creative and romantic. ‘The Absolute is eternal in this sense. 
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A cosmic value that the Absolute creates once it does not imitate 
in course of its incessant creative activity at any time in future. 
Each cosmic value that the Absolute creates is novel and original. 
The Absolute being a supremely teleological and romantic person 
it will never create two or more values of exactly the same type 
at any time for that would amount to renunciation of creativity 
and degradation to the stage of mediocrity. Cosmic values that 
the Absolute creates form an unending series. The Absolute’s 
space-time is bound to be infinite-eternal because space will not 
warp upon itself at any time since it extends unendingly, and 
likewise time will not return to its original starting point at any 
time in future for a cosmic value that is once created will never 
be repeated again. 

The Absolute has awareness of its infinite field of compre- 
hension. Its awareness of its infinite field of comprehension 
sis the expression of the maximum possible conflux of psychical 
aspects of the psycho-physical entities in the organization of 
the former. It has intuitive apprehension of its cosmic ideas 
which it actualizes in the form of cosmic values. Its intuitive 
apprehension of its infinite field of apprehension or cosmic ideas 
or cosmic values is direct and immediate analogous to Euclidean 
straight line. Infinity is the expression of the intuitive apprehen- 
sion of the Absolute, Jnfinity is the symbol of intuitive appre- 
hension. The intuitive apprehension of the Absolute has the 
maximum possible velocity. ‘The velocity of light is not the 
maximum possible velocity that a system may have, Physicists 
like Einstein and others who propounded the theory of relativity 
could not conceive of infinity because their conception of matter 
was incomplete. ‘They did not incorporate the psychical aspect 
of psycho-physical entities in their conception of matter, and 
that is the reason why they are confronted with innumerable 
difficulties in their ultimate analysis of physical phenomena, The 
behaviour of physical phenomena can be satisfactorily explained 
if the psychical aspects of psycho-physical entities are taken ¢nto 
consideration while studying the n&ure of physical phenomena: 
From our philosophical standpoint there is maximum possible 
conflux of physical aspects of psy€ho-Bhysical entities in an atomic F 
system. That is the reason why the mass of the nucleus of an 
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‘atomic system is greater than the mass of its electron. ‘The 
psythical aspects of psycho-physical entities of an atomic system 
remain on the outer circumference of the latter mostly in the 
form of electrons which emit photons or light quanta as the 
most rudimentary form of values. ‘The velocity of light is 
maximum (it being 300,000 km/sec.) because that is the subtlest 
form of psychical expression that a physical system can have. 
Light is the expression of the psychical aspect of an atomic 
system. It is, therefore, the only physical phenomenon which 
has the maximum velocity. Moreover, the velocity of light is 
constant because there is maximum possible conflux of physical 
aspects in an atomic system and the general pattern or configura- 
tion of psycho-physical entities remains almost the same with 
the result that the rate of emission of light from a physical 
system has a constant velocity. So far the results of physics are 
quite accurate and satisfactory in spite of the fact that physicists 
do not take into account the existence of psychical aspects in 
matter in their study of physical phenomena. Now the question 
arises whether the velocity of light is the maximum possible 
velocity that a system may have in reality. Our answer is 
definitely in the negative. In our view, the velocity of intuition 
has the maximum possible velocity that a system may have in 
reality. The intuition of the Absolute has the maximum possible 
velocity of all the organizations of psycho-physical entities. ‘The 
velocities of intuitions of all other organizations of psycho- 
physical entities other than that of the Absolute are only partial 
orientations and imperfect approximations towards the absolute 
criterion of velocity of intuition. From our philosophical stand- 
point, therefore, the velocity of light is not the maximum 
possible velocity that a system may have. Even the intuitive 
apprehension of a highly developed human personality may far 
exceed the velocity of light. ‘This fact is proved by certain 
Psyghical phenomena like clairvoyance, telepathy and the like. 
An individual with highly developed personality may have 
intuitive apprehension of an object or an event occuring at a 
great distance with a much greater velocity than the speed of 
light. He has direct and’ immediate intuitive apprehension of 
an event as if actually occurs, he intuitive apprehension of the 
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‘Absolute is the ultimate criterion of maximum possible velocity. 
The intuitive apprehension of human personalities only faintly 
and partially approximates the intuitive apprehension of the 
Absolute. 

The intensity and velocity of intuitive apprehension of a 
human personality depend upon the superjection of creativity 
which finds expression through the conflux of psychical aspects 
of psycho-physical entities in the organization of such a 
personality. The greater is the conflux of psychical aspects of 
psycho-physical entities in the organization of a personality, the 
greater are the intensity and velocity of intuitive apprehension. 
In a highly creative person there is conflux of psychical aspects 
of psycho-physical entities to a very great extent; hence, his 
intuitive ‘apprehension has orientation towards infinity even 
though the former falls short of the latter. In a mediocre person 
there is only partial conflux of psychical aspects of psycho- 
physical entities as a result of which the field of apprehension 
does not generally extend beyond the physical and the social 
environments. His field of comprehension is generally very 
narrow and his activities do not extend beyond that range of 
‘comprehension. ‘The field of comprehension of a savage is still 
more narrow than that of a mediocre person and he performs 
his stereotyped behaviour within the narrow range of his com- 
prehension. ‘The activities of a savage do not constitute an 
unending series of novel and original values, but rather the 
former are repeated over and over again in a stereotyped 
fashion, ‘The personality of a savage is warped by his narrow 
field of comprehension and his stereotyped behaviour pattern. 
His field of comprehension does not generally extend beyond the 
perceptual level. On certain occasions, however, he may have 
extra-sensory perception even though they are rather rare. ‘The 
field of comprehension of a simple form of living organism is 
mnatrower than that of a savage, and the range of activities of 
the former is greatly limited particularly by its biological “needs. 
However, since there is partiak conflux of psychical aspects 
alongside the conflux of physical aspects of psycho-phygical 
entities in a simple form of tifing brganism its behaviour pattern 
ïs explicitly teleological. In an atomic system there is onfy 
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conflux of physical aspects, but there is no conflux of physical 
aspects, of psycho-physical “entities in the organization of the 
former. Consequently, the field of comprehension of an atomic 
system is much narrow than that of a living organism because 
there is no conflux of psychical aspects of psycho-physical entities 
in the organization of the former. ‘he electrons of an atomic 
system cannot jump about in more than a few orbits. It is 
evident, then, that the range of activity of an atomic system is 
limited. It is obvious, therefore, that the more well-defined is 
the creative teleology of an organization of psycho-physical 
entities, the greater is the conflux of psychical aspects of psycho- 
physical entities, and naturally, the greater is the field of com- 
prehension of the former. ‘The field of comprehension of an 
organization of psycho-physical entities orients itself towards 
infinity and stretches itself unendingly analogous to the Euclidean 
straight line when there is sufficient conflux of psychical aspects 
of psycho-physical entities of such an organization. The exten- 
sion of the field of comprehension of an organization depends 
upon its nature of intuitive apprehension. In other words, the 
framework of space-time of an organization of psycho-physical 
entities depends upon the nature of its intuitive apprehension. 
The more intense is the intuitive apprehension of an organization 
of psycho-physical entities, the wider is its field of comprehension. 
The field of comprehension of the Absolute is the absolute 
criterion of infinity. The field of comprehension of organizations 
of psycho-physical entities other than that of the Absolute may 
be oriented towards infinity, but their fields of comprehension 
can never become identical with the field of comprehension of 
the Absolute for the simple reason that the creative teleology of 
the former falls short of the creative teleology of the latter. 
The nature of orientation and partial approximation towards the 
absolute criterion of infinity depends upon the nature of intuitive 
apprehension of an organization of psycho-physical entities. The 
framework of space-time of a system does not merely depend 
upon its mass. From the staridpoint of our philosophical theory 
we must incorporate intuitive apprehension also along with the 
mass of a system for reality is not purely physical, but it is 
psycho-physical in its nature. Intuitive apprehension is the 
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subtlest expression of the conflux of psychical aspects of psycho- 
physical entities of an organization. We, therefore, beljevé that 
if the symbol of the intensity of intuitive apprehension is incor- 
porated into the equation of the space-time structure of a system 
the nature of the latter can be studied properly. The defects 
and inadequacies that are generally found in the theories of 
cosmology that are arrived at through astrophysics can be 
remedied through the introduction of the symbol of the intensity 
of intuitive apprehension in the theory of reality. ‘The introduc- 
tion of this variable of the intensity of intuitive apprehension 
will enable us to determine the nature of orientation of a system 
towards the absolute criterion of infinity. Some form of orienta- 
tion towards infinity is certainly there in all forms of organizations 
of psycho-physical entities however trivial and partial it may 
be. There is partial orientation towards infinity in a physical 
system in the form of emission of light quanta. Similarly, there 
is partial orientation towards infinity of a living organism in 
the form of its behaviour pattern in its perceptual field including 
its reproductive activity for the perpetuation of its race. 
Likewise, in a creative personality there is orientation towards 
infinity in the form of its field of intuitive apprehension and its 
incessant creative activity in its present life as well as its life 
after death. However, there is warping of a physical system 
by its space-time structure because in such a system the variable 
of the intensity of intuitive apprehension is of the lowest possible 
degree. But as the intensity of intuition of a system increases 
the warping of a system by its framework of space-time is: 
gradually counteracted. The field of comprehension of a system 
increases in proportion to its intensity of intuitive apprehension. 
In other words, the greater is the intensity of intuition of an 
organization of psycho-physical entities, the more extensive is its 
framework of space-time, and the lesser is its intensity of intui- 
tion, the more it is warped by its space-time structure. 

The nature of space-time structure of an organization of 
psycho-physical entities can be cl€arly apprehended through the 
study of the complexity of e system. The superjection® of 
creativity finds expression through the complexity of an organi; 
zation of psycho-physical entities and its field of comprehension.. 
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In other words, the more well-defined is the creative teleology 
‘of ah organization of psycho-physical entities, the more complex 
-is the system and the more extensive is its field of comprehension. 
The complexity of a system can be observed and experimentally 
studied. The nature of the intensity of intuition of a system 
‘can be inferred on the basis of the experimental observation 
of the complexity of structure such a system. From 
this point of view the field of comprehension of an amoeba is 
Wider than that of an atomic system, and the field of comprehen- 
sion of a creative person is wider than that of an amoeba. 
Consequently, the framework of the space-time structure of an 
amoeba is more extensive than that of an atomic system, and 
the framework of the space-time structure of a creative person 
is wider than that of an amoeba. That is the reason why the 
range and complexity of behaviour of a creative person is wider 
than that of an amoeba and the range and complexity of behaviour 
‘of an amoeba is wider than that of an atomic system, 

From our philosophical standpoint the conception of infinite 
space-time is not inconsistent with the conception of finite space- 
time. In our view finite space-times are incorporated in the 
infinite space-time and yet the latter transcends the former in 
‘the sense that it is not their totality. Infinite space-time is even 
more than infinite series of finite space-times. Infinite space- 
time is the field of comprehension and the field of creative 
activity of the Absolute. ‘The infinite field of comprehension of 
the Absolute is the expression of its maximum possible conflux 
«of psychical aspects of psycho-physical entities in the organization 
of the latter. Infinity is the expression of the unfilled space 
‘and incessant creative activity of the Absolute. The sosmic 
values that the Absolute creates are in finite space-times. Each 
cosmic value has a specific spatial position in the infinite field 
‘of comprehension of the Absolute and it has a beginning in time 
when it is actually created by the Absolute. Once a cosmic 
value’is created by the Absolute it continues to exist in the form 
‘of a souvenir. Thus, the Absolute perennially creates cosmic 
values with their respective frameworks of space-times. Our 
“universe is only one of the innumerable cosmic values which still 
‘continues to exist as a souvenir. Creative persons who evolve 
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out of our world also create values in finite space-times though. 
on a miniature scale compared to the cosmic values of the 
Absolute. Since each value has a spatial position it occufies and 
fills space by its existence even though it may have an aura of 
unfilled space associated with it both within and without the 
system. It seems, therefore, that the existence of finite space- 
times cannot be denied and that the existence of finite space- 
time is not inconsistent with the existence of infinite space-time. 
There is the possibility of the co-existence of finite space-times 
alongside the existence of the infinite space-time. The existence 
of infinite space-time is beyond the scope of complete comprehen- 
sion of finite personalities as the latter being subject to biological 
and social necessities do not have the maximum conflux of 
psychical aspects in the organizations of their psycho-physical 
entities, and as such their fields of comprehension cannot fully 
approximate and comprehend the field of comprehension of the 
Absolute. ‘The existence of infinite space-time has heuristic value 
for finite personalities who persistently try to comprehend it as- 
clearly and comprehensively as possible. The universe which 
the contemporary astrophysicists have been so far able to com- 
prehend with a powerful 200 in. reflector at Mt. Palomar 
observatory is only a finite universe with a dimension of 
2,000,000,000 light years. It is only one of the infinite cosmic 
values that the Absolttte creates. Our universe is finite in rela- 
tion to the absolute criterion of infinity of the Absolute. Our 
universe is not identical with the entire reality. It is an admitted 
fact that our universe is only a finite universe. If that is so, 
the question immediately arises: what is outside our finite 
universe? 
b 
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3 CHAPTER X 


THE PROBLEM OF PERSONAL IMMORTALITY 


The problem of the immortality of the soul was considered 
to be an important problem by most of the earlier philosophers. 
However, in modern times the problem is gradually going out 
of the picture from the domain of philosophy. Nevertheless, 
most of the theologians still entertain the idea of personal 
immortality in some form or the other with untiring tenacity. 
Furthermore, a few theosophists and spiritualists sometimes 
put forth certain arguments substantiated by certain evidences 
for the existence of personal immortality. They even sometimes 
claim that they were able to protograph the apparitions of certain 
departed persons. Persons with scientific bent of mind generally 
have disbelief in the claims of spiritualists that they had certain 
concrete evidences for the existence of personal immortality. 
Persons with a scientific attitude generally have doubts regarding 
personal immortality because most of the theories concerning this 
problem are inconsistent or unsound in principle. We shall try 
to clear some of the doubts concerning this problem after first 
examining the views of some of the outstanding writers in this 
field. i 

Plato advanced metaphysical arguments for the existence of 
the soul. According to him, the conception of immortality can 
be hardly distinguished from the conception of divinity for there 
is a close kinship between soul and divinity. There is the 
existence of stable and immutable truth inside the mutable world: 
The body of a human personality changes, but the soul is 
unchangeable. The seen and the apparent aspect of a personality 
‘changes, but the unseen aspect of it is unchanging.1 ‘The soul 
is eternal. It is uncreated and indestructible; and hence, it is 
capabje of surviving the death of its body. The soul substance 
is immortal because it is divineyin its essence. It is indestructible 
because it is a simple substance without parts. The souls of the 
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dead return to life because they are indestructible. What dies 
must have lived. There is a fixed number of souls; there can be 
neither any increase nor decrease in the number of the s6tls. 

Plato’s view of the immortality of the soul is based on 
certain dogmas. His conceptions of the simplicity of the soul 
substance and its indivisibility are based upon crude material 
analogy; that is, the soul is something simple like an indivisible 
atom conceived by the ancient philosophers. He believed that 
the soul was an independent entity which was capable of entering 
a body and leaving it without itself being affected at all by birth 
and death of an individual in which it resides. This view does 
not seem to be sound for a non-material, non-spatial and non- 
temporal soul cannot be located in a human body. Plato believed 
that there was a fixed number of souls in reality. Number is a 
finitizing principle. ‘To finitize a soul is to locate it in space; 
and spatial location is tantamount to material existence in some 
form at least. Plato, therefore, cannot strictly speaking employ 
the concept of ‘number’ in connection with the description of the 
souls, Further, Plato’s view of the continuance of the same soul 
through many stages in fixed and unchanging time seems to be 
illogical. 

McTaggart also gave a metaphysical argument for the 
endless existence of the soul. According to him, the souls have 
endless existence. He made a distinction between immortality 
and eternity. In his view, immortality is a term which is appli- 
cable only to time, consequently, the selves cannot be regarded 
as immortal for they do not really exist in time. The selves 
have eternal existence? ‘They can be regarded as immortal in 
the sense that they exist endlessly in future. ‘The immortality 
of thé soul is tantamount to their eternal existence. McTaggart 
. pointed out that immortality implied the existence of the selves 
prior to this present life and their continuance after death. In 
his view, immortality implies pre-existence as well as post- 
existence because the selves have neither beginning nor end ‘The 
selves have successive lives becguse they are eternal. Finite 
individuals have. existence. through all times both past and 
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present.’ /The same self has many births, ‘This view is called 
the doctrine of ‘the plurality of lives’t Death is not a haven. 
of rest tor a self, but rather it is the starting point for fresh 
adventures. It is a phase in the continuous progress in the 
unending life of an individual self. It is a natural and inevitable 
phase in the life of an individual self analogous to benevolent 
sleep.° 

McTaggart’s doctrine of the eternal life is open to certain 
criticisms. The idea of pre-existence implies that a soul existed 
endlessly in the past. If this view were correct one might ask: 
why does a soul take different bodies through the different stages 
of evolution? If a soul were eternally pure, then why did it 
embody itself in the organism of an imperfect personality? ‘The 
doctrine of the selection of an imperfect personality for the 
embodiment of an eternally perfect soul does not seem to be 
philosophically consistent. Further, according to McTaggart, the 
self is timeless. Now, how can a timeless self appear in time by 
breaking itself into several lives and deaths. The idea of the 
entrance of an eternal soul into a physical organism seems to be 
inconceivable and it creates difficulties of the body-mind problem. 
McTaggart pointed out that personal identity and continuity 
involved memory; in other words, in his view, memory persists 
in the soul in spite of its many successive lives and deaths. His 
view seems to be wrong for there is no empirical evidence in 
support of his thesis. On the contrary, a total lack. of memory 
of previous lives disproves the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
the soul. Finally, McTaggart’s assertion that the rebirth of an 
endless soul is necessary to break the dull monotony of a single 
life is merely an apologetic argument.® Rebirth for the sake of 
rebirth seems to be a meaningless doctrine. 

While Plato and McTaggart gave ontological arguments for 
the immortality of the soul, Kant gave an ethical argument for 
it. According to Kant, the idea of the immortality of the soul 
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is a postulate of morality.’ The moral law commands an 
individual to do his duty for the sake of duty. An individual 
ought to follow the categorical imperative of reason, and ezaidicate 
all his instincts, impulses and feelings from his personality. An, 
individual can realize virtue by willing rightly and by doing his 
duty for the sake of duty, and the supreme good consists in the 
harmony between virtue and happiness. Virtue can be realized 
through unconditional obedience to the practical reason. But an 
individual cannot get happiness by his own efforts. God rewards. 
the virtue of a finite individual with happiness. The realization 
of the complete good is the ethical end of finite individuals. They 
can realize the moral ideal in immortal life for in immortal life 
they will be able to eradicate their impulses, feelings and the like 
completely. Immortality of the soul is one of the prerequisites 
for the realization of the ideal of complete good, 
Kant’s moral argument for the immortality of the soul 
“involves certain inconsistencies. He maintained that the continu- 
ance of moral life was possible, if the conflict between reason and 
sensibility persisted, and that the greater was the intensity of 
the conflict between reason and sensibility, the greater was the 
merit of an action. But at the same time Kant maintained that 
sensibility must be overcome in order to realize the complete 
good. Here lies the contradiction in Kant’s theory. If the 
struggle between reason and sensibility continues endlessly, then 
an individual can never attain the ideal of complete good; and 
consequently, his virtue can never be adequately rewarded with 
happiness and the ethical end will for ever remain unrealized, 
But, on the other hand, if an individual realizes the ideal of 
complete good and his virtue is rewarded with happiness, he 
will cease to have immortal life. It follows, therefore, that an 
individual must cease to be immortal after the realization of the 
moral ideal. If it is taken for granted that an individual persists 
in the same manner as it did on earth, then the most vicious 
persons may become immortal and the virtuous persons may qase 
to continue in due course of time through , eradica- 
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tion of their sensibilities from their personalities. In other words, ` 
it is likely that virtuous persons may very soon cease to continue 
becausethey may be able to subjugate their sensibilities in a 
comparatively shorter duration of time, whereas the most vicious 
persons may continue to live endlessly due to their perpetual 
conflict between sensibility and conscience. But such a possibility 
would negate the very purpose of personal immortality. More- 
over, if an individual ceases to exist after the realization of 
virtue, how will he be able to enjoy happiness which is the supreme 
reward of his moral achievement? But even if he continues to 
exist in some form, he will not be able to enjoy happiness for 
in his perfectly virtuous life he will be completely devoid of 
sensibility and feeling. It seems, therefore, that Kant’s doctrine 
of complete good in which there is perfect harmony between 
virtue and happiness in immortal life involves a contradiction. 

James Ward also advanced a moral argument for the im- 
mortality of the soul. He maintained that there was continuity 
of the soul together with its body and its environment. In his 
view, there are infinite potentialities in finite individuals which 
they cannot realize in their present lives. Finite individuals who 
are not able to realize their ideals in their present lives will get 
an opportunity of realizing them in their immortal lives. Ward 
maintained that memory also continued with the persisting souls 

Ward’s view of personal immortality seems to be wrong. 
It is inconceivable how a personality survives after its death 
together with its organism and its environment, A human 
personality is not like a mythical pheenix which is reborn out 
its own ashes after its death. The organism of a human persona- 
lity disintegrates after its death. ‘The continuance of the organism 
of a human personality after the death of the latter is impossible 
for there is no evidence in support of this view. If it is argued 
that a surviving soul enters the organism of some other person, 
then such a view gives us the idea of rebirth which can be 
justified neither on scientific nor on philosophical grounds. It is 
also doubtful whether the sama, organism persists together with the 
surviving soul of a human personality. Integration of organic 
hey 2 
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particles does not take place soon after the death of a human 
personality. On the contrary, it is a known fact that disinteera-' 
tion of an organism starts soon after the death of ae 
personality. Likewise there is no evidence in support of Ward’s 
view that the same environment continues along with the surviving 
soul. Such a view would imply that a soul returns to the same 
place over and over again along with its organism. Such a view 
does not seem to be philosophically consistent. 

Brahm advanced moral as well as religious arguments for 
the immortality of the soul. In agreement with Kant Brahm 
maintained that the conception of immortality of the human soul 
was an ethical necessity for it helped human personalities to 
organize their experiences.? In his view, an individual directs 
his life towards the realization of the ideals of goodness and 
completeness. He referred to the Christian doctrine and stated 
hat finite individuals were immortal for the loving God did not 
allow them to perish. According to him, God sustains the 
immortality of souls who holds the latter in His universal 
embrace.*° Finite individuals who attain the completeness of their 
personalities are treated justly by God. Immortality of the soul 
is ‘due to divine grace. 

Brahm’s ethico-religious arguments for the immortality of 
the soul seems to be unsatisfactory. It seems that morality has 
primarily social significance. It does not seem to have any direct 
trans-empirical significance. ‘There seems to be no sense in 
holding that the soul is immortal because it has to realize the 
moral ideal in an endless life. Brahm maintained that the con- 
ception of completion and justice were reconciled in immortal 
life Evidently, Brahm’s view suffers from the same defects 
that are found in Kant’s view. ‘The notion of justice seems to 
have significance only with reference to human society, It is 
doubtful whether the conception of justice has any significance 
with reference to supra-mundane region. Moreover, the concep- 
tion of God as the sustainer of souls and the idea of divine 
justice seem to be anthropomorphic [éliefs, 
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_ Schiller advanced a pragmatic argument for the immortality 

of the soul. According to him, the belief in the immortality of 
the sour engenders in us a feeling that the present life is not a 
fleeting and senseless play of feverish appetites, but it is aimed 
at an ideal which would prove to be an inexhaustable source 
of abiding peace hereafter’? In his view, it is better to adopt 
the middle path between the two extremes of the maddening 
fear of death, on the one hand, and the intoxication of un- 
warrented hopes of the future bliss, on the other, It is, however, 
true that the idea of future life increases the significance of the 
present life.* Finite selves are not merged in the universal soul, 
but, on the contrary, they retain their personal identities even 
after death. Immortality of the soul must involve some kind of 
persistence of the ‘I’ together with consciousness and thought 
of the self of this life in the life of the self hereafter. ‘The 
self-identity of the persisting self depends upon memory. 
Memory is the connecting link between present life and the 
future** Personal immortality is possible only if there is 
plurality of selves in reality. There is no room for personal 
immortality in those philosophical theories which support Absolute 
Monism. The selves are immortal because they are self-existent, 
uncreated and uncaused.?* 

Schiller’s view of personal immortality is open to certain 
criticisms. He maintained that there was persistance of memory 
of the past life in the present life. There is no authentic 
eyidence of the fact that the soul existed in the past prior 
to the present life and the fact that we do not have recollection 
of our past lives which clearly indicates that the soul did not 
have pre-existence prior to this life. If it is argued that a soul 
existed eternally there would be no necessity of its “getting 
embodied in a particular personality. Besides this, Schiller did 
not specifically mention anything about the purpose of the immor- 
tality of the soul. He merely pointed out that belief in immortality 
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of the soul gave significance to the present ‘life and engendered 
the hope of lasting peace in the world. He did not fulk “work 
out his theory of immortality of the soul and he could justify 
his position neither on philosophical nor on scientific grounds. 

Galloway advanced religious and axiological arguments for 
the immortality of the soul. According to him, self-consciousness 
is the link which binds the present life with lives in the past 
and the future. ‘The self carries with it the idea of values in 
its memory and tries to realize them in immortal life.” Galloway 
upheld two important classical arguments for the immortality of 
the soul, viz., the claim of the soul for justice in immortal life 
and the fulfilment of the ethical ideal in eternal life. He pointed 
out that the moral argument for the immortality of the soul 
was not a logical deduction but a claim and a demand.’ Besides 
this, Galloway advanced a religious argument for the immortality 
of the soul. According to him, an argument can be advanced 
in favour of the immortality of the soul on the ground that 
there is rational justice in the supre-mundane world.” God 
works for righteousness? Finite individuals aim at the realization 
of the supreme value which is nothing but God Himself. Galloway 
opposed the idea of Absolute Monism because it leaves no room 
for personal immortality. 

Galloway’s view 4s open to the same criticisms that have 
been pointed out against the ethico-religious arguments for the 
immortality of the soul. ‘The array of arguments for the immor- 
tality of the soul that he advanced were based upon wishful 
thinking. He maintained that the moral argument for the immor- 
tality of the soul was not a logical deduction, but rather a 
positive demand. ‘This dogmatic statement of Galloway is the 
expression of his wishful thinking. Further, Galloway’s con- 
ception of righteous God is the expression of his anthropomorphic 
belief. ‘The idea of justice and righteousness which are essen- 
tially human values cannot be applied to God. Galloway 
maintained that the will of God worked through human personali- 
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ties. In his view, there is the divine guidance behind the 
activities of finite personalities.** In his view, finite personalities 
are treated as mere puppets in the world-drama of God. If 
finite individuals are the media through which God’s will works, 
then the latter can be hardly regarded as free individuals. It 
would be degrading God from His exalted position if it is said t 
that the will of God works through finite personalities. 
Galloway’s doctrine of the immortality of the soul, therefore, seems 
to be philosophically unsatisfactory. 

Pringle-Pattison also gave an axiological argument for the 
immortality of the soul, He maintained that values had no 
significance apart from the experiencing selves. According to 
him, values are eternally realized in the mind of God. God is 
the embodiment of all values. Finite selves themselves are 
values in relation to God. ‘They must relinquish their hedonistic 
desires for the sake of attaining immortality, The universe 
appears to be a sorry scheme to hedonists because the former 
does not operate according to hedonistic principles.** Finite 
individuals should try to realize the eternal values instead of 
seeking momentary pleasures of life. The idea of immortality 
can have no religious significance, if the former is alienated from 
the idea of eternal life as a realized possession,”* 

Pringle-Pattison’s doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
is full of confusions, Sometimes he maintained that God was 
the embodiment of values. Sometimes he identified Him with 
value itself.** Sometimes he maintained that values were eternally 
realized in the mind of God. Sometimes he maintained that finite 
individuals themselves were values in relation to God. In that 
case it would imply that finite individuals were already realized 
in the mind of God, and in that case it would present a static 
picture of reality. If values are already realized in the mind of 
God, then why does he create the universe and the finite 
individuals? Moreover, if finite individuals are nothing but the 
realized values in the mind of God, then what is the use of 
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their creative activities? Pringle-Pattison’s view seems to 
be philosophically unsatisfactory when he tried to identif.“alue 
with God Himself. Personality is the creator of values, it is 
not identical with them, Finally, it is not quite clear why 
Pringle-Pattison looked askance at the hedonic values, The hedonic 
values seems to have an important place in life, and in fact, 
such values give a strong incentive for action in life. 

Whitehead advanced a metaphysical argument for immor- 
tality. In his view, actual entities perpetually perish subjectively, 
but they attain objective immortality. Descartes emphasized the 
dualism of matter and mind. Whitehead, on the other hand, 
maintained that actual entity had a mental pole as well as a 
physical pole. He recognized the importance of both the mental 
and the physical aspects in actual entities. However, he emphasized 
the psychical aspect of an actual entity in the sense that the 
latter was, after all, a unity of subjective experience. The 
objective aspect of an actual entity, according to Whitehead, is 
also important in the sense that the suerject is derived from 
the object. The subject and the object are not mutually inde- 
pendent and exclusive of each other, but rather they merge in 
each other in such a way that they may legitimately be called the 
two aspects of the same fundamental reality. There is unity of 
the body and the environment as well as body and the soul in 
the same personality. An actual entity is analogous to a 
human personality. It acquires objective immortality when its 
subjective immediacy is lost.?° It is the essence of the momentary 
subject to pass into objective immortality.” The mental ex- 
perience passes into the objective order. The operation of 
mentadity is for objectification. Experience is incessant activity 
which merges in the future.® Objectification is the mode in which 
the potentiality of an actual entity is realized in another actual 
entity. In the process of self-creation a preceding actual-entity 
is the objectification for the succeeding actual occasion. It is 
in this way the actual entities experience their objective immiorta- 
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lity. The past is the dead fact. The superject is the outcome of 
the pet, The soul is the nexus of the personal order. It has 
Parasitical existence from moment to moment. Inheritence is 
the key to personal order. There is sustained mental inheritance 
in a soul. A soul is not permanent, but it is identical with 
momentary decisions. In other words, a personality is nothing 
but a series of momentary and perishing impressions. Whitehead 
gave a slightly different view of immortality in his Essays in 
Science and Philosophy. In this work he maintained that a value 
persisted in the universe. In his view, value is timeless and 
immortal in its nature. It is not tied down to the present, but 
rather it transcends the immediacy of the historic fact. Values 
cannot be separated from activity, but rather they are realized 
through activity. Value preserves its immortality through its 
impact upon the process of creation.*® There is a co-ordination 
between the world of activity and the world of value. The world 
of activity manifests itself through finite acts, and values are 
co-ordinated into a unity. Each transitory occasion may acquire 
personal identity. Each personal sequence produces the capacity 
in its members to sustain the identity of value through which it 
maintains its own essential immortality- Personal identity 
indicates the stabilizing influence of value in the transitory nature 
of the world of fact. 

Whitehead’s view of immortality is opén to certain criticisms. 
He regarded objective immortality as a dead fact. In his view, 
object is the base out of which the superject emerges like a 
phænix out of its ashes and inherits the teleology of its departed 
antecedent. It appears, therefore, that in Whithead’s view life is 
sustained by the debris of the dead past. The impressions of 
the dead past perpetually accumulate in the form of objective 
immortality. But strictly speaking this is not the meaning of the 
expression ‘personal immortality’ as it is commonly understood by 
such,an expression. Actual entities, according to Whitehead, are 
most transitory. Their birth is their death. Tf there is no abiding 
Principle in actual entities, how can the succeeding actual entities 
carry out the sustained purposp of the preceding ones? In 
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Whitehead’s philosophical system there seems to be every SB 


bility of the newly emerging actual entities following thst own 


teleologies since there is nothing abiding and continuous that 
persists through the perpetually perishing entities. Further, 
Whitehead maintained that values were immortal since they were 
timeless. Here also Whitehead’s view does not seem to be per- 
fectly sound. It is not necessary that all values should persist 
perennially. Certain values may get eclipsed and obliterated due 
to lapse of time. Whitehead’s view does not seem to be cogent 
when he tried to equate value with immortality. 

C. D. Broad offered quite a novel interpretation of the per- 
sistence of mind. In his view, there is no termination of the 
constituents of the mind after the death of the body of a person. 
It is quite possible that a spirit may survive the death of its 
body for an indefinite time just as the organization of a body 
persists for some time after death prior to its final disintegration. 
The constituents of the mind are not destroyed immediately after 
the destruction of the brain and the nervous system. ‘The consti- 
tuents of minds may persist indefinitely even if all living organisms 
and personalities were destroyed.*t The constituents of the mind 
survive the physical death of a person, and they have the capacity 
for carrying the traces of past experiences and certain personal 
peculiarities. In othtr words, memory traces and personal 
experiences persist in the immortal constituents of the mind even 
after the physical death of a person. ‘The constituents of the mind 
float about in the universe like seeds or spores. ‘They seek 
favourable atmosphere for growing again. Eventually when these 
constituents of the mind come into contact with the living 
organisms, they enhance the mental growth of such organisms 
and even new organisms benefit considerably by the traces of 
experience left over by the old minds.” It is, therefore, possible 
that the constituents of minds which persist after death of persons 
persist indefinitely and they act as exciting cause in the orjginal 
production of living organisms frpm inorganic matter. 
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Broad believed that there was a close association between 
body asd mind and that mind had developed with the complexity 
of living matter through historical development. So far his view 
seems to convey some sense. But difficulties cropped up in his 
theory when he discussed the problem of body and mind from 
the standpoint of a dualistic theory. He believed that mind and 
body were two independent entities and that the body was 
‘animated’ by the mind. Obviously, Broad advocated a dualistic 
theory of body and mind. A dualistic theory of body and mind 
seems to be philosophically inconsistent for such a theory is 
open to various criticisms and insoluble difficulties. Body and 
mind cannot be regarded as two distinct entities; but rather they 
are the two aspects of the same psycho-physical personality. 
Broad did not mention clearly how these two distinct entities 
were related or what was the principle that joined them. Morever, 
he believed that even though body and mind were generally found 
in close association with each other, it was possible for certain 
constituents of the mind to survive after the death of the body. 
These constituents were pictured by him as floating about 
in the universe like dormant seeds which grew again whenever 
they got a favourable environment. Broad’s view on this point 
does not seem to be correct. If the constituents of the mind are not 
associated with matter, it may be asked: what is their mode of 
existence? In what form do they exist? Broad did not say any- 
thing specifically on these points. He went to the extent of 
saying that the constituents of the mind carried with them the 
traces of experiences of their previous minds, and that the new 
minds that emerged through the association of these mental 
elements benefited by the traces of experiences that the mental 
constituents had been carrying during their millions of years’ of 
repose. This argument also does not seem to be sound. How 
can the memory traces persist in the mental constituents if the 
latte; are absolutely non-material and non-spatial? Broad’s 
doctrine of the survival of the mental constituents is vague. He 
himself admitted that he knew very little of the nature of the 
constituents of the mind that survived after the physical death 
of a person. 

_In the preceding few pages some of the important philoso- 
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phical theories of the immortality of the soul were discussed 
and found to be unsatisfactory for some reasons or the other- We 
shall make a passing reference to the views of some of the 
scientific workers who did some research on the problem of 
personal immortality in a few pages. There is ample literature 
on psychological investigation of the problem of personal 
immortality which cannot be exhaustively discussed here. 

Sir Oliver Lodge claimed that there was the independent 
existence of spirits and that their personal immortality was a 
demonstrated fact. He pointed out that human personality had 
certain supernormal faculties even during his lifetime. In his: 
view, a person can perceive even without the aid of the sense 
organs and he can transmit his thoughts to other minds without. 
the aid of any mechanical device. ‘Thought reading is one of the 
evidences which proves that mind can perceive the ideas and 
thoughts of others without the aid of any mechanical device: 
‘This phenomenon is experienced by many spiritually advanced 
persons. Such a phenomenon can also be demonstrated by 
certain experimental methods. Persons can transmit their 
thoughts to other persons living at a great distance. This pheno- 
menon is known as telepathy. Certain members of savage tribes 
still possess this telepathic faculty. But civilized persons have 
lost the ability of trangmitting thought to other persons at a great 
distance since they have other means of communication. 
Clairvoyance is another phenomenon which proves the existence 
of the supernormal faculty in the human mind. In clairvoyance 
an individual can perceive things which are at a distance without 
the aid of the sense organs. In clairvoyance sealed letters, 
objects hidden in subterranean streams and the like can be 
perceived as vividly as in senseous perception. Sometimes events 
occurring at a distance can be seen in dream or trance. Human 
mind has the faculty of sensing things at a distance. F. W. H. 
Myers maintained that telepathy was a kind of feeling at a 
distance. In his view, human mind has action upon other rinds 
at a distance without the agency o any sense organs.* Telergy 
is yet another psychical phenomenon in which the mind of-a 
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person acts upon body. It is a known fact that mind acts upon 
its ows body, but sometimes it is capable of acting upon other 
‘bodies also. Sir Oliver Lodge also testified to the existence of 
the same phenomenon. He pointed out that under certain con- 
ditions even inorganic things could be moved, weights lifted, 
things carried about and so on. Barrett also pointed out that 
in telergy a table could be made to move or a ball could 
be sent up into the air and suspended there without any physical 
aid.*® Members of the Society for Psychical Research did ex- 
tensive research on supernormal phenomena, According to them, 
the messages of departed souls can be obtained through planchette 
writing, table tapping, voice statements of mediums and so on. 
The soul persists after the death of its body and sometimes it 
sends message to living human personalities through suitable 
mediums. Messages have been received from Henry Sidgwick, 
F. W. H. Myers and many others who have died. Certain spiri- ' 
tualists also claim that sometimes spirits actually appear before 
some of the mediums. They also claim that photographs of 
‘departed spirits have been obtained, Doumette claimed that 
disembodied spirits watch the activities of their beloved ones. 
In his view, the disembodied spirits have detailed knowledge of 
the incidents of their previous lives. ‘These spirits are capable 
of speaking various languages which are, spoken on earth and 
‘other regions of the universe.*? In recent times certain experi- 
ments were performed under controlled laboratory conditions by 
William McDougall, J. B. Rhine and others to prove the 
existence of extra-sensory perceptions. Some of these psycho- 
logists and certain other independent workers were able to 
prove conclusively the existence of extra-sensory perceptions. 
The existence of some of the extra-sensory perceptions which 
are proved in recent times under laboratory conditions were most 
widely known to the people of India ages ago. The existence of 
‘extrg-sensory perceptions which are considered to be most 
remarkable and startling by most of the workers in the field of 
psychical research are considered to be most trivial and com- 
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monplace by the yogins of India even to-day for the latter are 
able to achieve many supernormal powers in the adyanced stages 
of their yogic practice which may appear to be unbelievable to 
anyone who is not fully conversant with the intricacies of yogic 
practices. . 

There are, however, certain persons who have utter disbelief 
in the existence of extra-sensory perceptions and survival of the 
soul after death. Flourney carefully examined some of the 
demonstrations of extra-sensory perception and explained most 
of them from the psychological standpoint. He maintained that 
some of the so-called ‘supernormal’ phenomena were connected 
with pathological states of the mind, such as obsession, dissociation, 
hysteria and the like, Carrington believed that demonstrations 
of spiritual phenomena were nothing but trickery. He pointed 
out that being an amature conjurer himself he could always 
detect fraud and trickery in the demonstrations of the so-called 
‘spiritual’ or ‘psychical’ phenomena.** Münsterberg was also 
most critical of the so-called ‘psychical’ phenomena and he re- 
regarded all affairs of ‘psychical research’ as fradulent. Eusapia 
Palladino was considered to be endowed with super-normal 
powers and she gave demonstrations of her powers at many places. 
Miinsterberg, however, could find nothing but fraud in the 
demonstrations of supernormal powers of Eusapia. Leuba also 
mentioned that Eusapii used frauds of various types in order to 
dupe credulous people. For instance, Eusapia used to give 
demonstrations of her supernormal powers in especially arranged 
rooms with very dim light or no light at all. A flash light photo 
which was taken without her knowledge during one of the sittings 
revealed that Eusapia was lifting the table with her feet which 
she d@clared was being raised by a spirit, Most people who 
observed Eusapia carefully found that cheating and trickery were 
the conspicuous features of her performances. i; 

Theodore Flourney gave certain arguments against the 
possibility of survival of the soul after the death of a perso, and 
extra-sensory perceptions. In hig view, so far no message is 


received from a departed soul which is fool-proof and authentic. 
Cree ame peeks a 
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Messages that ‘mediums’ record are not messages from the departed 
souls; but rather they are the expressions of the former's own 
minds. “hey are the expressions of a particular medium’s own 
memory. Sometimes certain mediums dupe themselves by con- 
fusing their imagination with reality. Some of the so-called 
supernormal phenomena exhibited by mediums are nothing but 
the expressions of pathological mental conditions, such as auto- 
matisms, hallucinations etc. Very often emotional complexes 
are objectified and mediums can actually visualize apparitions of 
departed persons. Some of the messages from the so-called’ 
departed souls are revealed by mediums in their delirium-like 
states. It is also observed that mediums are generally paranoiacs 
and they undergo ‘systematized insanity’ in order to give ex- 
pression to some of the so-called supernormal phenomena.” 
Flourney, therefore, denied the possibility of the immortality of 
the soul and regarded the so-called extra-sensory perceptions as 
the expressions of the pathological conditions of the mind.*° 
Leuba also gave psychological analysis of the so-called 
‘spiritual’ phenomena. In his view, some of the spiritual pheno- 
mena can be explained as the hallucinations of the subject. 
For instance, many religious people actually visualize Jesus 
Christ in persons. ‘This can be explained as a hallucinatory 
experience. Sometimes certain persons have visions during their 
waking life due to pathological conditions of their minds. Most 
of such visions are the expressions of a person’s most fond 
wishes. For instance, the Jews sometimes actually visualize the 
presence of God and they dream of the Day of Yahwey, and 
they believe that the kingdom of peace and plenty would be estab- 
lished on earth. The ideas of the Day of Yahwey and the resur- 
rection of the dead spring from the belief in the insufficiency of 
this life and to satisfy fully the instinct of self-preservation.** 
The psychological explanations of the belief in immortality 
of the soul and paranormal phenomena are not entirely un- 
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founded- Psychologists and other scholars with critical attitude 
have every right to doubt the possibility of immortality because so 
far there is not a single satisfactory theory of personal imæsfality 
which is theoretically consistent and intelligible. They legiti- 
mately doubt the survival of the soul after the death ọf a person 
for it is unintelligible how a completely non-physical soul con- 
tinues to exist after the termination of the body. Moreover, it 
cannot be denied that many persons practise trickery and fraud 
in the name of ‘psychical research’. It is sometimes very difficult 
to distinguish between genuine research workers and fraudulent 
persons who investigate the problems of personal immortality 
and extra-sensory phenomena. We believe that many of the 
doubts and misunderstandings concerning the problems of per- 
sonal immortality and extra-sensory perceptions will be removed 
if there are satisfactory and consistent theoretical foundations 


for the possible existence of these phenomena, and if they are 


understood from the right perspective. 

We critically examined some of the outstanding theories of 
personal immortality and we found them to be unsatisfactory. 
It is generally believed by philosophers and theologians that body 
and soul are independent realities which are somehow asso- 
ciated in human personality. It is also believed that a soul 
survives after a person dies. It is sometimes also believed, 
particularly by the Hindus, that a soul re-enters a body and 
undergoes rebirth. his is the Hindu doctrine of transmigration. 
In our view, a dualistic conception of body and mind is philoso- 
phically unsound. What is the cementing factor which brings 
about the conjunction between body and mind? Moreover, 
a theory which supports the dualism of body and mind cannot 
satisfaetorily explain how a soul persists after its dissociation 
from its body. It may be asked: What is the mode of existence 
of a disembodied soul? Does a disembodied soul exist in space? 
If it exists in space, does it have any precise spatial location? 
Can a non-material soul have location in space? If it can, gave 
a location in space in what way jis it different from physical 
phenomena? If, on the other hand, it transcends space, what 
is its mode of existence? ẹ Hoy can a non-material soul once 
liberated from a particular human body re-enter another body,e 
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undergo rebirth, and assume the rôle of another person? At 
what stage of maturity of a body does a soul make its entry into 
the latter? What is the criterion by which it can be determined 
whether a soul has entered a particular body or not? Theories 
which support the dualism of body and mind cannot give 
satisfactory answers to these questions, 

Our view is free from these possible objections. In our 
view, human personality is a dynamic organization of psycho- 
Physical entities. Physical and psychical aspects of a human 
personality are not independent realities, but rather they are the 
two aspects of an organization of psycho-physical entities. A 
psycho-physical entity has both physical and psychical aspects 
which are mutually inseparable. Psycho-physical entities are the 
ultimate constituents of all physical, living, and mental pheno- 
mena. In physical phenomena there is maximum conflux of 
physical aspects of psycho-physical entities; in a simple form 
of living organism there is a partial conflux of psychical aspects 
though the conflux of physical aspects of psycho-physical entities 
still predominates; and in mental phenomena there is sufficient 
conflux of psychical aspects of psycho-physical entities. In a 
human personality there are two different types of confluxes of 
psycho-physical entities producing thereby a marked distinction 
which is popularly known as the distinction between ‘body’ and 
‘mind’, That aspect of a human perscnality which has the 
maximum conflux of physical aspects is popularly known as the 
‘body’, and that aspect of the personality which has the maximum 
conflux of psychical aspects of psycho-physical entities is 
popularly known as the ‘mind’ and in our terminalogy ‘the 
governing law’ of personality. It must not be understood, how- 
ever, that the physical aspect of human personality is purely 
Physical and that its mental aspect is purely psychical. The 
physical aspect of human personality has also psychical aspects, 
but only there is no major conflux of psychical aspects of psycho- 
physical entities of the former. Likewise ‘mental’ aspect or the 
governing law of human personality includes physical aspects, 
but only there is no major conflux of physical aspects of psycho- 
physical entities of the former. Hence, from our philosophical 
standpoint there is no such thing as pure matter or pure mind. 
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The concept of ae mind or soul or spirit which is very often 
found in philosophical literature seems to be a meanpgless 
construct. ‘The psychical aspect of human personality has a 
subtle physical form which may be called the ‘subtle body’ of a 
human personality. The gross body of a human ‘personality 
decays and perishes after death, but the ‘subtle body’ of the 
latter survives for sometime or even endlessly. The ‘subtle body* 
of a personality has extra-sensory perceptions. It may make 
use of extra-sensory perceptions both when it is associated with 
its ‘gross body’ and when it is dissociated from the latter. A’ 
large number of experiments were performed by members of the 
Society for Psychical Research, independent psychologists and 
similar other workers who have demonstrated that certain living 
persons have the capacity for observing events which occur at a 
great distance, hearing sounds from a great distance, under- 
»standing thoughts of persons at a great distance and so on. 
There are certain persons who have the capacity for intuitive 
comprehension even without the aid of sense organs. In such 
persons there is sufficient conflux of psychical aspects of psycho- 
physical entities. ‘The more well-defined is the creative teleology 
of a person the greater are the possibilities in him of clearer 
and wider comprehension of himself and his environment through 
extra-sensory perception or direct intuitive apprehension. The 
more well-defined is the creative’teleology of a person, the greater 
are the possibilities of conflux of psychical aspects of psycho- 
physical entities. The creative teleology of a person persists 
even after the termination of its gross body together with its 
conflux of psychical aspects and configuration of physical aspects 
of its psycho-physical entities during its state of immortal 
existence. Those aspects of creative teleology which remain 
unexpressed during the state of human existence of a person are 
expressed in future states of existence after the termination of 
his gross body in certain environments other than the rie a 
environment. The superjection of creativity persists indefinitely 
on the personal plane if the creatfve teleology of a person is 
sufficiently well-defined. The more well-defined is the creativé 
teleology of a person, the greater%is the possibility of his personal e 
immortality. The superjection of creativity is the principle of 
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immortality. Itis the principle of continuity of an organization 
of pagho-physical entities. 

Our philosophical theory rules out the possibility of the 
doctrines of momentariness as it is exemplified by the philoso- 
phical theories of the Buddhists, Hume, Whitehead and many 
others. The doctrine of momentariness is tenable neither on 
scientific nor on philosophical grounds. There are no momentary 
phenomena in reality. There are, however, certain things like 
certain types of sub-atomic particles which have a very short 
duration of existence. But the entire reality is not made up of 
such short lasting phenomena. Most phenomena of our universe 
and particularly of the planet earth are relatively stable, perma- 
nent and continuous. Most phenomena of our world seem to 
have orientation towards infinity and eternity of the Absolute, 
Atomic systems of our planet have orientations towards infinity 
through radiation of light quanta that the former emit. Atomic 
systems of our planet have relatively stable and continuous 
existence. However, atoms inside stars do not have stable and 
continuous existence due to high temperature in the latter. Inside 
the stars there is continuous collision of atoms with X’ray waves 
and between sub-atomic particles themselyes as a result of which 
electrons are broken off and set free from their respective atoms.” 
The freedom and the state of isolation pf electrons from their 
respective atomic systems are only temporary for they are soon 
captured by mutilated atoms which are nearest to the former. 
We pointed out in earlier chapters that minor and imperfect 
conflux of psychical aspects of psycho-physical entities in an atom 
is mostly there in electrons which give teleological directions to 
an atom. Other scientific explanations apart the mutilated atoms 
frantically search for electrons becuse it is from the latter that 
they would get their teleological orientations. In stars most of 
the atoms are in ionized states in which electrons are broken off 
and separated from their respective atoms, Nevertheless, in spite 
of “great hustle and bustle of atoms and electrons inside the 
stars they never get anywhae except for change of places; and 
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hence, there is no outward progress of atoms.*? ‘The lack of 
progress of atomic systems in stars is due to the fact tha? they 
are in ionized states and as such atoms do not get any teleological 
orientations. Most atoms of the planet earth are in stable and 
unmutilated forms compared to atoms in stars.“# Atoms combine 
with one another in accordance with the laws of chemical com- 
bination. ‘They attain stable configurations through chemical 
combination and form molecules. According to Rutherford-Bolir 
theory, chemical interaction between atoms involves the sharing 
Of outer shells of electrons.® It was suggested by G. N. Lewis 
earlier that there was the sharing of electrons between atoms 
during chemical interaction.“® ‘The chemical properties of an 
element are determined by the number and arrangement of 
electrons in the outer shells of their respective atoms. According 
to the modern theory, valence bonds may be established between 
atoms either through transference of valence electrons from one 
atom to another or through sharing of electrons between atoms.“ 
Tt may be noted here that the chemical combination between 
atoms is possible through the interaction of electrons which from 
our philosophical standpoint represent the minor and imperfect 
conflux of psychical aspects of psycho-physical entities of atomic 
systems. Atoms combine according to laws of chemical combina- 
tion and form molecules. Material molecules may pass from one 
state to another under certain conditions. For instance, material 
molecules may pass from gaseous state to liquid state and from 
liquid state to solid state. ‘The nature of material molecules 
depends upon the number and valence bonds of the constituent 
atoms. Atoms retain their independent identities so long as they 
are noj ionized or conjoined with other atoms through valence 
bonds. From our philosophical standpoint, therefore, atoms have 
intermittent immortality in the sense that they attain their com- 
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pletely unmutilated and independent states of existence only 
internxtfently. Living organisms have more satisfactory devices 
of continued existence than material atoms. ‘They have the 
potentiality of perpetuating themselves through the principle of 
heredity. They have racial immortality. Simpler forms of living 
organisms, such as protozoa or unicellular organisms reproduce 
themselves through direct asexual reproduction. They repro- 
duce themselves through self-division or fission, ‘The racial 
immortality of the protozoa is of the linear order. Metazoa or 
multicellular organisms reproduce themselves sexually througlf 
the fusion of male and female germ cells into a zygote. ‘Their 
racial immortality is of the reticulated pattern. Human persona- 
lities alone of all living organims on earth have the potentiality 
for both racial immortality and personal immortality. 

Human personalities may attain immortality in two different 
ways. One of the ways through which human personalities may 
attain immortality is through the principle of heredity. Immorta- 
lity which human personalities attain through the principle of 
heredity is not personal immortality, but it is racial immortality. 
The immortality of the human race is achived through sexual 
reproduction in which there is major conflux of physical aspects 
and partial conflux of psychical aspects of psycho-physical 
entities of two mutually fusing parental germ cells into a zygote 
The superjections of creativity of parental germ cells ingress 
into a zygote whereby the potentiality of creative teleology of the 
new cell is enhanced. In other words, through sexual reproduc- 
tion there is conflux of creativity of two parental germ cells 
whereby the creative teleology of the new cell becomes more well- 
defined than the creative teleologies of the two independent 
parental germ cells. It is on this ground that we can account 
for the progressive cultural development of the human race. 
There are, of course, certain individuals of succeeding generations 
of the human race who do not utilize their well-defined teleo- 
logical principles for creative ends. Such persons either allow 
their potential creative teleoluzies to get wasted away through 
disuse or misdirect their potential creative teleologies towards 
destructive ends. However, in spite of such anomalies human 

“race as a whole is certainly progressing culturally down the ages. 
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Individuals of human race aim at the procreation of physically, 
ethically, zsthetically and intellectually best generations. «Racial 
or collective teleology finds expression through various types of 
subtle and intricate biological, psychological and cultural laws. 
Individuals of human race generally select the members of their 
opposite sexes in accordance with these laws through the opera- 
tion of which the best specimens of the species are brought into 
existence. Certain conditions are created through racial immor- 
taltiy through the operation of which the best members of the 
race are brought into existence. Certain favourable conditions 
are created through racial immortality under which human indivi- 
duals are able to develop their personalities to the fullest possible 
extent. Racial immortality prepares the way for personal 
immortality. It would be very difficult for any person to achieve 
personal immortality without a rich biological, psychological and 
cultural heritage of the entire human race. Racial immortality 
is the necessary pre-requisite for personal immortality. 

Personal immortality is the finest achievement that a human 
personality may attain through his own efforts. It is the supreme 
and the final end for the attainment of which highly creative 
persons most poignantly wish. One’s existence in human society 
is a sort of preparation for the final achievement of personal 
immortality. ‘The creative teleology of a person becomes well- 
defined through his creative activities in his terrestrial environ- 
ment. ‘There is progressive enhancement of the intuitive appre- 
hension of reality in a person through his incessant creative 
activities. ‘The creativity of a human personality is of an inferior 
order compared to the creativity of an immortal person and 
inferigr beyond comparison to the creativity of the Absolute. 
‘There are certain aspects of mediocrity even in the most creative 
human personality which the latter find most difficult to avoid. 
Very often a creative person repeats his values with slight shades 
of differences or there are at least certain gaps of uncreative 
periods between the creation of one value and another. More- 
over, a human personality being eonditioned by certain unavoid- 
able biosocial necessities is compelled to perform certain haek- 
neyed and uncreative actiVities@suclt as eating, drinking, sleeping, 
struggling for existence, maintaining social contacts’ and so on. 
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These biosocial activities form the indispensable aspects of human 
existeace. However, the more the creative teleology of a person 
becomes well-defined, the less importance he attaches to the 
biological and social necessities of human existence. ‘That is 
the reason °why most of the highly creative persons remain 
impervious to some of the biological and social needs which have 
demand upon him. The main interest and attention of a highly 
creative person remains concentrated for the most time on his 
creative ends. One of the main advantages of the practice of 
yoga consists in the fact that it enables an individual to develop 
certain supernormal powers whereby he may cease to be a slave 
of certain biosocial necessities. Moreover, a person who practises 
yoga has more or less clear comprehension of certain aspects of 
his own personality and reality through deep and sustained 
concentration on certain aspects of his basic nature. It may be 
pointed out, however, that the main defect of the yoga method 
of knowledge consists in the fact it takes cognizance of only the 
Being aspect of reality and completely ignores to take cognizance 
of the Becoming aspect of the latter. Nevertheless, it is possible 
for a person who follows the methods of yoga to discriminate 
between some of the essential and unessential values of human 
existence. Most religions of the world have the similar function 
of showing the basic difference between the essential and the 
unessential values of human existence. They try to impress upon 
persons that it is only the essential values or basic truths of reality 
which really matter in human life and that the unessential values 
can be ignored and discarded without any major detriment to 
personalities. They also try to impress upon persons the value 
of concentration on the basic nature of human personality and 
its relation to reality, In brief, we would like to emphasize once 
again that certain biological and social necessities have strong and 
persistent demand upon human personalities and most of them 
cannot but willingly or unwillingly respond to the former. 
‘Durthy immortal existence persons are no longer bothered by 
biosocial necessities because thcy are able to transcend their gross 
bedies as well as their terrestrial environment. Consequently, 
immortal persons are not aifected by biological necessities like 
hunger, thirst, sex etc., and social necessities like freedom, justice, 
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recognition etc. ‘They completely transcend the conditions of 
terrestrial existence. Z 
Most of the creative persons try to utilize their hum&n forms 
of existence to the best of their abilities. They try to create 
values of ever increasing subtlety in the course of their creative 
advance. ‘The more the creative teleology of a person becomes 
well-defined, the greater is the conflux of psychical aspects of 
psycho-physical entities in his personality. The greater is the 
field of comprehension of a person, the greater is the conflux 
ðf psychical aspects of psycho-physical entities in his personality. 
A person may develop extra-sensory perceptions through the 
conflux of psychical aspects of psycho-physical entities of his 
personality if the former has the necessity for the development 
of such a faculty. If, however, such a person does not have 
the necessity for the development of such a faculty since he 
has other well-developed methods of observation under his 
command, the intensity of intuitive apprehension increases in him. 
‘The more the intensity of intuitive apprehension increases in a 
person, the more he acquires the most necessary requirement of 
personal immortality. A person attaches lesser and lesser import- 
ance to his gross body with the progressive increase of his 
intuitive apprehension. He is more concerned with clear com- 
prehension of the nature of reality and with self-expression than 
with self-gratification. He may not have positive aversion for 
hedonic values, but he is not engrossed in them or he does not 
willfully hanker after them for he raises himself to a higher 
state of existence through the development of his creative 
teleology. He knows that hedonic values are not ends in them- 
selves, but that they are only aids to smooth and comfortable 
living. He realizes that his main purpose is to incessantly create 
infinite variety of novel and original values. He earnestly tries 
to realize his supreme aim of creativity during his state of 
existence in human form. However, his supreme aim of 
creativity is very often frustrated by unavoidable routine ork 
which he has to perform under ¢ome kind of constraint or by 
intiumerable possible distractions that he may have to encounter. 
There are, however, ceftain exceptionally fortunate creative 
persons who have to attend to very few routined actions or who 
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have very few distractions. Even such persons cannot fully 
realize the supreme aim of creativity because the intensity, range 
and frequency of their creativity is sufficiently hampered by the 
limitations of their gross bodies and sometimes by uncongenial 
physical and social environments. Nevertheless, even the most 
creative persons cannot say that the task of their lives was over 
and the mission of their lives was fully and completely realized. 
A creative person is in the most initial stage of his creative 
adventure during his state of existence in human form. Creative 
expressions of a creative person during his human form of 
existence are the first humble and childlike beginnings in the 
process of his potentially endless creative advance, It is only 
the human personality which has clear comprehension of its 
creative teleology after it has passed through thousands of years’ 
of gropings through the evolutionary process for explicit creative 
expressions. However, persons who are in the aboriginal or . 
mediocre stages of their existence are not clearly conscious of 
their creative teleologies. They only create utilitarian and prag- 
matic values and most rarely ethical, esthetic and intellectual 
values, and they feel towards the fag ends of their lives that 
their purpose of existence was almost complete in the sense that 
they had nothing more to achieve culturally. Most of them 
believe that there is nothing remarkable to achieve in the state 
of existence after death, if they at all have belief in personal 
immortality. They have generally a feeling that their state of 
existence beyond death would be hazy and bleak or perhaps a 
state of unbearable agony of separation from the terrestrial 
environment to which they fast anchored their personalities. 
Such persons have an extreme fear of death which would forcibly 
sever them from the terrestrial environment to which they are 
most passionately attached. Such persons are unfit for personal 
immortality for they lack the requisite qualifications for willingly 
and gladly welcoming death in their states of advanced senility 
and their states of existence after death. Most mediocre persons 
have an attitude of apathy towards the state of existence after the 
tesmination of their gross bodies. Civilized persons are almost 
oni the stepping stone which wouid lead to culture, but most of 
them generally tarry on in the plane of civilized state and inhibit 
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their creative advance whereby they would enter the cultural 
plane. Most of them anchor their personalities fast tg, their 
social environments in which the acme of material pro€ress has 
been reached through advanced technology and surplus economy. « 
They are dazed, enamoured and infatuated by theire tremendous 
material progress. ‘They feel most reluctant to part with their 
most treasured material possessions in favour of something 
ethereal and unknown that they are likely to have in their state 
of existence after death, if they at all have belief in personal 
immortality. However, certain civilized persons normally and 
smoothly advance into the cultural plane and they realize that clear 
comprehension of reality and incessant creation of infinite variety 
of novel and original values are of far greater importance than 
anything else in life. They consider creativity to be the main 
purpose of their existence. The more the creative teleology of a 
person becomes well-defined, the more he realizes the possibilities 
of expressing his values of infinite subtlety and richness. He 
realizes the versatility of his creative teleology. For instance, a 
creative person may discover to his utter astonishment that he is 
not only a physicist, but also a philosopher, a musician, a painter, 
a literary artist and so on. He may discover that his creativity is 
many-faced and inexhaustible. He may realize that his existence 
in human form is just a period of probation for endless creativity 
jn his state of existence after the termination of his gross body. 
He may not regard death as a dreadful phenomenon, if it does 
not terminate his human existence prematurely or violently or 
against his will. Premature death of a person through disease or 
malnutrition is definitely a loss to the individual himself and to 
humanity ‘and particularly to the society of which he was a 
member. Likewise any form of violent death of a person 1s a 
Joss to the individual himself and to the society of which he was 
a member. The possibility of developing one’s creative teleology 
is lost through premature or violent death. Medical science and 
certain allied applied sciences are persistently trying to adevise 
innumerable methods by which premature and accidental death 
of persons may be avoided. It is quite possible that with she 
progress of medical science @nd “certain other allied appiled 
Sciences the possibilities of premature and accidental death ot 
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persons may be reduced to the minimum possible degree. How- 
ever,xwe believe that at no stage sciences will be able to ward 
off death’ premanently or till the time one is willing to welcome 
> death cordially. An exceptionally creative person may postpone 
his death for a very long time till he may be most willing to 
welcome death cordially for an infinitely better state of existence 
after death. He has a sufficiently clear intuitive apprehension 
of the nature of reality and his place in the scheme of existence. 
He has the ability of icch@mrityw or the ability of invoking death 
through willful acceptance. ‘There were many rishis or supremely 
wise persons in the past in ancient India who willingly invoked 
death in this way. There are a few such supremely wise persons 
even now in India who can invoke death in this way. Such 
persons die only when they wish to terminate the existence of 
their gross bodies which have very little or no utility for them. 
They may keep their gross bodies functioning smoothly and ' 
efficiently through yogic methods till the last moment of their 
existence on earth. But since they sufficiently clearly apprehend 
the nature of the state of existence beyond death which is 
infinitely subtler and richer than the state of existence on earth, 
they willing transform their human personalities into immortal 
existence by discarding their gross bodies. They discard their 
gross bodies as naturally and painlessly as trees shed their leaves 
during autumn. The preponderance of the conflux of psychical 
aspects over the conflux of physical aspects of psycho-physical 
entities in the personality of a rishi or a supremely wise person 
enables him to loosen the tie that exists between the gross body 
and the subtle body. The gross body is the expression of the 
maximum conflux of physical aspects and the subtle body, is the 
expression of the maximum conflux of psychical aspects of 
psycho-physical entities in a personality. A rishi or a supremely 
wise person can easily renounce his gross body at will when its 
utility is almost over because he attaches minimum possible 
impéréance to the latter. A creative person may not be able to 
discard his gross body at willdike a rishi, but he may have the 
perentiality of having such a power. However, there is a funda- 
mental difference between the personality of a rishi or a yogin and 
a creative person. A rishi or a yogin is an Indian philosopher 
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who is the seer mainly of the Being aspect of reality, whereas 
a creative person has comprehension of both the Being and the 
Becoming aspects of the basically identically reality. A’ rishi or 
a yogin is content to realize the identity of his fundamental nature 
with the fundamental nature of reality in its Being aspect through 
silent meditation or intellectual contemplation. A creative person, 
on the other hand, who has comprehension of reality both in 
its existential and creative aspects is conscious of his rôle as 
an incessant creator of values analogous to the Absolute who 
perennially creates infinite variety of cosmic values. Conse- 
quently, a creative person likes to cling to his gross body till 
the last days of his existence in human form and tries to create 
values through human modes of expression. He does not feel the 
necessity of renouncing his gross body till the last days of his exist- 
ence in human form because he does not wish to waste the lease 
of life that is conditioned by the nature of the psycho-physical 
apparatus in indolence and lethargy. However, he is not generally 
afraid of death for he tries to accept it calmly when it approaches 
him and terminates his human existence. In certain cases 
creative persons may have the feeling that their gross bodies 
which have become incapacitated through advanced senility func- 
tion much slowly and imperfectly in response to the directions 
given by the teological, principles of their personalities. During 
such a state of affairs they are compelled to give up their creative 
activities and they calmly wait till their human forms of existence 
are terminated by death- In any case, creative persons have the 
requisite qualifications for personal immortality for which they 
sufficiently prepare themselves during their human forms of 
existence. ‘It is most likely that the modes of expression of 
creativity during the state of existence after death are of different 
orders than what they were during human forms of existence. 
The possibility of this transformation in the modes of expression 
of creativity during the state of existence after the termination’ 
of gross bodies of persons is mainly due to the fact thate there: 
is radical transmutation of personelities after the termination of 
their gross bodies. There is persistence of a personality even 
after the death of his gréss kody,” if the creative teleology in 
such a person is sufficiently well-defined. All persons are nof 
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able to acquire the stage of personal immortality. Those persons 
whoshave poorly developed creative telelogies are not able to 
attain the stage of personal immortality. Whatever little tele- 
logical principles that persist after the death of such persons 
may get obliterated and finally annuled in course of time. Like- 
wise persons who orient their teleological principles for 
‘destructive ends may persist with their evil and pernicious 
intentions for a very short duration after the death of their gross 
bodies and then they get disintegrated and lost to pay the price, 
as it were, of their sinister designs. It is not implied, however, 
by the preceding statement that God by His arbitrary divine 
grace makes somebody immortal if the latter repents for his 
‘sins or completely surrenders himself to the former in uncritical 
obedience and punishes somebody else with complete destruction 
of his personality for his disbelief in or disobedience of the 
former. Perhaps arbitrary divine will is not involved in the 
selection of a particular individual for personal immortality and 
‘condemnation of somebody else with complete annihilation of 
his personality after his death. In our view, a theological inter- 
pretation of personal immortality is uncalled for. We explain all 
phenomena including the phenomenon of personal immortality by 
their natural causes. The phenomenon of personal immortality 
is governed by its own natural and self-evident laws. It is not 
at all necessary to invoke supernatural causes to explain the 
phenomenon of personal immortality. The nature and duration 
of personal immortality of an individual is determined by the 
unity and intensity of his creative teleology. A person with well- 
defined creative telelogy is bound to be immortal on account of 
his pre-eminently creative nature which cannot be terminated 
by the death of his gross body. There is superjection of creativity 
not only on the racial level through the principle of heredity, but 
it is also there on the personal level which is expressed through 
incessant creativity both during the state of existence in human 
forifi®and the state of existence after the termination of the gross 
‘body of a person. If there 4s sufficient conflux of psychical 
aspects of psycho-physical entities in a personality, the former 
cannot be annihilated by any pitysical catastrophe. If, on-the 
other hand, there is partial and inadequate conflux of psychical 
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aspects of psycho-physical entities in a person it cannot persist 
for a very long time after the termination of his gross body. 
Personal immortality of a person with a poorly develop@d teleo- 
logical principle is prima facie impossible. A person with a 
poorly developed personality, say, for instance, the personality 
of an aboriginal or a low grade mediocre person, may have 
slightly superior status compared to the status of a simple form 
of living organism. Simple forms of living organisms, as we 
have already mentioned, have the potentiality of racial immortality, 
but they have no personal immortality. Likewise persons with 
poorly developed personalities have the potentiality of racial 
immortality, but they have very little or no possibility of 
personal immortality. A creative person works out his personal 
immortality through his own efforts. He is not only an architect 
of his own career during his existence in human form, but he 
» also carves out his destiny for his future states of existence after 
the termination of his gross body. It is most likely that the 
modes of expression of creativity during the states of existence 
after the termination of the gross body are of different forms 
than they are before the termination of the gross body of a person. 
It is not necessary that an immortal person should give expression 
to his creative teleology in forms of poetry, painting, music, 
sculpture, literature and so on in exactly the same forms that he 
expressed in his human form of existence. An immortal person 
may consider it infra dig to create values in exactly the same 
forms that he created during his human form of existence for 
the former being endowed only with subtle body would create 
values of infinitely subtler forms than the ways in which the 
latter formerly created his values. ‘The greater is the conflux 
of psychical aspects of psycho-physical entities in a creative 
personality, the greater are the possibilities of subtlety and 
richness in its creation of values. The creation of a value of a 
subtle form involves lesser amount of motor manipulation than 
a value of comparatively less subtle form. For instanoe an 
equation of theoretical physics isemore subtle in its meaning 
than the most exquisite statue created by a human personality 
because the former is the®expsessién of much greater compre- 
hension of an aspect of reality compared to the latter. ‘The value? 
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are oriented towards the realization of biological and utilitarian 
ends and most rarely towards the realization of creative ends. 


` Most persons of the world even in the twentieth century are still 


engaged in frantic struggle for survival; and hence, their primary 
end in life is to aspire for nutritious and wholesome food, decent 
and adequate clothing and comfortable shelter with modern 
amenities of living. Those persons of the human race whose 
biological ends have been sufficiently fulfilled are generally 
engaged in realizing certain other types of pragmatic and utili- 
tarian ends. ‘The values that they create are as a general rule 
intellectually, ethically and zsthetically shallow and superficial. 
Their values are not the expressions of their adequate comprehen- 
sion of reality. That is the reason why their values do not have 
universal and lasting appeal, but they have only local and tem- 
porary appel. Most of the values that they create are the 
expressions of their biosocial needs, and rarely the expressions 
of their genuine creative teleologies. Most of the persons of the 
world are so deeply engrossed in the pursuit of biological and 
utilitarian ends that they have neither any time nor any genuine 
inclination for the creation of values which will have universal 
and lasting appeal. Consequently, such persons have very little 
or nothing to create after the termination of their gross bodies in 
certain environments which are perhaps very different from the 
terrestrial environment. They feel like fish out of water in their 
new environments and they find their human modes of behaviour 
to be ineffective there, and hence, before long their immortal 
existence is terminated on account of their poorly developed 
creative teleologies which are rendered almost ineffective through 
the termination of their gross bodies. Perhaps such persons 
remain in the form of proverbial ghosts and apparitions and try 
to return to their old habitations and haunt them for some time 
immediately after the termination of their gross bodies- However, 
since their human modes of behaviour are ineffective in the state 
of existence after death they get disintegrated before long. Most 
persons of our world are mortal in the sense that their personal 
existence is terminated soon after the termination of their gross 
bodies. There are only a few highly creative persons who haye 
genuine sense of dedication to their creative ends and attain 
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personal immortality. Their unity and intensity of creative 
teleologies persist even after the termination of their gross bodies. 
If they are not bewildered and dazed by their new state ofsexfstence 
after the termination of their gross bodies and their new environ- 
ments, they have immense possibilities for the creation of novel 
and original values of infinite varieties with greater subtlety and 
greater frequency than what they did during their human forms 
of existence. If immortal persons can adapt themselves to their 
new state of existence and their new environments, they may have 
progressively subtler and complexer states of personal immortality 
and they may virtually continue to exist endlessly. However, in 
spite of their endless existence they can never surpass the infinity- 
eternity of the Absolute. They may only have orientations 
towards the infinity-enternity of the Absolute. They may have 
endless existence, but not eternal existence. They may not only 
create values which they intuitively apprehend through their 
clear comprehension of reality, but they also create values which 
they intuitively conceive, through their unique originality. They 
may reveal their novel values particularly to those human 
personalities who have genuine aspirations for knowledge and 
sincere inclinations for appreciation of values. They not only 
reveal their values to human personalities who have disinterested 
love of knowledge, but they also help the latter at times of great 
urgency. They hav an intermediate status between human 
personalities and God. ‘The state: of existence in the form of 
personal immortality is the most coveted goal of all creative 
persons for it is through that mode of existence that the super- 
jection of creativity can be maintained on the personal level. 
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o CHAPTER XI 
9 THE PROBLEM OF GOD 


The problem of God has been an important problem in the 
entire history of philosophy down the ages. Most of the earlier 
philosophers believed that God was the ground of the entire reality. 
Certain philosophers believed that God was the creator of the, 
universe. Certain others believed that God was good and 
gracious. However, certain modern philosophers preferred the 
term ‘Absolute’ to the term ‘God’ to signify the ultimate ground 
of reality. They had a tendency to avoid the term ‘God’ because 
it was very often associated with anthropomorphic associations. 
But the term ‘Absolute’ is not always used in the same sense 
by all philosophers. Very often the term ‘Absolute’ is regarded 
as synonymous with reality. Certain philosophers maintain that 
the Absolute and God are identical. Certain others maintain that 
God and the Absolute are different from each other. Others 
maintain that the Absolute is totality of God and finite individuals. 
Certain philosophers believe that the concept of the Absolute is 
philosophically superfluous. Certain philosophers believe that God 
has a finite personality. They have dethroned the long worshipped 
supreme and autocratic God and made Him a democratic being. 
Previously it was believed that God was infinite, eternal, perfect, 
free and so on. It was also believed that God not only foresaw 
but also predetermined the actions of human beings; hence, finite 
individuals could act only according to the pre-determined pro- 
gramme of God. Everything in the world was regarded as 
predetermined by the will of God. Some of the modern philo- 
sophers doubted the supreme authority of God. ‘They raised 
their cry of revolt against the idea of an autocratic God. They 
maintained that finite individuals had sufficient freedom, and 
they did not act like puppets in the world-drama of God. 
Agcording to them, finite individuals carve out their own careers 
by their own efforts. God has a,finite personality with limited 
powers. He is only a co-worker of finite individuals. His 
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function is merely to assist finite individuals in their efforts to 
eradicate evil from the world. We shall briefly discuss.in the 
following few pages the views of some of the philosSphers on 
the problem of God. 

Hegel believed that there was no distinction between God 
and the Absolute. According to him, the Absolute is identical 
with reality and completely immanent in it. God is just another 
name for reality. God distinguishes Himself from Himself and 
becomes an object for Himself.1 He is the immament Spirit of 
əthe world. Reality is identically through and through. Religion 
is the self-consciousnessness of God: God is the Being who 
distinguishes Himself from Himself. Finite spirits are the self- 
differentiations of God. Finite selves know God in the sense 
that God knows Himself. Religion is the self-manifestation of 
God. In religious communion God knows himself through. the 
finite spirits. Finite individuals are the self-differentiations of 
God; they constitute the ‘other’ in relation to God. God beholds 
Himself through finite individuals who are nothing but His own 
self-differentions.? Religious experience for finite individuals 
consists in the process of identification of the former with the pure 
unity of God 

It seems that Hegel identified all aspects of reality with the 
process of self-consciousness of God. He believed that God was 
completely immanent in Nature and did not in any way transcend 
the latter, He maintained that God marched through Nature and 
human history. Wallace aptly remarked that Hegel did not make 
any distinction between the province of philosophy and the 
province of religion.” In Hegel’s view, everything that happens 
in Nature and human history is the actual working of God. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, in Hegel’s conception of reality there 
is no room for individuality and freedom of finite personalities. 
In Hegel’s view, religion is not the relation of finite personalities 


with God, but rather it is the manifestation of God Himself so 
í oo i 
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that He may realize His nature through His self-consciousness. It 
‘appeags, then, that religion is the creation of God and that it has 
primary importance for Him alone. A finite personality as an 
independent individual seems to have no concern with religion 
in Hegelian’ system of reality; and, in fact, to be more precise, 
a finite personality has no independent reality of its own; it is 
in fact a passing phase in the process of God's self-realization; 
it is only a transient aspect in God’s dialectic process having no 
independent individuality of its own. According to Hegel, in 
religious consciousness the beholder and the beheld are identica? 
and in the process of God’s self-realization through His self- 
consciousness the self-differentiation is resolved. Finite personali- 
ties are annuled and absorbed in the process of God’s self- 
realization through His own self-consciousness. ‘The defects of 
Hegel’s philosophical theory are due to his absolute monistic 
interpretation of reality. In Hegel’s view, all is God, and God 
is all. Consequently in Hegel’s view everything in reality is 
pure, noble and rational. But the world-picture that was presented 
by Hegelian philosophy does not tally with the world of our 
actual experience. ‘There are certain non-rational, non-ethical and 
non-religious aspects in reality which cannot be denied. More- 
over, there seems to be real existence of finite personalities in 
reality which cannot be denied. A personality excludes other 
personalities by its very nature. There can be no bartering of 
consciousness amongst personalities. Even if it is taken for 
granted that a finite personality is the ‘other’ of the Absolute, 
then also the difficulty is not solved for in that case an individual 
is reduced to a shadow of the Absolute, and thereby it is bereft 
of its unique individuality and freedom. Hegel’s conception of 
God, therefore, does not seem to be philosophically consistent. 
Bradley maintained that morality and religion were closely 
related to each other and that religion was a higher degree of 
reality than morality. According to him, morality leads to religion. 
Relifign necessitates the existence of God. Religion implies a 
relationship between God and finite personalities. Faith is the 
mest important feature of religious experience. Finite persona- 
lities relinquish their imperfections in the consciousness of their 
unity with God. Religious experience is, therefore, an important 
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stepping stone towards perfection. From the standpoint of reli- 
gion God’s universe is the perfect universe. It is the duty, of all 
religious persons to perfect the world according to the will of God. 
God is a finite being. He stands over and above finite personalities 
and is superior to them by virtue of His relative perfection. He 
has the salient features of a personality. ‘The existence of God 
and the significance of religion have merely practical significance. 
God is not real; but He is only an appearance. ‘The relation 
between finite individuals and God involves self-contradiction. 
Religion is, therefore, unsatisfactory because of the instability of 
relation between God and finite personalities. God has no mean- 
ing outside of religious experience.’ God is real only in so far 
as He is related to finite individuals through religious conscious- 
ness. It is obvious, then, that God is not identical with the 
Absolute, The Absolute is beyond relations. It is non-relational 
and non-contradictory. Hence, it cannot become the object of 
religious consciousness. For the moment finite individuals 
start worshipping the Absolute the latter at once ceases to be real 
and gets reduced to an appearance. God must be conscious of 
Himself in religious experience. But since He is only a dis- 
appearing quality His experience must be imperfect. God is, 
therefore, not a permanent and abiding being, but He is only a 
transitory being. ‘The existence of God involves movement since 
He is a transitory being, and, therefore, He cannot be called real 
for reality does not move and does not involve process of any 
description.’ God is a finite being since certain characteristics 
of personality are attributed to Him. Finiteness implies limita- 
tions and imperfection. The idea of God and religious conscious- 
ness gre true for finite individuals so long as they have imperfect 
knowledge of the ultimate reality. he idea of God is inadequate 
when His existence is compared with the Absolute. The idea of 
God does not tally with the nature of ultimate reality. Hence, the 
idea of God cannot be reconciled with the conception of the 
Absolute, for in that case the former becomes a separato part 
within the latter, But the undifverentiated reality cannot contain 
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Separate reality within itself. Personal God is, therefore, only 

an appearance and not a reality. God as an appearance com- 

pletely disappears into the Absolute and with Him religion too. 
» >The Absolute is the only reality. 

Bradley's doctrine of finite God seems to be wrong. It is 
not necessary that a personality must be finite as Bradley pointed 
out. A personality, in our view, is a creative being which may 
be either infinite or finite. The common and essential character- 
istic of all personalities is creativity. It is, therefore, possible 
for God to have an infinite personality. Bradley dogmatically 
assumed that reality was undifferentiated and that there was no 
room for a finite God in undifferentiated reality. He dogmatically 
assumed the principle of non-contradiction as the foundation of 
his metaphysical system and evaluated all other phenomena with 
reference to that absolute criterion of non-contradiction and 
branded them as ‘appearances’. He ruled out the possibility of 
the real existence of God from the standpoint of the absolute 
criterion of truth which he identified with undifferentiated reality. 
The inadequacy of Bradley's conception of God is due to the 
weakness of his metaphysical standpoint. 

William’ James also maintained that God had a finite 
personality. But whereas Bradley maintained that God was an , 
appearance James maintained that God was real. According to 
James, there is multiplicity of objects and individuals in the 
world. The plurality of objects and individuals cannot be packed 
in the closed system of the Absolute. Absolute monism suffers 
from the defect of identifying everything with undifferentiated 
reality and thereby overlooks the existence of diversity. A 
through and through ‘block universe’ is no universe at, all. 
Moreover, absolute monism cannot satisfactorily account for 
the problem of evil. How can evil emerge out the Absolute 
which is perfect? The Absolute has nothing outside of itself; 
and hence, it has no environment; and consequently evil cannot 
be forgeti upon it from outside. The Absolute, therefore, becomes 
the source of evil. In that case the Absolute cannot be regarded 
as perfect and rational if it is regarded as the source of evil and 
imperfection. ‘The existence of evil and imperfection cannet 
be denied for it is an actual fact of experience that finite personali- 
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ties are imperfect beings. Now, if the parts are imperfect how 
can the whole or the Absolute be perfect? ‘The definitioneof the 
Absolute as a perfect Being is, therefore, wrong. Pluralism, on 


the other hand, does not present a picture which is intellectually ° 


clean and morally elevated. ‘The world-picture thit pluralistic 
theory presents lacks: pictorial nobility." A pluralistic theory 
of reality leaves room for multiplicity, diversity and relative 
independence of individuals. 1 a 

According to James, finite God and finite individuals remain 


*in mutual isolation in the multiverse. ‘The Absolute and God are 


not identical, ‘The Absolute is the wider cosmic whole of which 
God is the most perfect portion, God is not identical with the 
whole of reality, but He is the most ideal part of it. God has 
a finite personality,” He is supreme amongst finite personalities. 
He is finite and limited because He has an external environment. 
He is sympathetic: towards finite personalities and listens to 
their prayers. He helps finite individuals in their struggle with 
evil, He isa friend and æ co-worker of finite individuals, He 
expects that finite individuals should co-operate with Him in His 
mission.” God has external enviroriment and has enemies. He 
will be victorious in the end in His struggle with evil. Finite 
individuals should co-operate with God in order to eradicate evil 
from the world. -è 

The popular doctrine of William: James is open to various 
criticisms, James dogmatically took it for granted that the world 
was hostile towards finite individuals and God and that evil 
existed as an objective and independent reality: James” inter- 
pretation of the world seems to be wrong. ‘The world is not 
hostide, vicious and ‘evil by its very nature. The world is non- 
moral in itself, Evil has existence only with reference to human 
personalities. Human personalities create evil by the violation 
of the moral laws: Evil has a human origin. Hence, the con- 
ception of finite individuals’ struggle with evil as an independent 
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reality seems to be wrong. However, even if it is taken for 
granted that the world is teeming with evils, then also we are 
faced with further difficulties. According to James, God has 

` external environment and has enemies, Hence, it is quite possible 
that there niay be a very powerful personality who may be the 
embodiment of evil and who may defeat God in the moral 
struggle. It is, therefore, not necessary that finite God will be 
able to defeat the forces of evil in the world. He may not be 
sure of His success since He is only a finite personality with, 
limited powers. There is, therefore, doubt and danger in the 
leadership of such a finite God. If, on the other hand, finite 
personalities have confidence that- God is powerful enough to 
eradicate evils from the world, then the former will lose their 
moral responsibility for eradicating evils from the world. It is a 
matter of common experience that when one knows for certain 
that a particular thing can be achieved without much effort, one 
loses a great deal of interest and enthusiasm in it. Itis, therefore, 
quite possible that finite personalities would leave the major 
responsibility to God for eradicating evils from the world. Such 
a scheme of existence would be detrimental to genuine human 
freedom and moral responsibility. If God does the major part 
of the moral struggle against evil for human personalities, then 
the credit of achievement will be that of God and not that of 
finite personalities. The real credit will go to finite personalities 
when they eradicate their moral and social evils by their own 
initiative without the help and guidance of God. James’ view 
of finite God seems to be philosophically unsatisfactory. 

Like. William James, G. H. Howison also objected to the 
idea of all-engulfing absolute monism which is fatal to the 
individuality and freedom’ of finite individuals. Howison was 
an advocate of a pluralistic interpretation of reality. He recog- 
nized the existence of plurality of finite personalities in the world 
with real individuality and freedom. But the pluralistic inter- 
Pretatich of reality of Howison was not similar to the earlier 
pluralistic interpretation of reality of William James. Howison 
didnot maintain, like William James, that the world was a 
‘multiverse’ ; rather he pointed out that the diversity of the worid 
was finally harmonized into a unity. According to Howison, 
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there is a hierarchy of finite individuals, and God is the highest 
amongst finite individuals. Finite individuals are the members of 
the ‘city of God’. They are eternal because they have ‘po origin 
in time. The plurality of selves is held in union by God. 
God is not identical with the Absolute. If God wêre identical 
with the Absolute, He would not possess a personality. God 
is a person and He is co-eternal with other finite selves and He 
co-operates with them in realizing their common ideal. ‘This 
orientation towards the common ideal is known as evolution. 
‘God exists because’ finite selves exist. Finite selves eternally 
depend upon God though they are co-eternal with Him, Finite 
selves would not exist at all, if there were no God. Likewise 
God would have no meaning if finite selves did not depend upon 
Him. ‘There is an inseparable connection between finite selves and 
God. 

Howison’s view is open to all the objections of a finite God that 
were already levelled against the view of William James. 
However, there are a few more defects in Howison’s doctrine. His 
argument for the existence of God seems to be dogmatic. Howison 
argued that the very idea of the self and the idea of God were 
inseperably associated so that the existence of the self necessarily 
guaranteed the existence of God. Howison’s argument for the 
existence of God does not seem to be sound. The existence of 
finite personalities does not necessarily guarantee the existence of 
God at least in the way in which Howison stated his argument. 
Howison further argued that finite individuals were free because 
they were uncaused and uncreated. He pointed out that the 
doctrine of creationism excluded the possibility of freedom.’ 
But im the very next statement Howison observed that finite 
individuals were dependent on God. These two statements are 
inconsistent with each other. Finite individuals cannot be 
strictly speaking regarded as free if they are dependent on God. 
Howison tried to remove this difficulty by pointing out that finite 
individuals were free because God was free. This argurfight of 
Howison seems fo be only apolofetic. Further, Howison’s view 
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of the uncreated and uncaused selves seems to be philosophically 
and ssientifically untenable. If selves existed timelessly, then 
all scientific evidences in favour of the origin of human 
personalities through the process of evolution would be meaning- 
less. The drigin of human personalities through the process of 
evolution is a scientifically established fact. Howison’s view of 
the timeless and causeless selves, therefore, seems to be wrong. 
Moreover, if finite selves were eternally held in union with God 
as Howison suggested there would be no necessity on the part 
of finite personalities to strive against evil and imperfection. 
Furthermore, the idea of a finite God who is being assisted by 
finite personalities in realizing their common goal does not seem 
to be appealing. For such a puny God who needs the assistance: 
of finite individuals in realizing His ideal cannot evoke spontaneous 
reverence in finite personalities. 

F. Œ. S. Schiller also maintained that God had a finite per- 
sonality. In his view, God is not infinite, all-inclusive and 
self-complete. God is only a finite being amongst other finite 
individuals. He is an ego amongst other egos. There is the 
necessity of God in this world. If there had been no God, the 
world would have been swamped by evil. Hence, there is the 
necessity of a finite God who will remove evils from this world. 
Tf God were infinite and all-inclusive He would in that case 
be the source of evil. Hence, there is the necessity of a finite 
God in the world who will banish evils from the latter, God 
has limited power. If God were all-powerful, there would be 
no resistance of evil which God could struggle against. An 
infinite God can have neither personality nor consciousness for 
the latter depends upon limitations. God has to resist the 
external forces and impose His will upon them. Resistance to 
force indicates the finiteness of God. God is the creator and 
the protector of the world. He is not omnipotent. God would 
become the author of evil, if unlimited power were assigned to 
God 4tid in that case it would be impossible for finite individuals 
to escape from imprisonment in God’s Hell Moreover, power 
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implies finiteness. For power implies force which resists oppo- 
sition, and the opposing forces limit the infinitude and unlimited 
power of the being who is opposed. A being cannot be con- 
sidered as infinitely powerful if anything resists it. Infinite 
power of any being is, therefore, a meaningless’ concept.™® 
Moreover, an infinite God cannot have intelligence and wisdom 
because these attributes can exist only in a conscious personality. 
Infinite God cannot have any personality; and hence, the qualities 
of a self-conscious being cannot be attributed to Him. It follows, 
therefore, from this conclusion that the attribute of goodness 
cannot be assigned to God because in that case the real existence 
of evil cannot be accounted for. But the existence of evil in 
this world cannot be denied. God, therefore, must have a finite 
personality and His power must be limited. He is one amongst 
finite individuals. He is co-eternal with finite selves who are also 
unereated, His existence is limited by the selves. Finite God 
with His limited power struggles along with finite individuals to 
overcome evil from the world. 

Schiller’s view of finite God is open to all the criticisms 
that were levelled against the views of James and Howison. Tf 
finite God really existed He would not be keen on imposing His 
will on finite individuals as Schillar suggested. Finite individuals. 
carve out their careers by their free efforts. They do not require 
the constant guidance and influence of God. If finite God con- 
stantly guided and influenced finite individuals, then they would 
be deprived of their freedom and moral responsibility. If Schiller 
could dogmatically assume that God was a finite being amongst 
other finite personalities, then one might also assume m the 
same way that there are devils as the embodiments of evils who 
may influence finite individuals. In that case it cannot be 
ascertained whether humanity will progress or retrogress from 
the moral ideal. Besides this, the idea of God struggling with 
evil does not seem to be sound. For evil has significance mainly 
with reference to human personalities and human soGi&iies. 
Human personalities themselves afe the source of evils. Physical 
evils are strictly speaking not evils in themselves, but they appear 
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to be so because they are not favourable to human well-being, 
The gp-called ‘physical evils’ are amoral in their nature. Moral 
and intellectual evils have significance only with reference to 
human personalities and they alone can remove the former by 
their own efforts. It is, therefore, unnecessary to introduce the 
concept of finite God in order to remove evils from the world. 

James Ward is also an advocate of pluralistic theism. He 
conjoined pluralistic interpretation of reality with theism. 
According to him, plurality of finite selves in the world is an 
undeniable fact. There is teleological continuity in the realn? 
of spirits. In this principle of continuity there is a hierarchy 
of selves till the single supreme personality is reached. This 
supreme spirit is God, the primus inter pares. God is the highest 
in the series of spirits. But He does not transcend the highest 
limit. He is, therefore, finite as He does not transcend the 
series of finite spirits. He imposes limits upon Himself. He 
limited and determined Himself by creating the finite selves.” 
He is, therefore, finite and personal due to His self-imposed limi- 
tation. He has limited power, and that is the reason why He can 
struggle with evil and overcome it. He aims at the best world 
by eradicating evils from the latter. Goodness will triumph in 
the end due to the goodness of God. The Absolute is the totality 
of finite individuals and God. Personality cannot be attributed 
to the Absolute. God and the plurality of individuals constitute 
the Absolute. He is not the Absolute, but He is only a finite 
being with limited power. 

_ Ward’s view of finite God is open to the same criticisms that 
were levelled against James, Howison and Schiller. His view 
is open to a few more criticisms. According to Ward, God is 
the highest limit in the series of finite selves. In that God 
appears to be a terminus of the universe. God is the limit, as it 
were, beyond which nothing can be conceived or nothing can 
evolve. Ward did not give any rational justification why there 
coulti*be nothing higher than God in the series of selves. If 
God is the highest limit in the series of selves, then reality is 
finite and limited. From this point of view Ward’s view is 
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philosophically inadequate. For the moment it is asserted that 
reality is finite it may be immediately asked: What is qutside 
this finite reality? Besides, Ward maintained that God was the 
creator of finite selves. His view of special creation of finite 
selves by finite God does not seem to be tenable ôn scientific 
grounds for it is an established fact that finite personalities evolved 
out Nature through the process of evolution. His theory of 
God as the first cause, therefore, seems to be inadequate from 
the scientific point of view. 
* J. E. McTaggart also made a distinction between the Absolute 
and God. He refused to identify God with the Absolute. In his 
view, the Absolute is the society of selves with God as the primus 
inter pares. The Absolute is impersonal, but God has a per- 
sonality. God is aware of His existence. He is self-conscious. 
He has the attributes of goodness in the sense that He can 
rightly be judged to be more good than evil. * He is supreme 
amongst other finite individuals in the sense that He is more 
powerful than any other being.” But He js not an omnipotent 
being. He cannot be regarded as the creator of selves for He is 
timeless. ‘There can be no creation without beginning in time. 
‘The idea of creation would lead to indefinite regress. Finite selves 
are co-eternal with God. But God is supreme amongst selves. 
God is not the Absolute. An impersonal reality cannot be called 
God. ‘The whole of reality cannot be regarded as God because 
in that case there would be no other self in it. 

McTaggart’s view of finite God is open to certain criticisms. 
In his view, God is not absolutely perfect, good and powerful. 
A finite God who has certain drawbacks of a finite personality 
canngt evoke religious sentiments in finite personalities. God, 
in McTaggart’s view, is only one amongst finite selves; hence, 
it is quite possible that other finite individuals may excel God 
in goodness, power and perfection. It is, therefore, quite possible 
that God may not remain eternally supreme in the society of finite 
selves for He may be overtaken and excelled by other finiteeselves. 
Hence, the possibility cannot beeruled out that the Absolute in 
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McTaggart’s philosophical system may be transformed into a 
society of finite Gods. If finite personalities are transformed 
into God’, who will take the position of the moral, religious and 
intellectual pilot in the society of Gods. The Absolute cannot take 
that exalted position since in McTaggart’s view the Absolute is 
an impersonal being. Obviously, then, McTaggart’s view of a 
finite God does not offer a lasting solution to -the philosophical 
problem of divinity. Moreover, McTaggart was wrong when 
he held that the impersonal Absolute was entirely spiritual in its 
nature. He was wrong when he observed that physical phenomena 
and living organisms were mere appearances. ‘The objective 
existence of physicial phenomena and living organisms connot be 
denied for they are scientifically established facts. They cannot 
be also regarded as purely spiritual or psychic phenomena. ‘They 
have certain aspects at least which indicate that they are not purely 
spiritual or psychic phenomena. McTaggart’s interpretation of ' 
reality is, therefore, unsound. 

H. Rashdail also maintained like some of the earlier philoso- 
phers that God had a finite personality. He made a distinction 
between God and the Absolute. He maintained that God and 
finite spirits together constituted the Absolute and not God 
alone.” According to Rashdall, God is a person because He 
possesses the essential characteristics of a personality. God is 
supreme amongst finite personalities. He is a person who 
knows the world perfectly which human personalities know only 
imperfectly. ‘The personality of God is more perfect than those of 
finite individuals”! God is a self-conscious personality who acts 
in accordance with the moral law. He is limited by other finite 
selves and His power is also limited, He struggles against evil 
and tries to create the best possible world. The existence of God 
can be inferred from the moral order which pervades the 
universe. God is the sustainer of moral law and the governor 
of the moral universe. 

iMashdall’s doctrine of the finite God involves certain diffi- 
culties. It is difficult to conceive how the impersonal Absolute 
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could create a personal God as it was suggested by Rashdall. 
Rashdall inferred the existence of God on the basis of thegnoral 
order in the universe. It is true that there are moral persons 
and moral institutions in the world. There are also immoral 
persons and immoral institutions in the world alongside the moral 
ones and the former exceed the latter in porportion. Rashdall 
had a glimpse of the clue to reality, but he could not state his 
argument cogently. If moral order is actually established in the 
world it will be entirely through the efforts of human persona- 
lities and indirectly through the influence of immortal persons 
on human personalities. God does not guide the moral strivings 
of human personatities. At least there is no evidence that God 
actually guides the lives of finite personalities in accordance’ with 
ethical laws. If God were really the moral governor of the 
world human history would have reached its stage of ethical 
perfection ages ago. But God is certainly not the moral governor 
of our world because evil and imperfection are still rampant 
in human societies. It is true that there is the operation of moral 
laws in our world, but that God does not enforce those laws in our 
world by conscious will, Rashdall’s conception of finite God, 
therefore, seems to be philosophically unsatisfactory. 

The theory of finite God of personal idealists was a short 
interlude in the intellectual drama of mankind. Like the personal 
idealists Henri Bergson suggested a new line of thinking which 
was in vogue for some time amongst philosophers. Bergson 
maintained that God was evolution itself, In his view, God 
Himself is the élan vital, ‘The élan vital is the ultimate reality. 
It is the perpetual upsurge of life. It is the source of creative 
evolution. ‘The evolutionary process starts from this single 
principle. New things are created in the course of creative 
evolution, God is indentical with the perpetual flow of life. He 
is the source of matter, life and mind. He is identical with the 
unceasing flow of life and freedom. God is not the creator, 
but He is identical with the unceasing flow of life itself.o dhe 
doctrine of creation is philosophically unsound. Reality is iden- 
tical with Becoming. God is Becoming itself. He has no plan 
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or purpose. God as the Alan vital takes directions spontaneously 
withgyt aiming at ends. The concept of teleology suffers from 
the error’of finalism.”* 

Bergson’s idea of God seems to be wrong. He identified 
the nature ef God with evolutionary process itself. It is perhaps 
better to call evolution as a natural process rather than a divine 
process. It is difficult to conceive how an impersonal, non- 
conscious, non-teleological élan vital can be called God. If the 
process of evolution is nothing but a divine process, how can Berg- 
son account for- evil, imperfection, error and ugliness? If i+ 
is assumed that evil, imperfection, error and ugliness form the 
inevitable aspects of the evolutionary process as they actually 
are, then the process cannot be strictly called divine. Moreover, 
the concept of creative evolution is meaningless without the 
concepts of consciousness and teleology. Creative evolution 
necessarily involves the concept of conscious purpose. Perpe- 
tual flux without any conscious purpose is tantamount to 
capricious change. Evolutionary process which does not orient 
itself towards any ends may not necessarily be creative evolution. 
Evolutionary process without teleological orientation may end in 
chaos, confusion and cataclysm. Non-teleological evolution can- 
not be creative evolution ; it may be at best a meaningless process 
of change. God cannot be regarded as indentical with a meaning- 
less process of change. The conception of an impersonal, non- 
conscious, non-teleological and non-creative God cannot satisfy 
the ethical, religious, esthetic and intellectual aspirations of 
human personalities. 

According to S. Alexander also the nature of God is 
intimately tied up with the evolutionary process of the world. 
However, his view is different from the views of other philoso- 
phers. In his view, Space-Time is the ultimate reality. Space 
and time are not two heterogeneous entities, but they are the two 
aspects of the same reality. Space-Time is an indivisible reality ; 
it -the ultimate matrix of all forms of existence. Space 
crystalizes itself into matter, and time into motion, life and mind. 
Time is the cause of motion which goads the entire existence 
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towards a new quality called deity. Deity is always aheadiof the 
world. It is the perennially unrealized quality which remains an 
everlasting ‘nisus.’.. The ‘nisus’ is the next higher qualfty of the 
evolving world. The universe is pregnant with that unknown 
quality. It is not a realized quality, but it is the aext higher 
and perpetually variable quality. The nature of the ‘nisus’ is 
unknown and unknowable. It is not possible for us to know 
what is the nature of the ‘nisus’. It can be only said that the 
‘nisus’ is not of the nature of mind. ‘The ‘nisus’ is not also 
“equivalent to mind or any other quality of the order of mind. 
Therefore, deity is not spiritual in its nature, but it is something 
different from the latter. The spirit is subservient to deity 
which is yet to emerge. ‘The deity is different from God. 
God is equivalent to the whole world which possesses the quality 
of deity. ‘The world is the body of God the deity is His mind.** 
God is infinite by virtue of the infinitude of the ‘nisus’. Deity 
does not exist in reality, but the whole world strains after it. 
It is the ideal God in embryo. It is the unknowable future 
quality which can never be fully realized. It is not omniscient. 
It does not foreknow human actions because it is yet to be born, 
Omniscience and perfect goodness do not pertain to deity.” Deity 
is the next higher quality to the highest we know. Finite indivi- 
duals also do not know the nature of deity because it has not yet 
emerged. It is the unknown future quality. 

Alexander’s conception of the deity is the result of his 
speculative thinking. In his view, Space-Time is non-material, 
non-mental and non-teleological. It is, therefore, doubtful how 
such a reality could produce matter, life and mind if the nature 
of the former is essentially different from that of the latter. 
Alexafider’s doctrine of Space-Time is wrong from the point 
of view of sciences. From the standpoint of modern physics 
space has quasi-physical properties. Moreover, the deity that 
Alexander conceived does not exist in reality nor can it ever 
become real at any time in future. For, according to Alexagder, 
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at whatever stage we are in the evolutionary process deity is 
always about to emerge at the next higher level. Deity can never 
come to possess real existence at any stage of the cosmic evolu- 
tion because the moment it becomes real, it ceases to be the infinite 
‘nisus’ and?it is reduced to a finite reality, It appears on a close 
examination of Alexander’s theory of reality that the ‘nisus’ 
emerges out of the momentum of Space-Time. ‘The ‘nisus’ is the 
forerunning quality which becomes real through the process of 
evolution. Hence, strictly speaking, the universe of Alexander 
seems to be packed with a hierarchy of deties. In this sense’ 
all finite objects and individuals were deities of the past. In 
other words, all finite objects and individuals were once deities, 
However, even if it is interpreted that deity is an unattinable 
quality as Alexander opined, then deity is only an abstraction,— 
a mere intellectual construction. Deity is not an actually existing 
reality, but it is only an ideal towards which the cosmic evolution . 
orients itself. But an ideal cannot exist in a vacuum; it must 
be in the form of an idea in some personality. An ideal or a 
quality cannot exist by itself. Deity is, therefore, neither an 
actual being nor will it ever become actual at any stage of the 
cosmic evolution. It is a perpetual illusion like a mirage. An 
unborn.and unknowable deity cannot be the object of finite indi- 
viduals’ religious communion. May Sinclair remarked that 
Alexander’s deity was not meant to exist and even if it came into 
existence it might be a prefect scandal.’ Alexander’s theory of 
God is also open to certain criticism. Alexander maintained that 
God as the whole universe which was straining after deity did 
not exist.” In his view, God’s body is indentical with Space- 
‘Time in its process of evolution. Now, God’s body which is 
Space-Time presents the idea of an ever-expanding physique of 
an organism, Lloyd Morgan remarked that Alexander’s view of 
reality gave an idea of an expanding pyramid with Space-Time 
as the base and the ‘nisus’ as the ever-receding apex.* It appears, 
thex,-that God’s body is for ever expanding with no possibility 
of the emergence of His mind,in the form of the actual existence 
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of the ‘nisus’, ‘The idea of an ever-expanding physique of a per- 
sonality with no possibility of the growth of its mind in it comveys 
the idea of a perfect idiot. Alexander’s doctrine of God, there- 
fore, seems to be absurd. 

While Alexander maintained that deity was expected to 
emerge, Lloyd Morgan held that God was the author of the 
evolutionary process. According to Lloyd Morgan, the world is 
in the process of making and in the process of evolution we find 
the emergence of something new. For instance, living pheno- 
iffena are not already latent in non-living phenomena, but rather 
he former are new phenomena which emerge without any 
pparant cause for their appearance. God is not an emergent 
ality, but He is the author of the world. The world is the 
xpression of divine purpose. God is the source of creative 
ctivity in the world. He is the directive principle of emergent 
volution. He is immanent in the world, He is the universal 
piritual principle and the ultimate source of the evolutionary 
rocess. ‘The world is ultimately dependent upon God.** God 
is beyond the evolutionary process though He is immanent in 
it He transcends the evolutionary process of the world. How- 
ever, in spite of the fact that God transcends the evolutionary 
process of the world He constitues the substance and the causal 
principle of all objects and individuals of the world.% 

Morgan’s view is open to certain objections. He did not 
systematically work out his theory concerning the nature of God. 
His approach to the problem of God was from the point of view 
of naturalism. He tried to bring about a reconciliation between 
naturalism and theism, but he was not able to work out his 
theistic.explanation of the evolutionary process systematically and 
cogently. Morgan tried to revive the old and the obsolete 
doctrine of God as the first cause of the causal series of our world. 
He also suggested that God controlled and guided the evolutionary 
process of the world. He believed that everything in the world 
happened in accordance with the predentermined plan of God. 
But divine predetermination of ¢the evolutionary process = 
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inconsistent with naturalistic explanation of the latter. There is 
no evidence to substantiate Morgan’s view that God guides the 
process of evolution. Sometimes the evolutionary process takes 
place by trial and error. If God directed the evolutionary 
process the aspect of trial and error would not be there in the 
latter, Further, Morgan’s theory of emergent evolution in the 
sense that entirely new phenomena come into existence through 
the process of evolution is wrong in the light of the present 
position of biological sciences. Living phenomena are not 
completely different from the non-living as Morgan believed, but, 
in fact, there is no sharp line of demarcation between living 
and non-living phenomena. The doctrine of absolutely new 
creations without reference to their antecedents is untenable from 
the scientific point of view. Matter, life and mind are not com- 
pletely heterogeneous in their nature as Morgan believed, but 
rather they involve one another in the sense matter has certain 
potentialities which under certain suitable conditions evolve into 
living organisms and living organisms have certain potentialities 
which under certain favourable conditions eyolve into conscious 
phenomena. The process of evolution, then, is a process of 
transition from the implicit to the explicit states of certain 
aspects of Nature. Morgan took refuge in the conception of 
God because he could not satisfactorily explain the various 
phenomena of Nature from the naturalistic point of view. 
Theistic explanation of the evolutionary process which was 
given by Bergson, Alexander and Lloyd Morgan was a novel 
philosophical interpretation of our world, But their world 
hypotheses were philosophically inadequate for they could not 
satisfactorily reconcile the theistic explanation with the naturalis- 
tic explanation of the evolutionary process. The views of 
personal idealists and theistic evolutionists on the nature of God 
constituted a brief interlude in the intellectual drama of mankind; 
and since their views were too naîve and the inconsistent they 
ceaféd to have intellectual appeal to thoughtful persons before 
long. Once again the concrption of God as an infinite and 
eternal Being was in vogue amongst modern philosophers as it 
„used be so amongst ancient and mediaeval philosophers. The 
dominant tendency has been amongst philosophers. to assign 4 
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very high position to God. We shall make a passing reference 
to the views of those philosophers who assigned a very, high 
position to God in the scheme of existence. oi 
A. J. Balfour maintained that God was a supreme Being 
who guided finite individuals in realizing their higher values of 
lives. In his view, great truths are divinely revealed to finite 
individuals when they are religiously inspired. All inspired 
writings of finite personalities proclaim some inspired authority.** 
Lotze and Schleiermacher also maintained that God was the 
“supreme Being and that feeling was the essential aspect of 
religious experience. Lotze maintained that the nature of God 
could be realized through humility, devotion and love.** 
Schleiermacher also maintained that feeling of dependence was 
the most important element of religious consciousness. In his 
view, the essence of religion is neither thought nor action, but 
feeling. Religious feeling paralyzes human actions and 
absorbes human personalities in a state of ecstatic enjoyment. In 
Teligious consciousness an individual feels that he is the product 
of the Infinite. Höffding also maintained that feeling was the 
most important aspect in religious experience.*® William Temple 
maintained that finite individuals could receive divine grace, if 
they had a submissive attitude towards God. In his view, God 
cannot be known through reasoning, but He can be known only 
through living contact with Him. Finite personalities must 
submit to God in order to receive His eternal message: Finite 
individuals are like clay in the hands of the supreme Potter and 
the welfare of the former consists in knowing the supreme 
authority of the latter.” Sorely also described the relation 
of finite individuals and God in the same fashion. He pointed 
out that in the presence of God finite individuals were absolutely 
powerless and that they were clay in the hands of the divine 
potter who could honour one vessel and dishonour another by His 
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free will. Royce also emphasized the all-engulfing power of 
God and belittled the individuality and freedom of finite 
individuals. In his view, finite individuals possess their indivi- 
duality in God and for God. ‘The will of God works through 
the finite individuals. Finite individuals possess their unique 
individuality due to the unique interest of God in them. The 
purpose of finite individuals is to surrender themselves in devotion 
to God, The sole purpose of their lives should be to surrender 
their will to the service of God.*° John Caird opined that finite 
individuals could realize the nature of God through loving come 
munion with the latter. In his view, God sympathesizes with 
finite individuals and heals their sin-burdened souls and recognizes 
their devotions towards Him. Henry Jones pointed out that 
the blind and pathetic gropings of finite individuals after the 
best was due to the working of the divine will in them.*? Edward 
Caird also maintained that the religious experience of finite 
individuals was due to their consciousness of the all-embracing 
unity of God? A. N. Whitehead maintained that God had 
vision of all possibilities of the world and that He wished finite 
individuals to participate in His plan. According to Whitehead, 
God furnishes the subjective aims to all finite creatures. God 
prehends all the prehensions of finite individuals. He is the 
fellow-sufferer of finite individuals.4 But the decisions of finite 
individuals cannot be the decisions of God: God is non-temporal 
whereas the world is temporal. He is the self-surpassing Being 
in the sense that He surpasses all other conceivable beings. The 
Primordial Nature of God is limited by actuality which it pre- 
supposes. The Primordial Nature of God is complete, perfect 
and infinite.“ The Consequent Nature of God is relative and 
is in flux.*® All possibilities of the world are determinéd by 
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God. God is like an infinite reservoir in which actual entities 
have their being. He is the super-actual entity in which all Jiving 
entities are preserved not only in their objective immorfality, but 
also in their subjective immortality. J. E. Boodin maintained 
that finite individuals were nurtured on the very bosém of God. 
In his view, God is the soul of the whole world. He is eternally 
perfect. He is present in His perfect integrity everywhere.“ 
These are the views of some of the philosophers according to 
whom God is the infinite and eternal being who predetermines in 
fome way or the other the future courses of actions of all human 
personalities. The views of the philosophers mentioned above 
are defective in many ways and they have been vehemently 
criticised by innumerable critics. We think that it is needless 
to critically examine the views of the philosophers that were 
mentioned above. We shall give a brief statement of our view 
on the nature of God.in the following few pages. 

Human conceptions of God differ widely from person to 
person. Differences in human conceptions of God are to a very 
great extent determined by the nature of comprehension of reality 
of different persons. It is evident, then, that personal element 
is very often involved in the various human conceptions of God. 
However, we do not suggest here that the various human concep- 
tions of God are purely subjective. In our view, God has objec- 
tive existence. But He is not necessarily identical with the 
different human conceptions of Him. Very often persons 
identify God with some idea or object which is not God. In 
some such cases the conception of God is mainly subjective and 
in certain other cases the conception of God is anthropomorphic, 
Athejstic or agnostic attitude of a large number of persons in 
contemporary period is due to the fact that the conceptions of 
God of most of the philosophical and religious doctrines are 
logically inconsistent and scientifically unconvincing. Most of 
those persons who have belief in the existence of God do so on 
faith rather than on conviction produced by scientific ayder- 
standing of Nature and intuitige glimpses into the nature of 
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reality. The traditional proofs for the existence of God are not 
very satisfactory and convincing and some of them are open to 
certain criticisms. We shall briefly examine certain types of 
philosophical and religious theories which have produced mis- 
conceptions’ regarding the nature of God. 


According to most of the philosophical and religious doc- 
trines, God is the creator of our world and perhaps many other 
worlds like our own. God is immanent in our world and all 
phenomena of Nature operate in accordance with His laws. The 
nature of God becomes more and more explicit through the 
process of evolution. However, in spite of the fact that God 
is self-fulfilling through the evolutionary process He is self- 
fulfilled. All values are eternally realized in Him. ‘There is 
the process of descent and ascent of the divine reality. Divine 
reality differentiates and manifests itself in the form of diverse 
phenomena of Nature. Human personalities who have the spark 
of divinity in them hold communion with God. God is pure 
Being. He is the unmoved mover of all things. In brief, this 
is one variety of the conception of God which is generally found 
in philosophical and religious literature. 

We would like to point out here that this type of theories 
regarding the nature of God is philosophically unsatisfactory. 
We shall interpret such a conception of Cod from our philoso- 
phical standpoint. In our view, persons who uphold such a con- 
ception of God wrongly identify the nature of God with our 
universe which is a cosmic value. Our universe as a cosmic 
value is not a person eyen though it may have certain character- 
istics of a personality. A personality, in our view, must be 
creative in its nature. Our universe is not a creative persoñ, but 
it is one of the cosmic values that was created by the Absolute. 
It has the semblance of a personality because it has an organiza- 
tional aspect represented by its innumerable steller and galactic 
systems and a teleological aspect which it partook of from the 
Absolute at the time when the former was created, Its universal 
teleological principle operates through various phenomena of 
Nature. It differentiates itself into many worlds which are other- 
wise known as stellar and galactic systems. Its self-differentiations 
are due to the operation of the teleological principle which it 
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| shared in from the Absolute. The manifoldness of Nature is 

| due to the unfoldment of the teleological principle of our gosmic 

| value through the evolutionary process of the cosmos. Our 
universe has internal dynamism, but it has hardly any external x 
dynamism. It has creativity within its system through the process 
of evolution, but it hardly creates values outside its own system 
like a creative person. ‘There is the operation of creativity 
mostly within the cosmos, but there is hardly any creativity 
outside the latter apart from the emergence of immortal persons 

“who may leave the cosmic boundaries in the advanced stages of 
their immortal existence. A cosmic value in which the teleological 
principle has become sufficiently dim due to the lapse of time 
cannot normally create values like a creative person. There is 
only internal dynamism in it in the form of creative evolution 
in our cosmos. ‘There is internal push of creativity through 
the evolutionary process due to the operation of the teleological 
principle that our cosmos partook of from the Absolute. Since 
our universe has only internal dynamism and hardly any external 
dynamism it has the appearance of Being when the latter is 
conceived in its wholeness. In other words, Becoming is con- 
sidered to be subservient to Being so far as our universe is 
concerned. For instance, the conception of Hiranyagarbha or the 
golden egg as it is described in the Vedas or the conception of 
Brahman as it is described in the Upanishads is analogous to our 
conception of cosmic value. Hiranyagarbha or the golden egg 
contains the creative force and the germ potentials of everything 
that exists. It is identical with Prajépati or the Lord of all 
creatures.® Prajâpati is the first born. He is the life force 
itself, which evolves and develops into innumerable worlds. The 
world overflows out of His substantial being: The creativity 
of the world is governed by the universal and immutable law 
which is described in the Vedas as Rita. The conception of Rita is 
analogous to the conceptions of dikaiosyné of Plato and jus 
naturalis of the Stoics. It is the universal law of cosmi@ @rder 
and justice in accordance with «hich all phenomena of Nature 
Operate. Likewise the conception of Brahman of the Upanishads 
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corresponds to our conceptions of cosmic value. Brahman burst 
forth gnd grew into the world. It created the world, entered into 
it and became the empirical world.*® Hegel's conception of God 
is analogous to our conception of the universe as a cosmic value. 
In his view, God fulfils Himself through the dialectic process 
in Nature and human history and becomes conscious of Himself 
through His self-consciousness. Likewise Croce’s conception of 
spiritural reality which operates through human history has a 
close affinity with our conception of cosmic value. Similarly 
‘Toynbee’s conception of God has some similarity with our concep 
tion of cosmic value. In his view, human history evolves in 
accordance with the ethical laws of God. These are some of the 
instances which bear testimony to the fact that most of the philoso- 
phical and religious theories concerning the nature of God are 
analogous to our conception of the universe as a cosmic value. In 
our view, our cosmos differentiates itself into many stellar and 
galatic systems and innumerable varieties of physical phenomena, 
living organisms, human personalities and so on. All forms 
of creativity of different types of objects and individuals owe 
their origin to our cosmic value which partook of the creative 
teleology from the Absolute. ‘The teleological principle which 
pervades the vast dimensions of our universe is usually described 
by philosophers and theologians as ‘Cosmic Consciousness’, 
‘Universal Mind’, ‘Spiritual Principle’, ‘Logos’ and the like. 
Such expressions are generally considered to be the epithets of 
God. But most of such philosophical and religious theories which 
have a tendency for identifying the nature of God with the 
teleological principle of our universe are wrong. God is not 
identical with the teleological principle which our cosmos partook 
of from the Absolute and thousands of worlds which emerged 
in the course of cosmic evolution are not the creations of God. 
In sum, most of the philosophical and religious doctrines which 
tend to identify the nature of God with our universe as a cosmic 
valu® are wrong. 

According to certain philosophers and theologians, there are 
many deities who pervade the different aspects of Nature- 
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Divine principle is objectified in different aspects of Nature. 
Deities have certain qualities like those of human personglities. 
Some of the deities are males and others are females.” Some of 
the gods and goddesses are powerful, omniscient, loving and* « 
merciful beings. They respond to the prayers of himan perso- 
nalities and help them. Some of them punish human personalities 
if the latter are repentant for their sins. Certain gods and 
goddesses incarnate themselves in the form of human personalities. 
or certain other forms of living organisms. Those incarnations 

dive in human societies and play their rôles as saviours. According 
to certain philosophers and theologians, One Supreme God sends 
His messengers to certain human societies to save the entire 
mankind from moral degradation. According to certain philo- 
sophers and theologians, deities and divine messengers guide the 
destinies of human personalities individually and human history 
as a whole, All aspects of Nature are presided over, controlled 
and directed by deities and innumerable varieties of divine 
messengers, 


In our view, polytheistic and pantheistic theories of the 
divine principle seem to be wrong. Polytheistic and pantheistic 
interpretations of the divine principle are mainly due to the fact 
that philosophers and theologians wrongly identify deities with 
different aspects of Nature. They find that each aspect of 
Nature has some meaning and purpose; and they consider the 
latter as symbolic of divine principle. Their polytheistic and 
pantheistic interpretations of the universe may be justified in the 
sense that each phenomenon of Nature has a teleological aspect. 
But their views are wrong when they hold that each aspect of 
Natute is presided over, controlled and directed by deities. 
Their conceptions of deities are anthropomorphic in their nature. 
Human conceptions of deities are, therefore, to a very great extent 
subjective. From this point of view psychological interpreta- 
tions of various conceptions of God or deities given bys gany 
psychologists are not entirely wrgng. The psychological implica- 
‘tions of prayer and worship of deities seem to be mainly for 
self-purification, It se@ms,o thefefore, that polytheistic or 
pantheistic conceptions of God are philosophically unsatisfactory. 
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‘God does not send His messengers to human societies in order 
to guide human personalities on ethical lines. The so-called 
“divine messengers’ were real human personalities who lived and 
moved in human societies. ‘They attracted multitudes of admirers 
and appreciators around them by dint of their sheer intelligience, 
power and creativity. They made their appearance in human 
societies particularly in those periods of human history when 
vast majority of persons were naive and intellectually backward. 
Consequently masses of mediocre persons were highly influenced 
by the wise sayings and miraculous performances of thosé* 
exceptional persons. In modern terminology such persons may be 
‘described as extremely wise, powerful and creative persons with 
a great altruistic outlook. ‘Their wise sayings and deeds had 
ethico-religious significance. Hence, they became the originators 
of certain religious doctrines and institutions. Such persons 
‘generally became immortal persons after the termination of their 
‘gross bodies and they are still being adored and worshipped by 
generations of the progeny of disciples that the former left 
behind them. Large number of persons all over the world still 
remember them with great reverence and worship their images 
or their symbols or the works that they left behind them. The 
modes of worship of different groups of persons may differ, but 
the main purpose of worship of almost all religions is the same. 
Persons worship their respective ‘deities’ or ‘divine messengers’ 
‘or more appropriately ‘immortal persons’ so that nescience in the 
former may be overcome and they may have the apprehension of 
reality through direct communion with the latter. ‘The so-called 
‘deities’ or ‘divine messengers’ were actual human personalities 
who became immortal persons after the termination of, their 
gross bodies due to their relatively clear comprehension of reality 
and well-defined creative teleologies. ‘They have an intermediate 
status between human personalities and God. They are, therefore, 
not deities, but they are a particular type of immortal persons 
who" dre in touch with human personalities who are religiously 
predisposed, on the one hang, and with God, on the other. 
In’ genuine cases of prayer and worship certain immortal 
persons, who are usually referred’ to as deities, are invoked who 
‘respond to the sincere prayers of human personalities. In brief, 
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neither the conception of polytheism nor the conception of 
pantheism is philosophically consistent. 
What, them, is the nature of God? In our view, fod"is the 


Absolute. There is no distinction whatsoever between the nature , 


of God and that of the Absolute. God and the Absolute are- 
absolutely identical. What is, therefore, the yalue of two names 
for the same personality? Logically speaking it is unnecessary 
to have two names for the same infinite-eternal personality. We 
have preference for the term ‘the Absolute’ to the term ‘God’ 
~sfor two important reasons. Firstly, ‘the Absolute’ being identical 
with reality is expressed in neuter gender. Sex distinctions do- 
not pertain to immortal persons and the Absolute. Secondly, 
the Absolute being identical with reality is free from all anthro- 
pomorphic associations. In contrast with the term ‘the Absolute” 
the term ‘God’ has certain defects. Firstly, the term ‘God’ is 
expressed in the masculine gender, Certain Western philosophers. 
and theologians conceive God as the Cosmic Father. According 
to them, God is conceived as the first cause and the unmoved 
mover of all things in our world. Certain Oriental philosophers 
and theologians conceive the divine principle as -the Cosmic 
Mother. According to them, the Cosmic Mother is the matrix 
of all things that exist in our world. But philosophically 
speaking God is neither a masculine nor a feminine person, 
but He (more appropriately It) is a neuter person, who 
transcends all characteristics of male and female sexes. Strictly 
speaking, therefore, the term ‘God’ should be expressed in the 
neuter gender even though such an expression would be outrageous 
to the conventional use of the term. Secondly, the term ‘God’ has 
many anthropomorphic associations. God is usually conceived 
as gracious, kind, merciful, loving, benevolent, just and so on. 
The qualities of kindness, mercy, justice, benevolence and the like: 
do not pertain to the nature of God, but they are attributed tor 
the nature of God by human personalities. Most of the philo- 
sophical and religious doctrines concerning the nature gf, God, 
therefore, suffer from anthropo! orphic associations. Moreover, 
we find through a psychological analysis of various conceptions, 
of God and religious experiences of persons that the former ae 
generally the expressions of the apprehension of reality primaraly 
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from the emotional point of view. But those philosophers who 
attach „adequate importance to intellect in religious experience 
have 2 marked tendency in their views for identifying God with 


.the Absolute or reality. It is obvious, then, that the term ‘the 


Absolute’ is philosophically more satisfactory than the term ‘God’, 
The term ‘the Absolute’ is, therefore, definitely preferable to the 
term ‘God’, However, we do not suggest here that the term 
God has absolutely no significance in human experience. The 
existence of God as an appreciative personality has significance 
from religious point of view. Religion is to a very great extents“ 
a personal affair. ‘The subjective element is predominant in the 
religious experience of a human personality in the sense that 
the affective aspect is private and personal. A human personality 


_ tries to apprehend reality and commune with it from the emotional 


point of view. In religious experience there is exuberance of 
altruistic affect in the process of apprehension of reality, ‘The 
vision of a poet and that of a religious person are similar to a 
very great extent because they both try to apprehend reality 
primarily from the emotional point of view. The most con- 
spicuous difference between a visionary poet and a religious person 
mainly consists in the fact that whereas the former expresses his 
feeling in the form of harmony of lisguistic forms, the latter 
expresses his adoration for reality and various expressions thereof 
through exuberance of altruistic affect. Nobody can have clear 
and comprehensive apprehension of reality exclusively from the 
religious point of view. Religious experience gives only a partial 
view of reality to a human personality. ‘The method of apprehen- 
sion of reality that is diametrically opposed to the religious 
method of apprehension is the method of logical analysis. 
Whereas religion over-emphasizes the rôle of altruistic affect, 
logic over-emphasizes the role of intellectual analysis in the af pre- 
hension of reality. The epistemology of sciences tries to steer 
the midway between the unique methodologies of religion and 
logic.» Scientists rely mainly upon empirical confirmation for 
arriving at valid conclusions. ‘Shey neither reject actual facts 
of experience nor do they reject logical consistency. They 
believe in the actual facts of ekper*ence, but they also try to see 
that the actual facts of experience tally with some form of logical 
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consistency. Whereas logicians may even sacrifice facts of 


experience for doggedly sticking to consistency, scientists stick 
to facts of experience and try to correlate them with Some form 
of logical system, The epistemology of sciences remains mainly 
on the correlational level. Whereas scientists very seldom take 
speculative jump into the realm of the unknown, philosophers 
frequently take speculative jump into the realm of the empirically 
unknown and try to comprehend reality directly through the 
method vf intuitive apprehension. ‘The philosophical method of 

apprehending reality through intuitive method is the most direct 
and comprehensive form of knowing of all other methods of 
comprehension. ‘The methodologies of knowledge of religion, 
logic and sciences are imperfect compared to the methodology of 
philosophy. ‘The methodologies of sciences are superior to those 
of religion and logic in the sense that the former eliminate the 
drawbacks of both the methodologies and accept only their points 
of advantage. Of late there is a tendency in sciences to incorporate 
certain features of the methodology of philosophy. That is the 
reason why thoughtful persons have great faith in the episte- 
mology of sciences. However, we do not completely belittle the 
value of epistemology of religion. The epistemology of religion 
has the main characteristics of wonder, awe, marvel and the 
like on the apprehension of the most wonderful, and mysterious 
working of human lite, Nature and the cosmos. The feelings 
of wonder, awe and amazement in human personalities on the 
apprehension of the grand, majestic, sublime and mystic aspects 
of human existence, Nature and the cosmos constitute the 
affective tone behind the human urge to closely and clearly appre- 
hend the various aspects of reality. The affective tone in the 
epistemology of religion is one of the most important driving 
forces behind human urge to comprehend reality. Logicians, 
scientists and philosophers in the earlier stages of their attempts 
to investigate into the nature of reality derived immense inspira- 
tion from the affective tone of the epistemology of religion, » The 
epistemology of religion is the prirpordial method of comprehending 
reality. ‘That is the reason why religious leaders and schools, of 
religious thought were sotampant ih the earlier phases of human 
history. ‘The epistemology of sciences has stronger appeal fo 
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` thoughful human personalities than that of religion, which has 


been of late relegated to the background of human experience. 
The appeal of the epistemology of philosophy, particularly our 


, epistemology of philosophy, will be far stronger to creative persons 


than the epjstemology of sciences in its present form in not too 
distant future. Lately there has been a gradual transmutation 
of the epistemology of religion into those of certain social and 
behaviour sciences and perhaps there will be a similar transmuta- 
tion of the epistemology of sciences into that of philosophy. The 
epistemlogy of religion has not become completely extinct, but it» 
has undergone a process of transmutation in the contemporary 
period. The affective tone in the process of comprehension of 
reality which is a conspicuous feature of the epistemology of 
religion still persists in the epistemology of sciences and that of 
philosophy even in the contemporary period. However, the 
affective tone in the epistemology of sciences and that of philosophy 
is superior to the affective tone in the epistemology of religion 
because whereas the former is balanced and systematized parti- 
cularly by empirical verification and logical consistency, the latter 
has a tendency to ignore the claims of both empirical verification 
and logical consistency in favour of retaining the purity of its 
altruistic affect. It cannot be denied, however, that in spite of 
the process of transmutation which the altruistic affect of the 
epistemology of religion has undergone late:y due to the chastening 
effects of empirical verification and logical consistency it has a 
great value in apprehending reality either through the epistemology 
of sciences or through that of philosophy. Moreover, since all 
human personalities have affective aspects in their personalities 
religion which is the supreme matrix of all forms of altruistic 
affects has always some place in human life. Belief in the existence 
of God gives satisfaction to the emotional aspect of a human 
personality. 

In our view, God is the Absolute. There is absolute identity 
between the nature of the Absolute and the nature of God, Hence, 
in order to avoid repetition we shall not dilate on the nature of 
God. The nature of the Absolute that we described in the earlier 
chapters of this work holds good also of the nature of God. We 
would only like to emphasize here. that God has appreciation for . 
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the values that finite personalities create. God as the appreciator 
of values is usually described by philosophers as the ‘Ggd of 
Love’. But we have preference for the expression ‘God as the 
appreciator of values’ compared to the expression ‘God as the God 
of Love’ because the latter is associated with anthropomorphic 
associations. God appreciates the values created by finite per- 
sonalities, but he neither favours nor disfavours any one of the 
latter but He allows them to carve out their destinies by their 
own efforts. He has appreciation for the values that finite 

“personalities create, but He neither favours nor disfayours any 
person. He does not have direct relation with human perso- 
nalities. He has no necessity for responding to the prayers of 
finite personalities. Immortal persons who are usually known as 
‘deities’, ‘divine incarnations’ and the like respond to the sincere 
prayers of human personalities and ethically guide the latter. 
The comprehension of ordinary human personalities does not 
generally extend beyond the dimensions of our universe. Hence, 
ordinary human personalities do not generally have clear com- 
prehension of the nature of God who is indentical with the 
Absolute. However, jivanmuktas or persons with embodied 
release have the capability of holding communion with God 
through meditation; and God also orients His appreciative 
apprehension towards, the former. God does not predetermine 
the activities of human personalities either individually or 
collectively. Most philosophers and theologians erred in believ- 
ing that God predetermined all events of our world and many , 
such worlds. In our view, God completely transcends our 
universe which was created in the past as a cosmic value. Our 
universe and the various worlds which emerged out of it in 
the course of the cosmic evolution are governed by the laws 
of our cosmos. ‘The laws of our cosmos are nothing but the 
expressions of the teleological principle that our universe as a 
cosmic value partook of form God. Likewise various pheno- 
mena of Nature are governed by their respective laws, sath as 
physical phenomena are govewned by physical laws, living 
organism are governed by biological laws and so on. In other 
words, all phenomena’ of Nature are governed by their respective 
natural laws. ‘The natural laws of the various phenomena of 
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Nature are again the expressions of the teleogical principle that 
our universe partook of from God when the latter created it. God 
transcends our universe which is a cosmic value and innumerable 
such cosmic values that He perennially creates. Hence, the 
conception of divine control or predetermination of the various 
phenomena of Nature including human affairs is uncalled for. 
In our view, the laws of various sciences are provisionally 
sufficient for explaining the phenomena of Nature. ‘These laws 
will be quite sufficient in not too distant future when the concept 
of creative teleology is taken into consideration in explaining thé 
various phenomena of Nature. Certain biologists and psycho- 
logists have already explicitly or tacitly taken into consideration 
the concept of ‘creative teleology’ in explaining the behaviour of 
living organisms and human personalities. It is, therefore, quite 
possible for philosophers and scientists to arrive at a sufficiently 
consistent world-view even without the introduction of the concept 
of God provided the former have detailed knowledge of all the 
laws that govern the various phenomena of Nature. Cosmic 
values that God created are extremely different from one another 
because the creative teleology of the latter is supremely original. 
It is, therefore, quite likely that scientists may not be able to 
know exactly what is outside our universe by the epistemology 
of sciences. But perhaps scientists can know quite a lot about the 
hature of our universe and the laws in accordance with which the 
various phenomena of Nature operate by the epistemology of 
sciences even by completely ignoring existence of God. It is, 
therefore, true that for a scientist it makes practically no 
difference whether he has belief in the existence of God or not, 
for the various phenomena of Nature with which he is directly 
concerned are free from divine control. ‘The various aspect of 
the universe can be explained from the standpoint: of the inherent 
natural laws of the latter. God created cosmic values which 
persist as souvenirs of the past, but He did not create finite indi- 
vidudlg and object of our universe. Finite objects and indivi- 
duals of our universe came irio existence through the natural 
Process of evolution. i 4 

a Belief in the existence of Göd is mainly a matter of per- 
sonal altruistic affective attitude of a person towards reality. A 
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religious person who has an attitude of complete self-surrender 
to God and despises the methods of sciences, logic ane phifoso- 
phy does not acquire any special merit. His attitude is the 
expression of his ignorance. An atheist or an agnostic, on the 
other hand, who tries to apprehend reality by epistemology of 
sciences, logic and philosophy does not acquire any special 
demerit, His attitude is that of a cautious and critical observer. 
In other words, disbelief in the existence of God is not necessarily 
ea sin as it is generally believed by certain philosophers and 
theologians, Atheistic or agnostic attitude of a person in his 
disinterested love of knowledge is tantamount to the orientation 
of his knowing processes towards the apprehension of reality 
minus his affective attitude towards the latter. Belief in the 
existence of God produces a feeling of completeness in finite 
personalities in their process of comprehension of reality. The 
altruistic affect of finite personalities must be taken into consi- 
deration in the process of comprehension of reality. All aspects 
of human personality must be involved in the comprehension of 
reality for getting a wide perspective of the latter. Bhaktiyoga 
or the attitude of devotion towards God must from an integral 
aspect of an all-round methodology of knowledge, but as a 
method of knowing reality it is never sufficient by itself. ‘Those 
who consider bhaktiyogu or the attitude of devotion towards God 
as the only method of comprehending reality and despise the 
imethods of sciences and logic adopt the policy of ostriches which 
thrust their heads into heaps of sand at the sight of their enemies. 
The affective attitude towards God must from an integral aspect 
of the comprehensive method of apprehension of reality. ‘There 
is, thetefore, the importance of the belief in the existance of God 
and having religious feeling towards the latter. A creative person 
who has glimpses of intuitive apprehension of the nature of God 
has reverence for the infinity, eternity and perennial creativity of 
the latter. Religion of a creative person is not one of bling and 
uncritical credulity in the existence of God, but rather his reli- 
gious conviction is based upon tational understanding of the 
nature of God. Religion, gthergfore, must be fused into philo- 
_ sophy through the channel of logical consistency just as sciences 
merge into philosophy through the channel of axiology in the 
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general sense. Religion and sciences will reach the acme of per- 
fectiðn through their conflux with philosophy. The religious 
_ attitude of a creative person is not one of passive admiration for 
the glory of God or one of complete self-surrender in the presence 
of His supreme excellence or one of silent contemplation on 
His supreme creative teleology, but his attitude is one of appres 
ciation for the novel and original values that God perennially 
creates. Moreover, he himself creates his own novel and original 
values which are appreciated by God. Creativity is the universal, 
law of reality. Hence, a creative person cannot have clear com- 
prehension of the nature of God unless the latter is apprehended 
in the process of His perennial creative advance. The nature 
of God as the perennial creator of cosmic values can be appre- 
hended only when a creative person himself creates novel 
and original values through which he may, have glimpse into the 
central theme of creativity of reality. A creative person must 
plunge in the perennial stream of creativity in order to feel its 
living throb directly and intimately through actual contact with 
the latter. He may feel the living pulse of ceaseless creative 
advance of reality when he allows himself to be raised and elevated 
wave after wave of subtler and richer cosmic values that are 
being perpetually created by God. However, he is not’ a mere 
passive recipient of the undulations of creativity which are given 
expression to by God, but he also progressively creates his own 
novel and original values of increasing subtlety and richness so 
that the creative expressions of finite personalities and God from 
a harmonious concord. All values constitute the units of @ 
harmonious configuration because the former are the expressions 
of the same rhythm of creativity with its divergent offshoots. 
The religion of creative persons, therefore, reaches the acme of 
perfection when there is concord between the values that they 
create with the values that God Himself creates. Religious 
communion of finite personatities can, therefore, be established 
when the creative expressions of the former are in perfect con- 
cordance with the creative éxptessions of God; In other words, 
religion of creative persons, is nothing but mutual appreciation 
‘of values that are being incessantly created by finite personalities ; 
and God. God creates values that finite personalities appreciate 
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and God appreciates values that finite personalities create. In 
religious communion creative personalities are able to clearly and 
comprehensivenly appreciate the values that their fellpw-Weings 
and God create, and their own values are being appreciated by 
God. However, values are not created either by God or finite 
personalities with the sole end that they will be appreciated by 
*somebody. Both God and finite personalities create values for 
their own sake, Appreciation of values either by God or by finite 
personaléties is only incidental. It is true that there is harmonious 
enion between finite personalities and God in religious communion 
because the latter are engaged in mutual appreciation of their 
values which have relative stability. But the nature of finite 
personalities and God cannot be fully appreciated when the super- 
jections of creativity of the former transcend their creative 
expressions. In other words, religious communion cannot be fully 
established between finite personalities and God when the latter are 
in their creative advance. Superjection of creativity eludes com- 
prehension because it is fundamentally indeterminsitic in its mode 
of operation. Hence, it is impossible in principle for any finite 
personality to hold permanent and uninterrupted religious com- 
munion with God at any stage of his religious progress. Religious 
communion between finite personalities and God is bound to be 
fluctuating and unstable by its very nature because reality is 
Being-Becoming. Iteis only through the religion of creative 
personalities that the nature of God as Being-Becoming can be 
relatively clearly comprehended. Creative persons apprehend 
through their religion which fuses into philosophy through. the 
channel of logical consistency that God is the Absolute. They 
know that the terms ‘God’ and ‘the Absolute’ may be used 
intefthangeably: God is the Absolute and the Absolute is God. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE ABSOLUTE 


The problem of the Absolute had attracted the attention of 
many philosophers in all ages. Certain philosophers did not say% 
anything specifically regarding the nature of the Absolute, but 
they only made tacit reference to it, Kant made a sort of tacit 
reference to the existence of the Absolute. He maintained that, 
there was the ultimite reality or the noumenon behind the world 
of actual experience. He pointed out that we could know only 
the phenomenon, but not the noumenon. In his view, we can 
know the phenomena as they appear to us through the categories 
of our understanding, but we cannot know the things as they 
are in themselyes. We cannot transcend our experience in order 
to have a priori knowledge of things-in-themselves. ‘The 
principles of understanding are universal and necessary in their 
application to sensible phenomena, but they do not enable us to 
determine anything regarding the ultimate nature of things. 
We cannot, therefore, claim to establish an ontology, that is to say, 
a metaphysics of the ultimate reality. The nature of things-in- 
themselves or noumena is unknown. The value of the conception 
‘of the noumenon, in Kant’s view, is not positive, but negative. 
Its main purpose is to prevent us from assuming that objects of 
experience are things-in-themselves. The conception of noume- 
non is a limiting or problematic concept. However, even though 
Kant maintained that the nature of the noumenon is unknowable 
he did not deny its existence. Kant’s conception of the noumenon 
suggested the idea of the Absolute to some of the philosophers 
who succeeded him. 

Hamilton, Mansel and Herbert Spencer characterized the 
Absolute as Unknowable. Hamilton pointed out that the nature 
“of the ultimate reality could not be apprehended through the 
methiddis of sciences. In this view, the Absolute is unthinkable 
because it is unconditioned? T@think is to condition; and hence, 
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the Absolute cannot be thought because that would be thinking 
the unthinkable. Mansel also advanced a similar argument for 
justifying the unknowability of the Absolute. In his wew, when 
we are conscious of something we distinguish it from other, 
things. Distinction implies limitations of an object as distin- 
guished from other objects. Moreover, consciousness implies 
* relation between the knowing subject and the known object. 
‘There cannot be any consciousness without the relation between 
these tto factors. The consciousness of an object implies 
™arecognition or feeling of familiarity. It is evident, then, that 
consciousness of the Absolute is beyond the pale of our knowledge 
because the latter is unconditioned. Herbert Spencer elaborated 
the arguments advanced by Hamilton and Mansel. In his view, 
our knowledge is relative; it cannot go beyond the phenomenon, 
But the relative character of our knowledge presupposes the 
existence of the Absolute. The Absolute is the first cause of all 
things. Finite selves cannot know the nature of the Absolute 
because their knowledge is relative. The finite mind cannot grasp 
the nature of the infinite reality. ‘The infinite reality is unknown 
and unknowable. However, the existence of the Absolute cannot 
be denied in spite of the fact that the nature of the former 


He remarked that the views of Hamilton and 


cannot be known. s 
Mansel involved a great error. He pointed out that the relativity 


of our knowledge Hints at the positive existence of ultimate 
reality. ‘The very denial of the existence of the Absolute carries 
with it a tacit affirmation that it exists.2 We have indeterminate 
consciousness of the nature of the Absolute. The ultimate 
essence of things cannot be known by finite personalities. ‘The 
Unknowable is something which evokes in us the feelings of 
awe®and wonder. The Unknowable is the proper object of 
scientific religion for the former will perpetually evoke in us the 
desire to comprehend the reality which is beyond the scope of 
our experience. 

The idea of the Unknowable is an inadequat; 
concept. It does not adequately explain the 
We cannot legitimately regard® phenomenon 
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basically heterogeneous in their nature. Things as they appear 
are not fundamentally different from things as they are in 
themselves: Finite personalities generally make the distinction 
»between appearance and reality or phenomenon and noumenon 
only in the»imperfect stages of their knowledge. But, in fact, 
things as they appear reveal to us something at least of the nature 
of reality. We can certainly apprehend certain aspects of 
reality through the channels of the epistemology of sciences. It 
cannot be said, therefore, that reality or the Absolute is’ beyond 
the pale of our knowledge. We can certainly get certain clues#*’ 
to the nature of reality if we have sufficient knowledge of the 
ultimate constituents of the various phenomena of Nature and 
their laws of behaviour. It is true that we have not yet been 
able to fully know about the ultimate constituents of the various 
phenomena of Nature and the laws of their behaviour. But we 
cannot say that the nature of reality is unknowable. It cannot 
be said that it is fundamentally impossible for finite personalities 
to know the nature of ultimate reality. Scientists have been 
able to unravel some of the ultimate constituents of the various 
phenomena of Nature and the laws of their behaviour through 
the epistemology of sciences. Philosophers commit a grave error 
when they assert that the nature of reality cannot be known. 
The views of Hamilton, Mansel and Spencer are self-contradic- 
tory for, on the one hand, they maintainéd that the Absolute 
was unknowable and indescribable, and, on the other, that it was 
unconditioned, non-relational, unlimited and the like. Spencer's 
view reached the height of inconsistency when he characterized 
the Unknowable as an inscrutable Power.® If the Absolute was 
Unknowable, how could Spencer characterize it as a power? 
Moreover, Spencer’s view that the Unknowable is the proper 
object of religion seems to be an absurd idea. A negative and 
indeterminate idea cannot be the object of religious experience. 
An apotheosis of nescience cannot evoke religious consciousness 
in rational and teleological personalities. Spencer’s idea of the 
Unknowable, therefore, seems to be wrong. 

Whereas Kant, Hamilton and others stated the nature of 
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reality in vague or negative terms Fichte described the nature 
of reality in positive terms. Fichte transformed Kant’s idea of 
practical reason into an ontological principle. According to 
Fichte, reality is of the nature of will, ‘The Absolute is an active 
and a living principle. It is the dynamic and self determining 
spiritual process. The thought process of the Absolute is identical 
with practical reason. ‘The Absolute is an impersonal being. It 
is the universal active principle. ‘The universal will of the 

a Absolute manifests itself through finite egos. Finite egos are the 
entres through which the Absolute Ego manifests itself. They 
are the products of the universal creative principle. The 
Absolute is infinite and eternal, and hence, its creative activity 
never stops. It can never exhaust itself by creating finite egos. 
Ego is not a pure subject, but it is the synthesis of subject and 
object. It is both the subject and object in the process of its 
self-affirmation. Likewise ego and non-ego are not opposites, 
but rather non-ego is the product of ego. The Absolute is 
basically an ethical being. It realizes its ethical ideal through 
the creation of finite egos. Finite egos exist for fulfilling the 
purpose of the Absolute. The Absolute is the pure ethical will 
whose sole purpose consists in realizing the ethical ideal through 
finite egos. 

Fichte’s theory gf reality seems to be the expression of 
his speculative bias. Tt is difficult to conceive how the impersonal 
reality can be regarded as an ethical being. ‘The presence of 
ethical purpose in some being necessarily implies that such a 
being must have a teleological personality, Moreover, if the 
‘Absolute is a creative being as Fichte maintained, then it must 
be also a creative personality for creativity necessarily implies 
personality or something analogous to personality. Besides, 
Fichte erred in holding that the Absolute was of the nature of 
pure will, Even if it is taken for granted that the Absolute is 
spiritual or psychic in its nature, it cannot be asserted that the 
former is of the nature of pure will for an entity which has 
psychical aspect in it must have other aspects too of psyche in 
it, viz., cognition and feeling. Furthermore, the Absolute cannot 

| be regarded as air exclusfvelysethifal being for if the former is 
> creator of values it cannot be creator of ethical values alone: 
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It must be the creator of infinite variety of values including 
ethical, intellectual and esthetic values. Finally, in Fichte’s 
metaphysi¢al system finite personalities are reduced to mere 
' puppets in relation to the Absolute for the former are completely 
dependent ön the latter for their very existence and freedom, 
Fichte’s conception of the Absolute, therefore, seems to be 
philosophically unsatisfactory. 

Schelling maintained that the Absolute could not be regarded 
as either ego or non-ego. According to him, both ego and non- 
ego have their origin from some higher principle. ‘The Absolute” 
is equipollent from the subject and the object. It is the neutral 
principle. The Absolute expresses itself through Nature. Nature 
is pervaded by one principle. In the process of evolution what 
is implicit in Nature gradually becomes more explicit. Matter 
and mind are the different stages of the same evolutionary process. 
Self-conscious mind emerges from the unconscious Nature 
through the process of evolution. Nothing is static in the whole 
universe; everything is in constant flux, Reality is dynamic 
because it is rational and teleological. ‘The ideal and the real, 
the subject and the object are expressions of the Absolute. In 
the process of evolution the ideal becomes more real and reality 
becomes ideal. ‘The subject and object, ideal and real become 
identical with the Absolute. Such a state of reality can be 
apprehended through intellectual intuition? 

Schelling’s conception of the Absolute is vague. It is 
difficult to conceive an impersonal reality to be the source of the 
evolutionary process. It is difficult conceive how a neutral 
principle can have any creative teleology. Schelling did not 
clearly explain how and why the evolutionary process took 
place. A neutral principle cannot have strictly speaking any 
creative purpose. Schelling’s conception of the Absolute, there- 
fore, seems to be philosophically inconsistent. 

Hegel maintained that reality was neither purely subjective 
like -Fichte’s conception of the pure Ego nor like Schelling’s 
conception of neutral principle, but that it was the all-pervading 
Spiritual principle. According to Hegel, the Absolute is imma- 
nent in the universe and does net transcend it, The Absolute 
i$ the highest synthesizing principle which unifies the world w 
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experience. The universe is the self-objectification of the 
Absolute. ‘The Absolute is self-fulfilled because it is devoid of 
contradictions. It has no opposition to overcome. But is spite of 
its self-fullfilled nature the Absolute is self-fulfilling, It differ-. 
entiates itself in spite of its pure indentity. The Absolute Idea 
is identity-in-difference. ‘The differences are the self-expressions 
of the Absolute. However, differentiations of reality do not 
exist apart from the Absolute, but they are the integral parts of 
the Absolute Idea. ‘The Absolute fullfils its nature through its 
Self-differentiations. Reality divides and distinguished itself 
through the dialectic process. The process of self-fulfilment is 
the principle contradiction, ‘The Absolute realizes itself when 
the object stands in opposition to the subject. The Absolute is 
ultimately both subject and object at the same time. ‘The self- 
fulfilment of the Absolute is a logical precess. The Absolute is. 
the dynamic principle. Becoming is the foundation and 
presupposition of its Being. It is the Absolute Idea. In the 
dialectic process of the Absolute a triadic movement takes place, 
viz., the process of movement from a thesis to an antithesis, and 
by their mutual interaction to a synthesis. A synthesis transcends. 
a thesis and an antithesis. But when a systheis is reached it again. 
posits itself and asserts a thesis of a new thriad, When dialec- 
tical movement culminates into synthesis the stage that is arrived 
at is more perfect-and comprehensive than the previous synthesis. 
Syntheses become more and more prefect and comprehensive 
through the dialectic process. Each systhesis resolves the con- 
tradictions of thesis and antithesis and harmonizes their 
opposition into a higher unity. The dialectic movement of reality 
is a logical movement of categories. The three categories of 
Beiag, Non-Being and Becoming are the different stages of the 
same dialectic movement. ‘These categories cannot be separated 
from one another into water-tight compratments, but they are 
fundamentally identical and pass into one another.. The dialectic 
process of- reality originates from the original identity. Diver- 
sity of Nature is the result of the dialectic movement of” tality. 
The dialectic movement is r&tional. Reason is the commom 
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element of all things in the universe. It works itself out through 
the universe. It is the universal principle of existence, movement 
and process. Reality is identical with reason. Material objects 
jare also spiritual in their nature. All that exists is nothing but 
reason. Hence, the Absolute or reality is self-contained. ‘The 
Absolute Idea pervades the whole of reality. Pure reason is the 
basis of all existence. ‘The Absolute Idea finally harmonizes all 
lower categories into a higher systhesis and resolves their opposi- 
tion. The Absolute Idea or universal reason is the ultimate reality. 
Universal reason does not require any further reason to explain” 
it. The Absolute is self-contained. Thought and Being are 
identical. ‘The ideal and real are correlative terms. ‘The ideal 
is real, and the real is ideal. ‘The ideality is not something outside 
reality, but it is identical with it. The real is rational and the 
rational is real. 


Hegel’s panlogism is open to various objections. In his view, 
reality is thoroughly rational. Reality is apotheosized. Perry 
pointed out that Hegel’s absolute idealism was due to his 
‘speculative bias’ for reducing everything to a unity. But the 
unity and identity of the Hegel’s system seems to be a pure 
abstraction. If we carry his view to its logical conclusion we find 
that his conception of the Absolute is merely a logical concept. 
Besides this, the dialectical movement of reality of Hegel’s 
metaphysical system seems to be of a mecuanical rather than of 
a teleological nature. But if the dialectical movement of reality 
is not teleological in its nature, it cannot be regarded as a rational 
movement. If reality were rational in its nature, it would not 
necessarily follow a fixed and pre-determined course, but would 
aim at the creation of innumerable novel values. Rational move- 
ment is not identical with a mechanical pattern of movement. 
„Moreover, it seems that Hegel’s philosophical system does not 
leave room for lower categories for the sole purpose of the 
Absolute, in his philosophy, seems to consist in transforming lower 
categories into higher categories. If the Absolute is perfectly 
tational, it is questionable how the lower categories emerge out of 
the dialectical movement of the former. Strictly speaking, there- 
fore, there seems to be no roors for. evilperror and imperfection in 
segel’s theory of reality which is thoroughly rational. Croce aptly > 
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remarked that in Hegel’s view the entire history of the world was 
considered to be ‘sacred’,’ Hence, the dialectical process of geality 
leaves no room for lower categories. Further, the Absolute being 
the most perfect reality, it cannot strictly speaking express itself” 
through lower categories. If the Absolute is already self-fulfilled, 
why does it express itself through lower categories? Hegel’s 
metaphysical system seems to be static in its final analysis which 
Hegel himself admitted at times. In that case evil, error, ugli- 
ness, pain, suffering, change, evolution and so on are reduced to 
mere appearances. Moreover, Hegel’s view seems to be one- 
sided when he regarded the Absolute as a purely rational Being. 
But if the Absolute is psychical or spiritual in its nature it must 
have in its nature the aspects of feeling and will. Besides, the 
Absolute must have a physical aspect associated with its psychi- 
cal aspect, for reality as pure thought cannot exist without its. 
association with a psycho-physical personality. Croce aptly 
remarked that Hegel criticised Schelling for conceiving the 
Absolute as a substance rather than a subject, but that the con- 
ception of reality of the former could not be thought as a subject 
or more precisely could not be thought at all. Hegel’s philosophi- 
cal system leaves no room for spontaneous and teleological 
creation. Everything in Hegel’s view of reality is reduced to 
dead level of logical necessity. William James aptly commented 
that in Hegel’s view of reality everything was reduced to a ‘dead 
level of mere fate’? Hegel’s conception of the Absolute, there- 
fore, seems to be metaphysically inadequate. 

Whereas Hegel maintained that the Absolute was immanent 
in Nature, Bradley maintained that the former transcended the 
latter. Bradley claimed that we had certain and definite know- 
ledge of Absolute. He observed that the very denial of the 
knowability of the Absolute indicated a tacit admission of its 


knowability.2 In his view, reality is one individual experience."° 
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The experience of the Absolute is higher than finite experiences. 
The Absolute is undifferentiated and all-inclusive experience. 
‘The difference between the nature of finite experiences and the 
Absolute experience consists in the fact whereas finite experiences 
` are partial, fragmentary and incomplete, the Absolute is 
undifferentiated and self-consistent. The Absolute is sentient 
experience within which everything falls." Experience is the 
ontological stuff which embraces all phenomenal distinctions in a 
unity, The Absolute experience is beyond the distinction of sub-_ » 
ject and object. It is experience as such or pure sentience. 
The Absolute experience is the whole in which distinctions can ` 
be made, but in which distinctions do not exist.* ‘The nature 
of reality cannot be further explained. It can be only said that 
reality is tantamount to pure sentience which embraces all finite 
experiences in an organic unity. ‘The Absolute is one all-inclusive 
“experience in which all partial diversities are united in a concord.” 
It is not a mere agglomeration of fragmentary and atomistic 
elements of experience, but it is a single systematic whole. All 
phenomenal distinctions are merged in the all-inclusive experience 
of the Absolute. The Absolute is a single undivided whole. 
There cannot be any possibility of any thing outside or beyond 
the all-inclusive whole of the Absolute, All forms of experience 
are not ultimately real. Nevertheless, each existing entity is a 
form of the real and is essential for understanding the nature 
of the whole reality. Existence of every kind is a form of 
reality even though it may not be the highest reality. The 
Absolute is the ultimate criterion of truth and reality. 
Reality is identical with itself. It is devoid of contradictions 
and discords. It is the principle of non-contradiction Ñt is 
the systematic whole which leaves no room for. discord and 
discrepancy. It is the ultimate criterion of truth in the sense 
that it is self-consistent. Anything that falls short of this criterion 
ras an appearance," Self-discrepant entities are not real. The 
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Absolute criterion of truth rules out all inconsistencies. Reality 
possesses truth as its mecessary character. In other words, 
reality must be identical with truth. Reality as a whole is self- 
consistent and true. But there are aspects within reality which * 
are fragmentary, partial and incomplete, and which cannot be 
regarded as absolutely true. Nevertheless, these partial truths 
are made absolutely true when they are harmonized into a concord 
in the systematic unity of the whole. The ultimate truth 
removes all inconsistencies and contradictions. ‘The Absolute is 
the ultimate criterion of self-consistency and coherence. ‘The 
absolute criterion cannot be demonstrated by any direct proof, 
but our mode of judgment indirectly proves that it is positively 
exists. It denies inconsistency and thereby affirms that it is self- 
consistent." It has not only internal harmony and coherence, but 
it is all-inclusive for it excludes nothing to limit and condition it. 
All partial discords are finally reconciled with the harmonious 
whole. ‘The Absolute as the self-consistent whole has individuality. 
Self-consistency is the principle of individuation. ‘The Absolute 
alone is the genuine individual for it fulfils the criterion of 
individuality. The idea of a complete system and the idea of 
individuality are synonymous. However, in spite of the fact that 
the Absolute is an individual it is not person. The Absolute is not 
personal because it is, personal and yet something more. It is 
superpersonal.® It is the felt totality. It is perfect in the sense 
that it is all-inclusive, complete and coherent. There is no progress 
or growth in the Absolute. ‘The Absolute is eternally perfect. It 
is self-fulfilled. It is not striving towards any goal. ‘There is 
nothing outside the Absolute towards which it can strive or move. 
The Absolute which is complete, all-embracing and self-consistent 
is the only eternally perfect being. It is Being, and not 
Becoming, It is the Being in which there is no division of con- 
tent from existence. It is immediate experience in which 
the various elements are inseparably conjoined, but not con- 
nected. It is positive in its nature because it includes everything 
that possibly exists. Everything that exists contributes to the 
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harmony of the whole. Finite appearances are transmuted and 
dissolved into the unity of the Absolute, even though they are 
not changéd alike.” The Absolute is not pure identity, but it is 
identity-in-difference. The plurality of appearances are reconciled 
and perfected in the unity of the Absolute. The Absolute is of 
the nature of feeling. Feelings involve a sort of togetherness in 
which the independence of reals is destroyed. Feeling is the 
ultimate criterion of value, truth and reality.’ It cannot be 
known how finite appearances are reconciled within the ‘unity of 


the Absolute,2# o“ 


Bradley’s view is open to many criticisms. He maintained 
that the Absolute was non-contradictory in its nature, and 
yet he used finite categories, which were the sources of con- 
tradictions, to dilate on the nature of the Absolute. He used 
the terms ‘totality,’ ‘whole’, ‘harmony,’ ‘unity’ and the like to 


describe the nature of reality. Finite categories cannot be . 


strictly speaking be applied to reality which is beyond all finite 
criteria of judgment. R. W. Church commented that finite per- 
sonalities could have no possibility of obtaining knowledge of 
the Absolute which was beyond all relations with relational way 
of thinking.** H. W. Carr remarked that we could not claim 
Positive knowledge of reality even if it was assumed that we were 
in the possession of the absolute criterion of reality for until the 
criterion of reality was empirically tested we could not have 
knowledge of reality. R. D. Mack brought out another point of 
inconsistency in Bradley’s method of thinking. He remarked 
that in spite of the fact that Bradley considered immediate feeling 
to be the true method of knowing the Absolute, yet he used an 
intellectualistic criterion for apprehending the nature of the 
latter." H. W. Knox vehemently criticized Bradley’s principle 
of ‘absolute criterion’ and tried to show that the latter’s principle 
of non-contradiction was itself self-contradictory. He remarked 
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that if self-contradictory belief was possible, then the principle 
of non-contradiction was false, and that if, on the ctherhand, 
self-contradictory belief was impossible, then the principle had no, 
application. He pointed out that the principle of non-contradiction 
did not apply to appearance, and consequently that self-contradic- 
tion was unthinkable.” Bradley's distinction between appearance 
and reality, self-contradiction and non-contradiction is philoso- 
phically untenable. He maintained that the Absolute was some- 
thing more than the totality of appearances. But he could never 
explicitly say what that something more was. He frequently 
characterized the Absolute as a ‘harmony’ and a ‘higher and 
richer kind of experience.’ But all such concepts as ‘harmony’, 
‘order’, ‘richer experience’ and the like are value concepts. ‘These 
value concepts are human in their nature; and hence, they cannot 
be legitimately applied to the ultimate Being which transcends 
all finite categories. Bradley’s conception of the Absolute as a 
higher and richer kind of experience seems to be nothing but a 
rhetorical expression.2* 

Bosanquet’s conception of the Absolute is very similar to 
that of Bradley. In his view, reality is spiritual through and 
through. Reality is the all-inclusive and individualized system 
of experience. ‘he harmonious spiritual reality is itself the 
Absolute. The Absolute is the totality of experience. It is the 
complete and self-consistent whole in which all differences are 
preserved in a unity. Finite personalities are transmuted and 
rearranged in the Absolute.2® The Absolute includes everything 
within itself. It is the highest truth and value. All contradic- 
tions are resolved and harmonized in the Absolute.” ‘The Absolute 
has tsue individuality and value. Finite individuals come to 
possess their true meaning and value when they become identical 
with the Absolute. While Bradly dismissed intellectual analysis 
as the inadequate method of apprehending the nature of reality, 
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Bosanquet emphasized its importance. Bosanquet did not make 
any sharp, distinction between experience and thought. In his 
„view, thought presupposes experience. ‘Thought is universal in 
its nature. It is not only the essence of mind, but it is also the 
essence of material objects so that the entire reality is an indivi- 
dualized logical system, ‘The Absolute is a rational system, and 
its nature can be known if the alternative logical possibilities are 
properly understood. ‘The logical coherence of the Absolute is 
identical with the unity of values of the latter. Values pervade 
the entire reality. The Absolute is impersonal experience. It i$ 
not a self or a subject or a personality.*° Being perfect it has 
neither will nor purpose. It has no teleology in the sense that 
it is not realizing its purpose through the creation of the universe 
and finite personalities. It is not directing the cosmic evolution. 
Values are eternally realized in the Absolute. ‘The Absolute is 
eternally perfect. The supreme principle of value is wholeness, 
completeness and individuality. Individuality is the true criterion 
of value. The Absolute transmutes and absorbs all finite 
experiences so that they may attain their true meaning and value. 
Reality as a logical system is not teleological in its nature since 
all values are eternally realized in it. 

Bosanquet’s view is open to the same criticisms that were 
mentioned against Bradley’s view. ‘The main point of difference 
between the views of Bradley and Bosanquet lies in the fact that 
while Bradley belittled the importance of intellect in apprehending 
the nature of reality, Bosanquet gave due emphasis to it. 
However, Bosanquet made a mistake when he asserted that the 
Absolute was essentially a rational being. If the Absolute is 
psychical in. its nature, it cannot be exclusively intellectual,in its 
nature to the exclusion of the feeling and volitional aspects of 
the latter. Further, Bosanquet’s view seems to be wrong when 
he pointed out that the Absolute is identical with value itself, 
A value has meaning only with -reference to a creator or an 
apprétiator of values. A value cannot have full significance 
Without its reference to any personality: Bosanquet’s conception 
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of the Absolute which is impersonal cannot, therefore, be regarded 
as identical with value. 

A. E. Taylor's view of the Absolute has a close affinity” with 
the views of Bradley and Bosanquet. In agreement with Bradley 
‘Taylor regarded reality as experience and he accepted Bosanquet’s 
principle of non-contradiction for judging the nature of reality. 
According to Taylor, reality is experience in the sense that it is 
immediate feeling or apprehension. Reality is self-consistent. The 
systematic unity of reality which is internally coherent is itself 
the Absolute, In opposition to the views of Bradley and Bosanquet 
Taylor maintained that the Absolute had teleology and that the 
telelogies of finite personalities were identical with the teleology 
of the Absolute. It can be said that there is harmony of the 
teleologies of finite personalities with the teleology of the Absolute 
on the ground that the entire reality is a systematic unity." The 
Absolute as a coherent system of experience is the true individual. 
However, the Absolute is not a self. The conception of the 
self necessarily involves the idea of the not-self. The Absolute 
being an internally coherent system is devoid of discordant 
elements, and as such it is not opposed by the non-self.. Therefore, 
the Absolute cannot be regarded as a self because it is a perfectly 
harmonious system of experience. Nevertheless, it may be said 
that the Absolute is a society of selves.** The Absolute as a 
society of selyes has some unity and continuity of purpose. In 
brief, the Absolute is a teleological principle even though it is 
not self or a person. 

Taylor’s view suffers from the same difficulties as those of 
Bradley and Bosanquet. His view is open to certain other 
criticisms that have not already been pointed out against the views 
of Badley and Bosanquet. It is difficult to conceive, for instance, 
how different selves constituting the Absolute can have one single 
purpose. ‘The Absolute cannot have teleology because it is imper- 
sonal in its nature, -If reality is teleological in its nature it must 
necessarily have a personality for teleology can subsist onl in 
a personality or something analogous to it. Taylor’s view ot the 
Absolute, therefore, seems to be fhilosophically inconsistent. , 
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J. E. McTaggart maintained in agreement with Taylor that 
the Absolute was a society of selves. In his view, the entire 
reality is ‘spiritual in its nature. Nothing but conscious beings 
exists. Physical phenomena are appearances. ‘The Absolute 
is differentiated. It is not a pure unity which engulfs all diversities 
within itself. It is a plurality of selves. It is the systematic unity 
of spiritual beings. It is a society of selves though it is not itself 
a self. Finite selves are real and eternal. The Absolute is not 
a self-conscious personality though it is itself a unity‘ of self- 
conscious individuals. Unity exists for the parts, but the parte 
do not necessarily exist for the unity because the parts can exist 
by themselves. ‘The Absolute is a society of independent and 
real selves. It is like a college or a club which is composed of 
self-conscious and independent individuals, and yet it is not itself 
a person.*® Finite selves are persons because they are unique 
by virtue of their self-consciousness. They are conscious of their 
exclusiveness from one another. But the Absolute being all- 
inclusive it does not exclude anything. It has nothing outside it 
from which it can distinguish itself. Hence, the Absolute cannot 
be regarded as a person because it has no not-self. Finite indi- 
viduals are not lost or dissolved in the Absolute, but rather they 
retain their uniqueness in the latter. 

McTaggart’s view is open to certain criticisms. According 
to him, the Absolute consists of eternally independent selves. 
Evidently, then the Absolute does not leave any room for physical 
objects and living organisms. Material objects, plants and animals 
are not appearances as McTaggart believed. ‘They have real 
existence even though they do not possess personalities in the 
strict sense of the term. Besides, finite selves cannot be regarded 
as differences of the Absolute if they are not aspects of a con- 
scious whole. The parts which constitute the totality of the 
Absolute cannot be regarded as differentiations of that very 
totality. This involves a logical contradiction. 

Vibereas McTaggart made a distinction between the Absolute 
and God Royce maintained that the Absolute and God were 
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identical. According to Royce, the Absolute is a self-conscious 
personality. It is not purely intellectual in its nature, but, it is 
fundamentally volitional in its nature. God who is identical with 


with the Absolute is an omniscient and all-inclusive being. It can” 


be conceived in advance of any proof that God is a being who 
posses knowledge, insight and wisdom.’ He is self-contained 
pure experience and the source of universal truth. After having 
enumerated the characteristics of the Absolute or God, Royce 
raised the question whether the nature of the latter could be appre- 
Rended by finite personalities. Royce observed that the nature 
of the Absolute could not be apprehended by finite personalities 
for their knowledge was limite. Nevertheless, in the same breath 
Royce pointed out that the very ignorance of finite personalities 
of the nature of the Absolute indicated that there was the Absolute 
which human personalities were capable of knowing.** According 
to Royce, the Absolute is a self. It thinks and experiences. It 
is the concrete unity of eternally realized truth. Its thought is 
self-fulfilled. ‘The world cannot be causally explained, but the 
Absolute possesses it as a fact. The Absolute sustains the evolu- 
tionary process of the universe. It is a living person and it 
expresses itself through finite individuals and objects. Values 
are eternally realized in the Absolute. The Absolute is eternally 
perfect. The values, created by finite personalities have no 
significance for the Absolute because it is eternally perfect.* 
Royce’s view is open to certain criticisms. On the one hand, 
Royce maintained that it was not possible for finite personalities 
to apprehend the nature of the Absolute due to the limitations 
of their understanding, and, on the other, he described the nature 
of thg former with the aid of finite categories. This is a definite 
inconsistency in his way of thinking. Further, Royce emphasized 
the volitional and ethical aspects of the nature of the Absolute. 
How could he say with certainty that the Absolute was funda- 
mentally volitional and ethical in its nature when he admitted 
that finite personalities did not have clear understanding 4 the 
nature the Absolute since their ¢cnowledge was limited, But if 
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it is taken for granted that the Absolute has a personality, on 
whategrounds could Royce say that the former was fundamentally 
volitional and ethical in its nature? If the Absolute has a per- 
sonality, it,must have other aspects of a personality too apart 
from its volitional aspect. Moreover, Royce believed that the 
Absolute was static in its nature which left no room for further 
series of events within it. This statement of Royce is incon- 
sistent with his earlier statement that the Absolute is yolitional 
and ethical in its nature. If ethical will does not actually express , 
itself through overt activity, it has virtually no significancé, 
Royce’s conception of the eternally self-fulfilled Absolute cannot 
satisfactorily account for change, evolution, progress and so on. 
Furthermore, finite personalities are reduced to mere puppets in 
Royce’s metaphysical system because the will of the Absolute 
works through the wills of finite personalities. ‘They cannot be 
regarded as unique individuals if they are mere conduit pipes of, 
the will of the Absolute, In its final analysis Royce’s conception 
of the Absolute has the semblance of a ‘block universe.’ 

H. Rashdall gave a new conception of the nature of the 
Absolute. According to him, the Absolute is the unity of God 
and finite selves. God is not infinite, but he is a finite personality 
He is not identical with the Absolute. The Absolute is not a 
self-conscious personality, but it is an impersonal unity of God 
and finite selves? It is infinite and all-inclusive, but it is not 
itself a self-conscious personality. All separate ‘centres of con- 
sciousness’ are the manifestations of a single Being“? The 
Absolute is a totality of God and finite selves. 

Rashdall’s view is inconsistent in many ways. If the Abso- 
lute is an impersonal unity, how can it express itself through 
finite ‘centres of consciousness’? How can a non-teleological pure 
Being create an eternal and omniscient God? If God is charac- 
terized as ‘eternal’ as Rashdall does it, then how can it be said 
that the former was created by the Absolute for the term ‘eternal’ 
by sts*accepted definition means beginningless and endless existence 
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of some reality. Further, if the Absolute is nothing more than 
a totality of finite selves and God, how can it be regarded as 
the creator of the latter? Moreover, if the Absolute, is nothing 
but an aggregate of finite selves and God, where and how are 
material objects and lower forms of living organisms sustained? 
Rashdall’s view, therefore, seems to be philosophically inconsistent. 

James Ward also regarded the Absolute as a totality of finite 
spirits and God. He repudiated the conception of an all-inclusive 
and menistic Absolute because in such a view the individualities 
of finite selves were obliterated within the absolute unity. In 
his view, the doctrine of absolute monism is like a lion’s den 
where all pluralities disappear? It is very difficult to find the 
existence of diversities in the Absolute, if the latter is an all- 
absorbing unity. Ward admitted that there was unity and 
harmony amongst finite selves, but he repudiated the idea that 
the latter were completely annuled and dissolved in the Absolute. 
He maintained that finite God and finite selves were preserved 
in the Absolute with their unique individualities. In his view, 
God and finite spirits constitute the Absolute. ‘The Absolute 
has neither personality nor self-consciousness.* It is an imper- 
sonal aggregate of conscious personalities. 

Ward’s view is open to the same objections that were levelled 
against Rashdall’s view. However, there are a few objections 
which must be mentioned specifically in connection with Ward's 
conception of the Absolute. Ward maintained that finite selves 
were arranged in a hierarchy with God as the final limit since the 
latter was the primus inter pares. It appears, therefore, on the 
analysis of Ward’s view that the Absolute has definite boundaries 
determined by the termini of the series of finite selves. Tt is 
obvious, then, that in Ward's metaphysical system the Absolute 
in finite in its nature. If the Absolute is finite, the question 
immediately arises: what is outside this finite reality? Ward's 
conception of the Absolute which is identical with a hierarchy of 
selves, therefore, seems to be philosophically inadequate. 

In the preceding few pages the views of a few philosophers 
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on the nature of the Absolute were discussed and they were 
found to be unsatisfactory in some respects or the other. We 
shall now make a brief reference to the views of a few philo- 
sophers who said something on the nature of reality even though 
they did not say anything on the nature of the Absolute. 

Whereas idealists regard reality as essentially spiritual, 
mental and divine, materialists deny the existence, of God, spirit, 
soul and the like altogether. Marx, an ardent advocate of 
materialistic philosophy, gave a thoroughly materialistic, inter- 
pretation of reality. He drew inspiration from Hegel whose 
dialectical method he accepted, and abandoned his idealistic inter-" 
pretation of reality. Marx maintained that reality was material 
in its nature and that it was moving in a dialectical manner. 
The theory of dialectical materialism of Marx was developed 
and elaborated by Engels, Lenin, Stalin and others. According 
to the theory of dialectical materialism, nothing in the universe 
is final, absolute, divine and sacred. There is no conscious purpose 
in the evolution of the world. Everything in Nature is relative, 
changing and transitory. Material motion takes place due to the 
struggle of opposites. Stalin observed that evolution of Nature 
was not a harmonious process, but rather it took place through 
struggle of opposites which was inherent in things.*° Contradic- 
tions in Nature are overcome through the process of material 
motion. But if contradictions are once for, all disposed of that 
would lead to absolute truth and terminate the history of the 
world.” Laws of material motion operate blindly in all aspects 
of Nature. Material movement has objective existance and it 
is reflected in human consciousness.‘7 Consciousness or psyche 
does not exist independently of the human brain, but the former 
is a product of the latter.“* Consciousness is only ean 
epiphenomenon of matter. Thought originates from actual 
experience. For instance, the concepts of numbers have been 
derived from actual counting on fingers.4° ‘Thought is due to 
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reflection of matter on human brain, There is transition from 
quantitative changes to qualitative changes, and from old quali- 
tative states to new qualitative states through the edialéctical 
movement of material reality. There is perpetual ascendency 
from lower to higher categories in the course of the dialectical 
moyement of material reality. In brief, reality is material in its 
nature. 

It is an undeniable fact that reality has a material or physical 
aspect fer emphasizing which the credit is due to Marx and his 

è followers, But an exclusively materialistic interpretation of reality 
B onesided. If material motion is to retain its ‘rational kernel’, 
it must recognize the existence of a teleological principle to give 
orientation to the former. ‘The dialectical movement of material 
reality presupposes the existence of some sort of psychical or 
teleological principle without which logical movement of the 
former is impossible. ‘The views of materialistic philosophers 
that mind was an epiphenomenon of matter is as dogmatic as the 
views of idealists who maintained that matter was the epipheno- 
menon of mind. Marx and his followers overdid their job when 
they over-emphasized the physical aspect of reality. 

A, N. Whitehead rejected both exclusively idealistic and 
exclusively materialistic interpretations of reality. According to 
him, reality is made up of actual entities or actual occasions. 
Actual entities are ultimate realities. Each actual entity has a 
physical pole and a mental pole. It is a subject in the sense that 
it is a unity of subjective experience and it is an object in the 
sense that the superject emerges from the object. Subject and 
object are the two aspects of the same reality. Actual entities 
as moments of experiences perish and the impressions of perish- 
ing qmtities are transmitted to succeeding ones. Reality is a 
continuous process of change. ‘The dynamic process of reality 
is oriented towards creativity. ‘There is continual transcendence 
of actual entities which leaves room for ever-changing novelty 
and originality. A new thing can arise only when an old one has 
made room for it by disappearing from the scene. An ‘ttual 
entity dies in order to be born Ggain in the succeeding entity." 
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Actual entities perish, but they do not change. Thus, there is no 
motion in an actual entity; it is where it is! Eternal objects are 
the iflgredients or characteristics of things. They are the various 
potentialities for the specific determination of acts. An actual 
entity is a particularization of an eternal object. There is 
ingression of an eternal object into an actual entity? Particulars 
perish, but eternal objects or essences persist. Eternal objects 
are not entities, but they are eternal principles or pure possibi- 
lities. ‘They have existence independent of actual » entities. 
Creativity is nothing but actualization of potentiality.’ God has “ 
established the original world-order and set the rules under which 
everything operates. ‘There is no possibility of chaos in the world 
as God is immanent in it.* He is the embodiment of good element 
in it. He tries to establish the best possible world by struggling 
against evil aspects of the universe. He is the infinite super- 
actual entity in which actual entities have their being. 
Whitehead’s view is open to certain criticisms in spite of 
the fact that he tried to arrive at a consistent theory of reality. 
His view seems to be dogmatic when he stated that God was 
the source of world-order, embodiment of goodness and fighter 
against the forces of evil and so on. If God is the author of 
the world-order and the law giver of actual entities, how can 
Whitehead account for the objective existence of evils, errors, 
inperfections and the like in the universd ? The conception of 
God who is struggling against evil does not seem to be philoso- 
phically convincing. Moreover, Whitehead’s conception of actual 
entities as perishing entities does not seem to be scientifically 
tenable because stability, identity and continuity cannot be satis- 
factorily accounted for from the standpoint of such a view. 
Further, it is difficult to conceive how sustained purpose can be 
adequately explained if reality is considered to be flux of perishing 
actual entities. Besides, it is difficult to conceive how forms, 
patterns and essences of objects and individuals always are and 
they, have independent being other than actual entities. Tf eternal 
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objects have reality of their own, what is their mode of existence 
in spatio-temporal continuum? Whitehead could not give a 
satisfactory answer to this question. Finally, Whitehead’s 
conception of reality as an organic unity seems to be inadequatee 
for one cannot account for independence and freedom of finite 
individuals in such a scheme of existence. 

Problems ‘of philosophy, particularly ontological problems, 
were gradually relegated to the background due to the tremendous 
` impact òf the rapidly developing pure sciences since the beginning 

«f the twentieth century. ‘Two conspicuous tendencies were found 
in recent philosophy. One group of philosophers became more 
interested in human problems than on problems of reality and 
the other group of philosophers were mainly concerned with 
showing the meaninglessness of the propositions of metaphysics 
tather than making any positive contribution to human knowledge. 

Existentialism, which has lately swayed a group of intellectuals 
of the contemporary period; is more concerned with solving the 
problems of human personalities in relation to the world rather 
than with solving the fundamental problems of the world itself. 
It has very little interest in the theoretical problems of reality 
and expressions thereof. According to this theory, existence is 
prior to being or essence. There is no pre-established pattern 
of human existance. Jean-Paul Sartre, one of the contemporary 
existentialist philosophers, maintained that human, existence had 
no meaning a priori, but that human personalities gave meaning 
to it by their free choice. Some of the existentialist philoso- 
phers deny the existence of the Absolute or God. The main 
theme of the existentialist philosophy centres round the problems 
of human personality and human freedom. Existentialism has, 
therefore, a strong humanistic tendency. It seems that the exis- 
tentialist pholosophers abandoned their attempts to tackle the 
problems of reality mainly due to their defeatist mentality produced 
by the futility of earlier philosophers to give satisfactory answers 
to the various problems of reality. It is possible that thig move- 
ment in philosophy may be as Shortlived as the Pragmatism of 
William James and Behaviourism of J. B. Watson. a 
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Another moyement which was launched against traditional 
philosophy with a greater belligerent attitude than that of Exis- 
tentiallsts was by Logical Positivists. The main task of Logical 
,Positivists consists in analysing the sentences of metaphysics and 
showing that they are meaningless. According to them, all state- 
ments which are made on the nature of reality from the philo- 
sophical point of view are meaningless because they have not been 
empirically verified. Ludwing Wittgenstein observed that all 
flaws in the conclusions of traditional philosophy were®due to 
unsatisfactory use of language.” He, therefore, tried to find, 
out the conditions of accurate symbolism and logically perfect 
language in which sentences would have precise and clear meaning, 
In his view, in a logically perfect language there must be some 
correspondence between the structure of a sentence and the 
structure of a fact. The object of philosophy is to clarify and 
elucidate propositions in spite of the fact that atomic facts of 
the world which are pictorial in their nature cannot be fully 
expressed in words. Rudolf Carnap went a step further than 
Wittgenstein and suggested that philosophy should be replaced 
by logic of science the task of which should be to logically 
analyse the sentences of sciences.” A. J. Ayer suggested that 
philosophers should not speculate on the nature of first principles. 
In his view, philosophers are not in a position to assess the 
value of any scientific theory. In agreenfent with Carnap Aye 
also suggested that the function of philosophy was not to specu- 
Jate on the conclusions of sciences, but that its aim was to develop 
into a logic of science. It cannot be denied that Logical 
Positivists performed an important task of purging philosophy 
of its defects and showing the absurdity of those metaphysical 
systems which were far removed from Nature. But unfortunately 
Logical Positivists over-did their task with as perverted enthusiasm 
as Freud did the same concerning his theory of pan-sexuality. 
Philosophy in the sense of speculative adventure preceds as well 
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as follows all scientific theories. There could be hardly any progress 


in human knowledge if sciences remained mainly on the gorre- 
lational level and were not followed by any speculative adventure. 


If propositions which are not empirically confirmed are meaning-" 


less, then what would be the fate of Mendeleev’s speculation con- 
cerning the Periodic Law, Finstein’s theory concerning curvature 
of light, Yukawa’s guess about meson, speculations of Einstein, 
Eddington, de Sitter and others on the space-time structure of 
the universe and so on e It may be said here without giving any 
detailed criticism of Logical Positivism that this movement is 
destined to be a brief interlude in the intellectual drama of man- 
kind because its contribution to knowledge is too trivial. 

We shall now give our concluding remarks on the nature 
of the Absolute from our philosophical standpoint. We get 
glimpses into the nature of reality through the apprehension of 
the nature of existence of different forms through various methods 
of knowledge. The distinction which is very often made by 
philosophers between ‘appearance’ and ‘reality’ is misleading 
because appearances are not different from reality, but rather 
they are the expressions of the latter. ‘The term ‘existence’ is 
preferable to the term ‘appearance’ because the former is more 
expressive than the latter. The existence of various forms is 
undeniable because we are aware of each from of existence through 
different methods of knowledge. It cannot be said, however, that 
reality is compartmentalized into fundamentally different froms 
of reality, such as matter, life, mind and so on. It was shown 
in the earlier chapters that there is a definite link between different 
phenomena of Nature. It is true that reality is differentiated, 
but fundamental constituents of reality have identical nature.. 
We mentioned in the earlier chapters that all phenomena of 
Nature were composed of atoms and subatomic particles. 
Certain physicists were doubtful whether the fundamental 
particles could be called fundamental at all because larger and 
larger number of subatomic particles were continuously eing 
discovered through progressive analysis of matter. A hypo- 
thesis was suggested in order to avoid this difficulty that*the 
entire reality was scompoged of electromagnetic energy. We sugg- 
ested that reality consisted of psycho-physical entities. Psycho- 
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physical entities are the ultimate constituents of reality. An 
attempt was made to show in the earlier chapters that every from 
of existing entity in Nature has spatial position and teleological 
dynamism. We pointed out that the spatial position of an exist- 
ing entity tepresented its ‘physical’ aspect and its teleological 
dynamism represented its ‘psychical’ aspect. The physical aspect 
of a psycho-physical entity is identical with Being and psychical 
aspect if identical with Becoming. A psycho-physical entity is at 
once Being-Becoming. It is an undeniable fact that every pheno- 
menon of Nature has physical aspect and a teleological aspect 
which gives empirical confirmation to our theory that the ultimate 
constituents of reality are psycho-physical entities. Psycho- 
physical entities are infinite in number and they are uncreated 
and indestructible. ‘They have identical natures both from the 
qualitative and quantitative points of view. Differences between 
different froms of existence are due to different modes of orga- 
nizations of psycho-physical entities. Organizations of psycho- 
physical entities may be arranged in a hierarchy from the most 
simple to the most complex forms. The simplest forms of 
organizations of psycho-physical entities are subatomic particles 
and the most complex forms of organization of psycho-physical 
entities is the Absolute. Our apprehension of the nature of the 
Absolute as the most complex organization of psycho-physical 
entities is primarily through empirical ard inferential methods 
of the knowledge. Complexity of organization of psycho-physical 
entities necessarily implies richness of meaning of the former, 
Complexity of an organization is identical with conflux of 
psychical aspects rather than of physical aspects of psycho- 
physical entities because meaning, purpose and value refer to 
psychical aspects of the latter. An attempt was made in earlier 
chapters to show that there was a necessary correlation between the 
complexity of organization of psycho-physical entities and its 
meaning, purpose and value. The Absolute which is the most 
complex organization of psycho-physical entities has the most 
well-defined creative purpose. Its existence has maximum yalue 
> forefinite personalities which the latter try to apprehend as clearly 
and comprehensively as possible. , H&wever,. when we try tO 
apprehend the nature of the Absolute primarily from the intuitive 
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point of view we know that it is supremely creative in its nature. 
Creativity is the fundamental law of reality. ‘There is correlation 
between creativity and complexity of organization óf psycho- 
physical entities. The Absolute which is creative par excellence 
is also,the most complex organization of psycho-physical entities. 
There are different levels of creativity corresponding to different 
degrees of complexity of various organizations of psycho-physical 
entities. Subatomic particles have the least degrees of creativity. 
Simple” forms of living organisms have greater degrees of 
ereativity than those of physical phenomena, and human perso- 
nalities have still greater degrees of creativity than those of 
simple forms of living organisms. Our theory of universal law 
of creativity tallies with actual facts of experience. It is found 
through actual observation of various phenomenal of Nature that 
different degrees of creativity are proportional to different 
degrees of complexity of various organizations of psycho- 
physical entities. It is evident, then, that complexity of organiza- 
tion of psycho-physical entities and creativity are co-existent. 
It was shown in earlier chapters that the fundamental 
characteristics of various observables of Nature, viz., physical 
phenomena, living organisms and human personalities were known 
by various methods of knowledge and empirically confirmed to 
a very great extent. We reached the ‘take-off’ stage of knowledge 
while discussing: the ature of infinite space-time. That was 
our first ascent over the empirical method of knowledge. How- 
ever, our speculative flight into the realm of the empirically 
unknown is connection with our view of infinite space-time was 
not completely absurd because the hypothesis concerning the latter 
is ngturally suggested to any thoughtful person as soon as it is 
eatablished on scientific grounds that our universe is finite. It 
is not unlikely that there is infinite space-time outside our finite 
universe and that there are infinite number of possible universes 
like our own in the former. The problem of the Absolute as 
an incessant creator of cosmic values naturally suggest gitself 
to our minds to account for the existence of infinite possible 
universes outside our finite universe: Our speculation concern- 
ing the nature of the Absolute, tlserefore, has an empirical and 
` a rational foundation. This was our method of approach to the 
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problem of the Absolute primarily from the empirical and rational 
points of view. However, it was revealed through our intuitive 
apprehension of reality that creativity was the universal law of 
` reality which expressed itself through all forms of existence. 
The very fact that psychical aspects of psycho-physical entities 
are indentical with dynamism, meaning, value, purpose and crea- 
tivity, it necessitates the existence of the Absolute as creative 
par excellence through the conflux of the former. It cannot be 
said, however, that in order of time’ psycho-physical entities 
existed first in a state of isolation and then the Absolute camé 
into existence through the maximum complexity of psycho- 
physical entities. The existence of the Absolute by virtue of 
maximum conflux of psychical aspects of psycho-physical entities 
is necessary and self-evident. The maximum conflux of psychical 
aspects of psycho-physical entities is beginningless and endless. 
Psychical aspect of psycho-physical entities being indentical with 

~ creative teleology the superjection of creativity of an organi- 
zation through the conflux of the former has incessant and 
spontaneous dynamism, and the physical aspect of psycho- 
physical entities of such an organization being immobile and 
stable try to inhibit its superjection of creativity and give spatial 
locations to the flux of creativity in the form of values. The 
perennial advance of the superjection of creativity of the Absolute 
is inhibited and actualized in the form of comic values through 
the stabilizing principle of physical aspects of psycho-physical 
entities in the organization of the Absolute. ‘The superjection of 
creativity is beginningless and endless, but the actualizations of its 
incessant creative ideas in the form of cosmic values take place 
through finite space-times. The Absolute includes finite space- 
times though it is itself infinite and eternal. 

The creativity of the Absolute is so supremely original that 
each value that it créates is novel and unique. Each cosmic value 
is so unique and original that it may not be possible for a finite 
obsewv@r to apprehend the exact nature of cosmic values through 
the epistemology of sciences other than the one of which he 

' is dn evolute. Tt may not be even possible for a finite observer 
to make analogical inference abot the exact nature of cosmic 
values other than the one of which he is an evolute because cosmic 
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values are mutually different from one another in their respective 
uniqueness. The “superjection of creativity of the” Absolttte “is 
free and spontaneous. ‘The creative advance of the Absolute 
js indeterministic. ‘The creative . teleology ‘of the Absolute‘ 
is without any pre-conceived plan or end. Even the Absolute 
itself does not precisely foreknow what form of cosmic value 
it is likely to create at a given time in future. Creation is 
identical with intuitive apprehension of an idea which is original, 
novel dnd unique. Ever the Absolute itself’ is surprised by its 
unique creations. Its creation is not tantamount to the realization 
of a particular goal that it sets before itself. Tts intuitive appre- 
hension of an idea is identical with its creation. The creativity 
of the Absolute does not suffer from the defect of finalism. Its 
creativity is free, spontaneous, indeterministic and incessant. 
The physical aspects of psycho-physical entities in the organiza- 
tion of the Absolute offer resistance to the superjection of 
creativity of the latter and the ideas that it intuitively apprehends 
it actualizes in the form of values through the stabilizing property 
of the former. ‘The physical aspects of psycho-physical entities 
in the organization of the Absolute give stability, form and 
spatio-temporal location to the creativity of the latter when its 
ideas are actualized in the form of cosmic values. There is 
slight decadence in the creative intuition of the Absolute when 
its idea is actualized th the form of a cosmic value in the sense 
that its spontaneous flow of creativity is interrupted and stabilized 
in the form of a cosmic value. The richness and subtlety of a 
cosmic value is slightly more decadent than a particular idea itself 
that the Absolute intuitively apprehends because the expression 
of an idea in the form of an actualized value involves compara- 
tively lesser degree of perfection and spontaneity than its 
corresponding idea. However, slight decadence in the richness 
and subtlety of ideas in the form of cosmic values constitues a 
necessary aspect of the creative nature of the Absolute. The 
incessant creativity of the Absolute takes place through: trans- 
cendence of decadence at each stage of actualization of an idea 
in the form of a value. But the degrees of decadence of ideas « 
in, the process of tranSfortratiort into cosmic values are so 
negligible that hardly anybody else but the creator itself can 
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appreciate the difference. Cosmic values that the Absolute 
creatas are not absolutely coherent, orderly and symmetrical and 
harmonious, There are certain aspects of disorderliness, 
asymmetry and disharmoney alongside order, symmetry and 
harmony imeach cosmic value. The aspects of natural disorder, 
disharmony and asymmetry are contributed by the psychical 
aspects and the aspects of natural order, harmony and symmetry 
are contributed by the physical aspects of psycho-physical entities 
in the organization of the Absolute to its cosmic valiies and 
evolutes thereof. Moreover, indeterministic laws are the 
expressions of psychical aspects and deterministic laws are 
the expressions of physical aspects of an organization of psycho- 
physical entities. Cosmic values and various evolutes thereof are, 
therefore, explainable both by deterministic and indeterministic 
laws. Consequently, cosmic values and their various evolutes 
can neither be explained exclusively by deterministic laws nor 
exclusively by indeterministic laws. Indeterministic laws are 
as. important as deterministic laws in explaining the behaviour 
of various phenomena of Nature. Deterministic and indeter- 
ministic laws are, therefore, not mutually incompatible, but they 
are the expressions of the same reality, But indeterministic laws 
have always a tendency for surpassing and transcending deter- 
ministic laws. We find that amongst various phenomena of 
Nature the comparatively simpler organizations of psycho-physical 
entities are governed more by deterministic laws than by indeter- 
ministic Jaws and the comparatively more complex organizations 
are governed more by indeterministic laws than by deterministic 
laws. In other words, in the hierarchy of various forms of 
organizations of psycho-physical entities the progressively more 
complex, organizations of psycho-physical entities are governed 
more by -indeterministic laws*than by deterministic laws, such 
as the behaviour, of human personalities’ is governed more by 
indeterministic laws than by deterministic laws compared to the 
behavigur of simple living organisms and physical phenomena. 
The superjection of creativity of the Absolute expresses itself 
through indeterministic laws, but the spontaneous creative advance 
of the latter is intermittently arrested aud actualized in the form 
cf cosmic values through deterministic laws. ‘The superjection 
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of creativity of the Absolute can never completely evade being 
arrested and actualized in the form of cosmic values because, the 
physical aspects of psycho-physical entities in the organization 
of the Absolute are always there to inhibit the spontaneous advance 


of the former. Nevertheless, certain aspects of disorderliness, 
asymmetry and spontaneity and the like of the superjection of 


_ creativity of the Absolute invariably ingress into cosmic values 


together with orderliness, symmetry and the like that the latter 
creates. “Disorderliness, disharmony and asymmetry constitute the 
indispensable aspects of all phenomena of Nature. ‘The overthrow 
of parity principle and entropy increase of physical phenomena, 
gene mutations of living organisms and the spontaneity and 
unpredictability of behaviour of human personalities are some 
of the instances which bear testimony to the fact that asymmetry 
and indeterminacy are there in all phenomena of Nature. The 
T'he instances of harmony, symmetry and the like in various 


_ phenomena of Nature are too common. But perfect order, har- 


mony and symmetry in any phenomenon of Nature is impossible 
in principle because psychical aspects are invariably there in any 
form of existence which contribute disharmony and asymmetry 
to it, ‘The difference between one form of existence and another 
consists in the variations of proportion between orderliness and 
disorderliness, symmetry and asymmetry and so on of the former. 
The aspects of asymmetry and indeterminacy in an existence 
represent its vital, dynamic and creative aspects. Asymmetry and 
indeterminacy are the necessary expressions of creativity of any 
form of existence. Whenever there is creative advance of any 
form whether it is in an atomic system, or a cell or a human 
personality or the Absolute it necessarily and invariably expresses 
itself through asymmetry and indeterminacy, Asymmetry is as 
important aspect of an aesthetic object: as is its symmetrical 
aspect. The beauty of an esthetic object is marred if there is 
perfect symmetry and rigidity in its pattern, but its beauty is 
considerably enhanced if the tension of its rigid pattern is 
released by its spontaneous flexibility of asymmetry. A-val is 
almost dead if its symmetry is s& coherent and well-ordered that 
asymmetry is almost negligible jn it, It is the spontancous and 
, natùral asymmetry and indeterminacy, which gives vitality to a 
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value. The Absolute which has the maximum possible conflux 
of psychical aspects of psycho-physical entities in its organization 
and “which is supremely creative has maximum possible 
spontaneity, indeterminacy and asymmetry and the like in its 
nature and’ its creative expressions. It is on account of simul- 
taneous existence of symmetry and asymmetry, orderliness and 
disorderliness, harmony and disharmony and so on in all cosmic 
values and their evolutes that both deterministic and indeterministic 
laws hold good in explaining the behavjour of the latter.’ 

The Absolute is an infinite and eternal person. It is infinity 
in the sense that its field of comprehension is infinite. The 
maximum conflux of psychical aspects of psycho-physical entities 
in the organization of the Absolute and the latter’s infinite field of 
comprehension are coexistent. The Absolute is eternal in the 
sense that its creativity is beginningless and endless It intuitively 
apprehends ideas and actualizes them in the form of cosmic 
values. It is, therefore, eternal in the sense that its creativity is 
incessant which takes place with maximum possible velocity. 
Finally, it is a person in the sense that it is creative. In our view, 


a person is creative by definition. An organization of psycho- . 


physical entities which creates values with sufficiently rich and 
subtle meaning must have a personality. ‘The personality of the 
Absolute is supremely perfect because it is creative par excellence. 
The incessant creation of novel, original’ and unique values is 
the expression of the Absolute’s supremely creative nature. 
Cosmic values are the expressions of the overflow of bliss in the 
personality of the Absolute. Bliss in the personality of the Abso- 
lute is identical with the feeling of perfection produced by its 
supremely creative nature. 

In sum, the Absolute, its incessant creation of cosmic values 
and evolutes thereof, its infinite field of comprehension and the 
ultimate constituents or psycho-physical entities of various 
organizations constitute reality. Reality is not pure identity. 
It. ig enot homogeneous throughout. It is differentiated and 
diversified. Differentiations of reality are not necessarily organi- 
calty related. There are various types of organizations of 
psycho-physical entities. They have velative independence and 
tiey exist in mutual isolation from one another. The Absolute 
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which is the creator of cosmic values is not immanent in them, 
but rather it transcends them. ‘The creative teleology of the 
Absolute ingresses into the cosmic values at the time of fne creation 
of the latter, but it neither directs the later processes of the past 
cosmic, values which persist as souvenirs nor their evélutes. The 
evolutionary process takes place in the past cosmic values in 
accordance with the teleological principles that the latter partook 
of from the Absolute when they were created. The various 
organiz&tions of reality go not constitute an organic whole, but 
rather most of them have relative independence. The contacts 
between major organizations of psycho-physical entities take 
place through mutual apprehension and appreciation. 

The theory of reality that we have outlined in this work is 
not metaphysical in its nature in the sense that it is not far 
removed from Nature. We have made persistent efforts to 
grapple with reality through all possible methods of knowledge 
which are available to us. We took into consideration the facts 
of experience and the results of pure sciences which considerably 
aided us in constructing our theory of reality particularly in 
its observational aspect. For instance, the fundamental cons- 
tituents of various phenomena of Nature, such as subatomic par- 
ticles, electromagnatic fields, genes and so on and the laws of 
their behaviour, such as the laws of attraction, repulsion, mutation, 
evolution and so on are known by the methods of natural sciences 
and the structure of human societies and the laws of movement 
of human history and cluture are known by the methods of social 
sciences. Facts of sense experience and the data of pure 
sciences provided us with clues regarding the characteristics of 
various phenomena of Nature which corroborated with our theory 
of the cosmos. ‘The theory that we outlined in this work is not, 
therefore, a metaphysical theory of reality, but it is a philosophy 


‘of Nature or the world. The view that we have tried to present 


here is not a mere synthesis of the facts of sense experience and 
the data of sciences, but it is the corrobration of truths. which 
were revealed to us through faint glimpses of intuitive appre- 
hension. We tried to show ‘that the epistemlogy of sciences 
confirms and .strengthene oug, philosophical point of view. We 
characterized the last three chapters as ‘problems’ because they 
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could not be corroborated by the epistemology of sciences. Our 
maiti j Purpose in this work was to hint at the meaning of the 
various phenomena of Nature and to suggest a view that creative 
‘teleology is the steering principle of all phenomena of Nature. 
That is the reason why we have given the title: ‘A World-View’ 
to this work. Our theory of reality will have, we believe, 
a heuristic value for future scientists. It is our strong con- 
viction that new information regarding various phenomena of 
Nature will come to light if axiology in the general sense is 
taken into consideration in the epistemology of sciences. Ia 
other words, scientists must explain the meaning, value and 
purpose of constructs with which they are mainly concerned. 
At present scientists mainly explain the nature of the funda- 
mental constituents of various phenomena of Nature and the laws 
in accordance with which they behave, but they do not clearly 
explain why the various phenomena of Nature behave in their 
characteristic ways. However, it is our hope that future 
scientists will be able to explain why various phenomena of 
Nature behave in their characteristic ways when they incorporate 
in their methodologies of investigation the axiology in the general 
sense. It is possible that in future sciences may get amalgamated 
with philosophy through the channels of axiology in the general 
sense. In this work we have given the significance of the various. 
conclusions of sciences from our philosophical point of view. 
Tt is not unlikely that in future scientists may themselves testify 
what we have suggested in this work. The hormic or purposive 
psychology of Willaim McDougall is a pioneer work in this 
direction. 

The theory of reality which we have suggested in this work 
seems to be quite consistent within its general framework. 
Our philosophical theory gives a more comprehensive perspec-. 
tive of reality compared to the perspectives of reality which are 
generally found in earlier philosophical theories. Most meta- 
physicians gave partial views reality and they wrongly identified 
their fragmentary views of reality, with reality itself. For instance, 

Heraclitus and others sieved: that reality was Becoming; 
Parmenides and others believed that feality was Being; Zeno 
aid others believed that reality was complely filled with no 
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empty space; Madhyamika Buddhists and other believed that 
reality was empty or void; Hegel and others believed that feality 
was spiritual or psychic; Marx and others believed that reality 
was material; Shankara and others believed that reality was 
undifferentitated; Leibniz and others believed thaf’ reality was 
differentitatéd;) Bergson and others belived that reality was 
creative without any purpose and so on. None of these meta- 
physical theories could give a comprehensive perspective of 
reality. Compared to the metaphysical theories mentioned above 
cour philosophical theory is sufficiently comprehensive and 
consistent. In our view, reality is psycho-physical, Being- 
Becoming, differentiated, teleological, creative, filled and unfilled. 
Our philosophical theory, therefore, cannot be strictly speaking 
branded with any specific type of Gsm’, The various philosophi- 
cal theories ending with the suffix ‘ism’ generally give partial 
views of reality. We have tried in this work to bring about a 
teconciliation between various philosophical theories, such as 
idealism and materialism, determinism and indeterminisn and so 
on. Strictly speaking our philosophical theory is not an inter- 
pretation of the nature of reality, but it is a discovery however 
faint and fragmentary it may be of the nature of reality. In 
our view, it is possible to have a comprehensive perspective of 
reality through clear comprehension of the nature of psycho- 
physical entities. T © begin with one may get clue to the nature 
of psycho-physical entities sufficiently clearly through the com- 
prehension of the psycho-physical nature of personality and the 
‘principle of individuation. One finds a wonderful corroboration 
of what one discovers in the psycho-physical nature of one’s 
personality in various phenomena of Nature. The ultimate 
constituents of human personalities and other phenomena of 
Nature and their fundamental laws of behaviour are not basically 
different from those of the ultimate reality of which the former 
are expressions. The meaning, purpose and value of reality 
is sufficiently clearly mirrored in human personality. cç 
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2 EPILOGUE 
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> The theory of reality which we have briefly outlined in this 

work will have, we believe, a direct bearing upon all facets of 

human existence and knowledge. Our philosophical theory will 

have the greatest value when it is given a mathematical form. 

The existing philosophy of science will take a new shape, when 

the fundamental principles of axiology in the general sense are 

incorporated in the epistemology of sciences. We further believe? 
that if the symbol of intuitive apprehension is incorporated in 

the space-time equation, as it was’ suggested earlier, it will cer- 

tainly mark the zenith of perfection of our contemporary ‘space 

age’. Moreover, with the establishment of nature of infinite 
space-time with the aid of the new epistemology of sciences 
certain aspects of the nature of reality will come to light. ‘The 
impact of our philosophical theory will be not only on natural 
sciences, but also on humanities. We believe that the interpre- 
tations of human history and civilization which were hitherto 
given were either wrong or inadequate. Many such interpreta- 
tions of human history produced the ill-effects of mutual distrust, 
hatred and bigotry. When our philosophical theory is applied 
in detail to the study of human history, civilization and culture 
better understanding will prevail in human’ societies leading to 
abiding peace and enhancement of creative atmosphere. Our 
philosophy of human history will throw light upon the nature 
of the State. Most theories of the State are one-sided and in- 
adequate and they very often give rise to national prejudices and 
international tensions, The world could never be made safe for 
democracy even though many wars were fought for safeguarding 
democracy. Democracy as a socio-political theory has a falter- 
ing existence not because the theory itself is wrong, but because 
some of the fundamental premises on which the theory is based 
are defective or inadequate. Democracy does not merely stand 
for safeguarding individual liberty and dignity of human per- 
sonality, but it also stands for guaranteeing a creative atmosphere 
in which everybody will have the opportufity to sreate values and, 


appreciate those that are created by others. Our theory of the , 
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State will have a firm foundation on a theory of creative 
democracy. ‘The philosophy of law has a close connection ‘with 
the philosophy of the State. It aims at the establishment of 
a creative-appreciative atmosphere in human society through the‘ 
enforcement of certain culturally accepted rules for “restraining 
wild growth of arbitrariness of human behaviour. In our view, 
therefore, philosophy of law must take into consideration the 
principles of creation and appreciation. Economic philosophies 
are generally inadequate because they are far removed from the 
philosophy of reality and philosophy of life. The ends towards 
which economic theories are oriented lack intrinsic value because 
in most of such theories there is neither a clear- conception of the 
nature of human personality nor of human culture. Theories 
of economics generally concentrate so much on the means of 
bringing about affective economy in a social structure that they 
generally lose sight of ends. Instances are not wanting in 
contemporary systems of economy in which the means of human 
welfare are confused with their ends. A philosophy of creative 
economy will take into consideration the creative nature of human 
personality and the creative-appreciative nature of human cul- 
ture, Our philosophy will also have bearing upon the principles 
of education. Most theories of education which have been 
propounded so far were defective and inadequate because such 
theories had neither a clear conception of the nature of human 
personality nor of the principles of education. Our philosophy 
of creative education will take into consideration the creative- 
appreciative nature of human personality and it will aim at the 
creation of a cultural atmosphere in a society. Finally, our 
philosophy of religion which will primarily study the nature of 
personal contact of finite personalities with God through 
altruistic affect will have a salutary effect especially upon creative 
personalities who will be saved from the fear of regimentation 
of behaviour of congregational religions. These are some out 
of many areas of human existence to which our philoscphical 
theory will have direct application. Our philosophical theory of 
creative-appreciative reality will liberate sensitive human perso- 
nalities from all forms oi dogmatisms which have been holding 
© the latter with octopus grip for centuries and it will forever make 
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their minds receptive for apprehension and appreciation of any 


new’ information that may come to light in future. 
Finally, it may be said that reunion of philosophy and 
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science is of vital importance for effective existence of both. 


Philosophy without sciences is ineffective and sciences without 
philosophy lack clear and comprehensive vision. Sciences which 
have been weaned from philosophy, their mother, wish to explore 
various phenomena of Nature by their own efforts, but being 
unaided by general axiology, which i9 the science of meaning 
and value, they are unable to have clear comprehension of Nature, 
and consequently they ultimately turn to philosophy for guidance 
and solace. In spite of the fact that sciences wish to explore 
various phenomena of Nature unaided by philosophy there is no 
love lost between sciences and philosophy. However, applied 
sciences and technology, which are the pampered offspring of 
pure sciences, ignore the importance of philosophy and vainly 
parade their spectacular achievements. It is an undeniable fact 
that applied sciences and technology have come to limelight in 
the contemporary period on account of their remarkable achieve- 
ments and that they have greatly swayed the modern civilization. 
The importance of the age of technology and applied sciences 
cannot be belittled just as the importance of the stone age cannot 
be decried for each age has its relative importance in the evolution 
of mankind. However, mankind is destined to surpass even 
the age of technology and applied sciences in not too distant 
future and it seems to be inevitable that pure sciences will reach 
the zenith of perfection when they get amalgamated with 
philosophy through the channel of general axiology if any major 
cataclysm does not threaten the complete extermination of 
mankind. A comprehensive perspective of our cosmos that is 
arrived at through a reunion of philosophical and scientific 
knowledge will radically metamorphose the present human out- 
look on life and reality. 
9° 
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